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Introduction 

This  book  begins  when  my  father  was  a  vigorous  and 
attractive  man  of  forty-two.  It  ends  in  the  spring  of  1941, 
as  he  celebrates  his  ninety-second  birthday,  still  vigorous 
and  attractive.  Although  it  thus  covers  fifty  years,  that  span 
is  only  about  half  of  his  remarkable  life. 

Upon  this  strong  and  unbroken  thread  I  have  strung 
two  score  beads— each  one  like  those  kaleidoscopic  toys 
that,  held  to  the  eye,  reveal  a  whole  scene  in  miniature- 
scenes  of  a  large  and  lively  family  living  at  Wellesley  in 
winter  and  on  Cape  Cod  in  summer. 

Everyone  who  is  over  fifty  may  remember  similar  scenes 
of  childhood,  before  the  automobile  or  the  telephone— 
when  people  read  aloud  around  the  living-room  lamp, 
drove  on  picnics  which  consumed  a  whole  day  and  covered 
a  dozen  miles,  and  Christmas  trees  were  lighted  with  real 
candles.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may  find  relief  in  turning 
from  the  pressure  of  the  present  to  those  leisurely  times 
when  a  day  was  a  week  long  and  a  year  was  a  happy  eter¬ 
nity. 

None  of  the  characters  is  fictitious.  They  and  their 
stories  are  all  true— true  as  to  names,  as  to  places,  as  to 
dates  and  events. 

“In  completing  this  design,  I  am  ignorant  neither  of  the 
greatness  of  the  work  nor  my  own  incapacity.  My  hope, 
however,  is  that  if  the  love  of  my  subject  carry  me  too  far, 
I  may,  at  least,  obtain  the  excuse  of  affection.  It  is  not 
granted  to  man  to  love  and  be  wise.” 
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TEE  OEAKGE  TEES 


“Here  comes  Papa  John!” 

We  children  do  not  need  Mother’s  clear  call.  We  have 
already  heard  the  sleigh  bells  at  the  turn  of  the  drive  which 
winds  up  the  hill  to  the  Brookline  house,  the  crunching 
slide  of  the  runners  through  the  snow,  and  have  crowded- 
all  four  of  us,  with  Skipper  the  dog— up  on  the  window  seat 
that  encircles  the  bay  window  in  the  dining  room. 

First  comes  Dandy,  his  head  tossing  up  and  down, 
through  the  falling  snowflakes,  and  then  the  sleigh  appears 
around  the  curve.  Papa  John  is  holding  the  reins,  but  he 
throws  these  to  Mark,  the  stableman,  as  he  draws  up 
smartly,  kicks  off  the  black  buffalo  robe  and  jumps  out  at 
the  front  steps. 

We  fling  open  the  door  as  he  bursts  in,  stamping  his 
feet,  for  the  snow  has  gathered  again  on  the  steps  since 
they  were  swept.  In  his  brown  overcoat,  and  with  the  wide 
orange  silk  scarf  around  his  neck,  he  fills  the  whole  hall. 
His  fur  cap  is  brown,  but  his  hair  underneath  is  black  and 
curly. 

“Hello— hello— where’s  your  mother?” 

He  wades  through  us  as  if  we  were  a  swarm  of  sand  fleas 
and  seizes  Mother  in  no  perfunctory  embrace  but  in  a  good 
rib-cracking  hug.  The  cold  air  which  has  rushed  in  with 
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him  swirls  through  the  hall  and  particles  of  snow  blow  into 
our  faces. 

We  dance  around,  not  for  any  particular  reason,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  end  of  the  day  and  Papa  John  is  home  from 
the  office.  (Mother  calls  him  John  and  the  other  children 
call  him  Papa.  Anxious  to  imitate  them  all,  I  call  him  Papa 
John.) 

Skipper,  his  tan  and  white  hound  face  split  in  a  tongue¬ 
quivering  grin,  pushes  into  the  melee,  wagging  his  tail  like 
mad.  The  hubbub  is  pierced  by  a  yell  as  Jack  tweaks  one 
of  Julian’s  long  curls. 

“Here— stop  that  racket!”  shouts  Papa  John  automati¬ 
cally,  as  he  starts  upstairs. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  he  doesn’t  really  mind  our 
racket.  If  he  did,  why  should  he  make  so  much  himself? 

As  he  disappears,  the  fresh  air  seems  to  rush  ahead  of 
him  and  surge  back  behind  him,  mingling  with  our  turmoil 
which  has  broken  out  again. 

Possibly  there  is  more  excitement  than  usual  this  evening, 
for  it  is  my  birthday. 

Auntie  Mabel,  who  is  one  of  my  godmothers,  has 
brought  me  a  doll— a  cloth  doll,  precisely  like  one  of  Palmer 
Cox’s  brownies.  This  brings  my  doll  family  to  eleven.  They 
are  of  rag,  of  wax,  of  china,  of  all  sizes  and  in  all  stages  of 
disrepair,  and  I  adore  every  one  of  them. 

I  am  three,  with  my  straight  hair  cut  short  and  in  a 
bang.  Julian  is  five,  slow  and  unperturbed,  with  thick  yel¬ 
low  curls  down  to  his  shoulders.  He  is  in  a  black  velvet 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  suit,  with  a  ruffled  white  shirt  and 
ruffled  cuffs  and  a  deep  embroidered  white  collar.  Rosa¬ 
mond  is  seven— almost  as  old  as  Mother,  for  she  wears  a 
plaid  woolen  dress  with  a  belt  and  buckle,  while  all  my 
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dresses  are,  as  yet,  white  ones  that  can  be  washed.  Jack  is 
in  a  grown-up  checked  suit  with  a  wide  Eton  collar  and 
ribbon  tie  in  a  soft  bowknot,  his  hair  cut  like  a  man’s.  He 
is  nine,  and  a  demon. 

They  all  hurl  themselves  off  to  help  Mark  unharness 
Dandy,  and  everything  is  suddenly  quiet. 

I  can  hear  Papa  John  crossing  the  upper  hall  and  going 
to  his  room  and  the  windows  being  flung  up.  The  bangs 
suggest  that  they  are  not  being  raised  by  hand  but  bursting 
open  in  almost  instantaneous  succession  from  the  centrif¬ 
ugal  force  generated  by  his  entrance. 

Now  Mother  is  telling  him  something  and  he  is  assenting 
in  a  whisper  that  rumbles  unintelligibly  down  the  chimney 
of  their  fireplace  to  the  one  in  the  dining  room,  where  I 
am  sitting  in  my  own  little  chair  holding  my  new  brownie 
doll  apd  a  gray  mother  cat.  Since  I  am  so  small,  the  cat 
seems  as  large  and  heavy  as  a  lion. 

Probably  Mother  is  reminding  him  that  it  is  my  birth¬ 
day,  for  by  and  by  he  comes  downstairs— freshly  brushed 
and  combed,  and  looks  around  for  me— picks  me  up,  cat 
and  doll  and  all,  and  plumps  me  on  his  knee.  It  is  not  a 
comfortable  knee,  for  it  never  stays  in  one  position  long 
enough  for  me  to  get  settled  on  it,  but  I  am  flattered  by 
the  attention.  I  like  the  way  he  smells  of  smoky  tweed  and 
bay  rum  and  cigars  and  fresh  air.  When  he  kisses  me  on 
the  forehead  his  moustache  tickles. 

“Well,  what  did  you  do  on  your  birthday?”  he  asks. 

My  words  rush  out  in  breathless  spate.  I  have  done  some¬ 
thing  so  wonderful  that  after  fifty  years  it  is  still  vivid  to 
me. 

That  morning  Mother  took  me  to  call  on  my  other  god¬ 
mother— Miss  Agnes  Edwards— and  in  Miss  Agnes’  house 
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I  saw  an  orange  tree  in  a  pot.  It  was  such  a  marvelous  tree, 
with  shiny  green  leaves,  and  with  golden  globes  on  it,  and 
Miss  Agnes  had  lifted  me  up  so  that  I  could  stand  on  the 
table  beside  it  and  touch  the  smooth  cool  balls  with  my 
finger.  The  tree  in  the  pot  was  almost  as  tall  as  I,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I 
wish— oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  an  orange  tree  with  oranges  on 
it— real  oranges,  only  smaller  than  real  oranges— but,  just 
the  same,  real  ones,  with  real  skin  on  them.  All  of  this  I 
explain  in  one  unbroken  rapturous  rush,  and  Papa  John 
jumps  up  abruptly,  dropping  me  and  the  cat  and  Brownie 
to  the  floor. 

“Jack!  Julian!  Somebody  there— tell  Mark  to  hitch  up 
Dandy  again!” 

Mother  is  sitting  with  a  caller  in  the  parlor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hall  as  his  footsteps  resound  going  upstairs,  mov¬ 
ing  around  in  his  room,  coming  down  again.  He  is  in  his 
big  brown  overcoat  and  fur  cap. 

“John,  don’t  slam  it!”  calls  Mother,  too  late,  as  the  front 
door  crashes  shut  and  the  andirons  clatter  on  the  hearth 
and  the  lamps  jiggle  on  the  tables. 

Her  caller  says,  with  a  laugh,  “My  dear  Rose— don’t  you 
know  you  can’t  change  a  man?” 

“You  can’t  change  them,”  Mother  says  tranquilly,  “but 
you  can  terrorize  them.”  And  then  they  both  laugh  a  little. 

I  don’t  remember  Papa  John  driving  off  or  coming  back. 
But  I  remember  his  flinging  open  the  front  door,  carrying 
a  tall  bundle  all  done  up  in  paper. 

“Now,  you  open  that,”  he  says,  and  stands  watching  me, 
his  head  cocked  a  little  to  one  side,  and  with  a  smile  on 
the  lips  under  the  moustache. 

I  unwrap  the  papers  carefully,  and  there  is  an  orange 
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tree  with  five  yellow  globes  on  it! 

I  look  at  it.  I  touch  the  wonderful  fruit.  When  I  put  my 
hand  under  one  of  the  little  oranges,  it  just  fills  the  tiny 
cup  of  my  palm  and  fingers.  I  stand  perfectly  still.  My 
happiness  is  complete  and  absolute,  and  so  immense  that  it 
fills  my  entire  being.  This  moment  is  rapture— rapture 
without  a  flaw. 

After  Julian  and  I  have  had  our  supper.  Papa  John  comes 
and  peels  a  big  red  apple  for  us.  We  think  it  is  wonderful 
that  he  can  hold  the  apple  in  one  hand  and  with  his  knife 
spiral  off  the  skin  in  one  long,  unbroken  curl.  He  doesn’t 
usually  come  up  at  this  hour,  but  today  is  my  birthday  and 
doubtless  Mother  has  prodded  him.  And  because  it  is  my 
birthday  he  tosses  the  curl  to  me.  I  wind  it  around  until  it 
frames  in  a  triple  circle  the  picture  of  a  black  cat  on  my 
plate.  Around  the  edge  of  the  plate  are  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

When  Julian  and  I  are  put  to  bed  in  our  cribs  in  the 
nursery— Rosamond  and  Jack  have  their  own  rooms  now— 
Papa  John  comes  again.  Usually  it  is  Mother  or  the  nurse 
who  reads  to  us,  but  tonight— all  these  special  attentions 
are  still  in  recognition  of  my  birthday— Papa  John  will  tell 
us  our  favorite  story.  We  all  like  this  story  so  much  that 
Jack  and  Rosamond  come  in,  too,  and  sit  in  the  two  little 
chairs  beside  the  fire,  which  keeps  dropping  flecks  of  flame 
into  the  embers  under  the  logs. 

Papa  John  takes  a  chair  beside  my  crib  and  I  smell  the 
nice  bay  rum  and  tweed  and  cigar  smoke. 

“When  I  was  a  little  boy,”  he  begins,  “I  lived  in  a  house 
that  stood  on  the  corner  of  Fifty-first  Street  and  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  in  New  York.  It  was  a  two-story  house,  made  of  wood 
and  painted  white.  There  was  a  white  picket  fence  around 
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the  front  yard  and  in  the  back  there  was  a  vegetable  garden 
and  a  dog  house  where  we  kept  our  dog. 

“My  brother  Will— that’s  your  Uncle  Will— and  I  used 
to  race  over  the  fields  that  were  all  around  the  house.  Some¬ 
times  we  would  go  down  to  where  they  are  going  to  build 
the  new  Public  Library  and  climb  trees  and  go  fishing  in 
Bryant  Park.  We  had  bent  pins  instead  of  hooks  and  every 
now  and  then  we  would  catch  a  goldfish.  Sometimes  we 
went  up  to  where  they  were  beginning  to  work  on  Central 
Park.  We  boys  liked  living  in  the  country,  but  your  grand¬ 
mother  thought  it  was  too  lonely.  You  see,  there  was  only 
one  other  house  in  the  block,  and  the  stagecoaches  stopped 
at  Forty-second  Street,  and  you  had  to  walk  from  there  to 
our  house.  Beyond  Fifty-first  Street,  there  was  only  open 
or  wooded  country  and  truck  gardens,  until  you  reached 
Harlem  and  Yorkville.  So  she  persuaded  your  grandfather 
to  swap  the  house  in  New  York  for  one  in  Newark.  She 
thought  Newark  more  citified.  Jack  and  Rosamond  know 
the  house  in  Newark,  for  that  is  the  one  Grandma  still 
lives  in  and  where  they  visited  her.  Some  day  you  and 
Julian  will  visit  her,  too,  and  some  day  you  will  see  the 
tall  buildings  on  the  corner  of  Fifty-first  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue  where  our  little  white  house  stood.  And  then 
you’ll  have  a  laugh  on  your  grandmother  for  swapping  a 
farm  in  New  York  for  a  house  in  Newark.” 

I  hold  myself  awake  until  the  last  words,  and  then  let 
my  eyelids  close. 

When  I  wake  up  later  there  is  still  a  fire  in  the  fireplace. 
It  flickers  on  the  white  and  blue  delft  tiles  that  frame  it— 
each  with  its  own  picture  of  a  sailboat  or  a  windmill  or  a 
man  with  a  fishing  pole.  The  andirons  are  two  owls  with 
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yellow  glass  eyes,  and  these  eyes  glitter  companionably  in 
the  half  light. 

I  lie  in  my  crib  and  think  of  the  dear  orange  tree  down¬ 
stairs. 

It  makes  no  difference— and,  indeed,  I  did  not  realize  it 
until  years  later— that  my  father  has  produced  it  so  miracu¬ 
lously  not  because  he  indulges  every  childish  notion  we 
may  have,  but  because  there  was  something  in  this  especial 
request  which  caught  his  fancy  and  appealed  to  his  pre¬ 
dilection  for  anything  that  was  a  rich  warm  yellow.  All  I 
know  now  is  that  I  own  an  orange  tree. 

As  I  think  about  it,  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  see  it  and 
touch  it  surges  up  and  engulfs  me.  I  know  Papa  John  and 
Mother  have  not  come  upstairs  yet,  for  our  fire  is  not  out 
and  our  windows  are  not  open.  But  there  is  no  room  for 
calculation  in  my  three-year-old  breast. 

Julian  is  sound  asleep  and  does  not  stir  as  I  crawl  over 
the  rail  of  my  crib  like  a  monkey,  and  on  my  bare  feet 
patter  across  the  upper  hall  and  down  the  front  stairs. 

Papa  John  and  Mother  are  sitting  in  the  parlor,  before  a 
fire  which  blazes  cheerfully  high,  as  I  slip  past  the  open 
double  doors  into  the  dining  room. 

There  on  the  window  seat  stands  the  tree  and  in  the  half 
light  I  can  see  the  little  oranges. 

I  climb  up,  and  this  time  I  put  out  two  hands,  and  in  each 
of  them  rests  an  orange.  I  am  careful  not  to  shake  or  hurt 
them.  I  simply  stand  there— and  as  they  completely  fill  my 
hands,  again  that  wave  of  utter  happiness  fills  my  heart. 

I  hear  Mother’s  light  quick  step,  but  I  do  not  stir.  As 
her  arms  gently  encircle  me,  I  put  mine  around  her  neck 
and  let  my  head  drop  drowsily  on  her  shoulder.  She  smells 
of  violets  and  I  can  touch  the  thick  yellow  braids  that  are 
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wound  around  and  around  her  head.  She  carries  me  up¬ 
stairs  and  kisses  me  many  times  as  she  tucks  me  back  into 
my  crib. 

The  fire  in  the  nursery  is  out.  The  owls  are  not  blinking 
any  more.  Juhan  is  still  sound  asleep.  She  opens  the  win¬ 
dows. 

On  a  soft  tide  of  bliss  that  spreads  throughout  my  entire 
conscious  world,  I  slide  off  to  sleep. 


II 

ONE  COW  AND  ONE  DOOR 


It  was  a  morning  in  early  June,  and  we  were  in  the  house 
on  Cape  Cod  where  we  always  spent  the  four  summer 
months. 

Since  it  was  Saturday  and  Papa  John  stayed  home  from 
Boston  on  that  day,  he  appeared  at  breakfast  in  his  usual 
holiday  costume:  a  knickerbocker  suit  of  English  home- 
spun,  puttees,  well-cut,  well-polished  and  well-worn  boots, 
a  necktie  of  rich  warm  yellow,  and  a  flower  of  matching 
hue  in  his  buttonhole.  His  ruddy  face,  for  he  kept  his 
bronzed  tan  throughout  the  year,  topped  off  the  handsome 
ensemble. 

Mother  worked  in  the  garden  at  the  Cape  because  she 
wanted  to.  We  children  got  through  our  allotted  chores 
because  we  had  to.  But  Papa  John  toiled  not,  neither  did 
he  sow  nor  reap  nor  drive  a  nail.  During  the  week  he  went 
to  Boston  and  week  ends  he  swam,  he  sailed,  he  fished,  he 
drove  and  he  tramped. 

But  this  Saturday  was  different  from  other  Saturdays 
because  Papa  John  was  putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
He  was  going  to  bring  Addie  the  cow  home  from  her 
winter  quarters. 

Addie  was  not  remarkable  for  beauty  or  intelligence,  but 
she  supplied  excellent  milk  and  plenty  of  it,  and  we  had 
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had  her  for  a  number  of  summers,  arranging  for  her  winter 
maintenance  at  some  near-by  farm.  This  particular  farm 
was  not  near  by.  It  was  twelve  miles  away,  and  we  had 
been  at  Cataumet  for  two  days,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
someone  to  go  and  fetch  her. 

Mother  did  not  want  to  spare  Alvin,  the  hired  man,  from 
his  work  in  the  garden  and  barn,  and  had  blandished  Papa 
John  into  believing  that  leading  Addie  home  through  the 
blossoming  woods  and  winding  roads  offered  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  exceptionally  pleasant  walk. 

The  idyllic  plan  caught  his  fancy,  and  we  drove  him  to 
Addie’s  winter  quarters  (there  was  no  railroad  between 
there  and  Cataumet)  and  left  .him  as  he  prepared  cheer¬ 
fully  for  his  leisurely  homeward  tramp. 

He  waved  good-bye  as  we  drove  off,  and  as  we  turned 
the  corner  we  saw  him  standing  conversing  with  the 
farmer.  He  was  holding  his  soft  hat  courteously  in  his  hand, 
and  the  sun  glinted  on  the  black  curls  which  rolled  in  a 
romantic  ring  around  his  sleek  dark  head. 

It  appears  that  the  farmer  had  some  difficulty  in  luring 
Addie  from  the  pasture.  She  had  been  happy  during  the 
winter  with  her  cow  friends  and  was  reluctant  to  part  with 
them. 

The  farmer,  however,  was  ultimately  able  to  corral  her, 
affix  a  halter  and  leading  rope  to  her  unwilling  head,  and 
probably  give  her  tail  a  mean  tweak  as  he  passed  the  rope 
to  Papa  John,  who  started  off  a  little  more  rapidly  than  he 
had  anticipated. 

At  the  first  turn  in  the  road  Addie  indicated  plainly  that 
she  resented  being  either  led  or  driven.  She  stopped  short 
and  refused  to  budge.  Papa  John  first  yanked,  and  then 
shoved. 
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Irritated  by  these  indignities,  she  took  a  few  jabs  at  him 
and  he  had  to  leap  agilely  out  of  reach  of  her  horns.  Then, 
sulkily,  she  began  the  irregular  perambulation  peculiar  to 
cows. 

Under  these  circumstances,  her  appointed  attendant 
could  not  admire  the  scenery.  He  could  not  inhale  and 
exhale  and  square  his  shoulders.  The  leisurely  tramp  be¬ 
came  a  skirmish.  He  had  to  haul  and  pull,  and  after  an  hour 
of  this,  was  entirely  unprepared  for  the  moment  when  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  Addie  that  it  was  time  for  luncheon 
and  she  rushed  precipitately  ahead  towards  a  distant  grassy 
bank,  proving  to  her  companion  that  his  two  legs  were  no 
match  for  her  four. 

After  luncheon  there  was  again  a  balky  delay.  Again 
she  had  to  be  shoved  and  yanked,  pulled  and  cajoled. 
Slowly,  very  slowly,  ten  miles  of  the  twelve— whose  trail 
would  have  looked  like  the  graph  of  a  fever  chart— receded 
with  the  receding  hours.  Then  it  began  to  rain,  and  it  kept 
on  raining  in  true  Cape  Cod  style.  Papa  John  plodded  along 
at  an  infuriating  snail’s  pace,  pulled  first  to  this  side  of  the 
road  and  then  to  the  other— cursing  all  cows. 

It  was  twilight  when  Addie  came  within  sight  of  our 
house— or  rather,  of  her  old  barn— and  a  light  broke  upon 
her  dim  cow  brain.  She  started  off  at  a  lurching  gallop, 
and  Papa  John  galloped  behind  her,  holding  on  to  the  lead-  * 
ing  rope  which  was  now  leading  him.  We  stood  on  the 
porch  and  saw  them  come  tearing  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill— Addie  dashing  forward  with  clumsy  leaps,  while  at 
her  heels  panted  Papa  John,  hatless,  breathless,  drenched 
to  the  skin,  his  boots  squee-geeing,  and  mad  as  hell. 

He  flung  the  rope  to  Alvin  and  started  up  the  hill  from 
the  bam.  Mother  was  laughing  so  hard  that  the  tears  were 
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rolling  down  her  cheeks,  but  we  children  felt  it  would  be 
just  as  well  to  scatter  before  the  wrathful  figure  reached 
the  porch.  We  had  plenty  to  occupy  us  before  supper,  and 
by  then  Mother  would  have  dealt  with  the  situation. 

We  had  plenty  to  occupy  us,  for  we  had  only  arrived  at 
the  Cape  two  days  before  and  had  not  yet  finished  digging 
in  for  our  summer  holiday. 

There  were  five  of  us  children  now.  Peggy  had  been 
born  when  I  was  seven.  She  had  entered  the  world  with  a 
roar  of  rage  and  had  been  raging  more  or  less  ever  since. 
Although  she  had  usurped  my  place  as  the  baby,  I  had 
never  dared  treat  her  with  the  condescension  of  an  older 
sister,  as  Rosamond  treated  me.  Peggy  was  great  fun— she 
is  still  great  fun.  But  she  believed  that  might  made  right, 
and  the  forcefulness  of  her  character  and  the  power  of  her 
good  right  arm  had  me  completely  cowed.  At  this  time 
Peggy  was  three,  I  was  ten,  and  Julian,  Rosamond  and 
Jack  went  up  from  there  in  two-year  steps. 

Unlike  Grandma  Rothery,  who  had  persuaded  her  hus¬ 
band  to  swap  their  farm  in  New  York  City  for  a  house  in 
Newark,  our  parents  preferred  the  country  to  the  city  for 
their  growing  brood.  Shortly  after  my  third  birthday  we 
had  left  the  too-urban  Brookline  and  had  moved  to  the 
pretty  village  of  Wellesley,  where  Mother  had  kept  her 
associations  and  friendships  since  her  days  there  in  the  first 
year  of  the  College. 

But  although  Wellesley  was  a  country  village,  Cataumet 
was  better,  for  it  was  country  itself,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  we  had  spent  our  long  summers  there.  This  necessi¬ 
tated  moving  five  children,  Emma  the  cook,  Leda  the 
Swedish  nurse-governess-seamstress,  and  an  accumulation 
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of  pets  and  plunder  which  we  dragged  back  and  forth 
with  us. 

I  cannot  remember  how  it  was  planned— and  I  am  in¬ 
capable  of  imagining— but  I  know  Mother  sailed  like  the 
breeze  through  these  semi-annual  hegiras,  and  I  know  we 
had  a  substantial  and  properly  served  breakfast  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room  at  Wellesley  and  sat  down  to  a  proper  dinner 
that  same  night  in  the  dining  room  at  Cataumet. 

Of  course  there  was  no  automobile  in  those  days  to 
catch  the  last-minute  odds  and  ends.  The  cat  and  her  kit¬ 
tens,  the  crow  and  the  squirrel— and  Skipper,  of  course; 
the  butterfly  nets,  the  rods  and  reels,  and  bows  and  arrows; 
the  rope  for  the  boat,  the  books  for  pressing  flowers— all 
of  this  miscellany  had  to  be  got  to  the  station  in  Wellesley 
—the  quiet  which  rose  behind  us  must  have  been  a  relief 
to  the  neighbors— and  hoisted  up  into  the  train,  which  took 
forty-five  minutes  to  crawl  its  dusty,  groaning  way  to  the 
South  Station.  There  we  debouched  and  waited  for  an¬ 
other  train  even  more  dusty,  which  creaked  for  two  hours 
more  as  it  crept  over  the  sixty  miles  to  Cataumet. 

When  the  train  wheezed  to  a  stop  at  the  Cataumet  sta¬ 
tion,  we  tumbled  out,  dragging  and  shoving  and  hauling 
our  livestock  and  paraphernalia. 

Fred  Lawrence,  the  station  master,  ambled  toward  us, 
chewing  a  piece  of  grass.  Fred  wasn’t  particularly  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  our  arrival.  It  meant  a  lot  more  trouble  for 
him.  Frank  Irwin,  who  ran  the  post  office  and  general  store 
directly  across  the  tracks  from  the  station,  wasn’t  enthu¬ 
siastic,  either.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  the  genuine  old 
Cape  Codders  cared  much  for  this  opening  wedge  of  sum¬ 
mer  people  who  were  beginning  to  upset  their  self-con¬ 
tained  and  thrifty  lives.  They  didn’t  mind  the  extra  cash, 
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but  they  resented  the  intrusion.  “Why  can’t  they  stay  at 
home  and  send  the  money?”  one  of  them  had  queried. 

Papa  John  never  had  anything  to  do  with  these  Pied 
Piper  pilgrimages.  He  had  his  breakfast  in  Wellesley  as 
usual  and  went  to  Boston  on  his  usual  train.  When  he 
reached  Cataumet,  everything  would  be  functioning  nor¬ 
mally.  He  was  so  used  to  Mother’s  apparently  casual  effi¬ 
ciency  that  he  probably  did  not  realize,  any  more  than  we, 
how  very  efficient  it  was.  And  he  was  used  to  being  pam- 

His  only  contribution  to  the  mechanics  of  moving  was 
to  drive  down  with  Mother  from  Wellesley  a  fortnight 
before.  With  Susan  in  the  yellow  wagonette,  they  took 
four  days  for  the  leisurely  journey,  spending  the  nights  in 
farmhouses,  eating  their  luncheons  and  suppers  beside  rut¬ 
ted  wood  roads,  and  picking  up  a  few  antique  chairs  and 
tables  on  the  way.  They  set  Alvin  to  work  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  to  air  the  house  and  the  bedding,  and  came  back 
by  train. 

Alvin  was  waiting  for  us  on  the  platform,  and  Susan 
stood  near  by,  hitched  to  the  yellow  wagonette.  Unlike 
Fred  Lawrence,  Alvin  was  really  glad  to  see  us.  He  re¬ 
garded  Emma  with  an  especially  favorable  eye,  for  he  had 
been  getting  his  own  meals  and  Emma  was  a  generous  pro¬ 
vider  for  the  table  in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  for  the  one  in 
the  dining  room. 

The  pets  were  now  comfortably  settled  in,  the  boat  was 
in  commission,  and  the  family  journal  lay  upon  the  table 
in  the  living  room.  (We  took  turns  writing  in  this  every 
night,  and  with  five  children  and  two  parents,  the  weekly 
diary  swelled  in  the  course  of  time  to  many  volumes.) 

But  there  was  still  ample  excuse  for  us  to  absent  our- 
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selves  in  the  interval  bet^veen  the  moment  when  Papa  John 
met  Mother  on  the  porch  and  the  ringing  of  the  dinner 
I  bell. 

j  When  the  bell  did  ring,  and  we  rushed  into  the  long 
dining  room,  he  was  already  there,  tubbed  and  scrubbed, 
land  in  excellent  humor. 

i  Papa  John  was  very  fond  of  the  Cataumet  house, 
j  He  left  digging  and  delving  to  other  hands,  but  it  was 
,  his  artist’s  eye  which  had  discovered  the  gray  cottage  on 
{ its  rolling  acres  above  the  pond  and  within  sight  of  the 
i  bay— and,  later,  the  eight-sided  windmill  further  down  the 
;;Cape.  He  had  found  the  native  carpenters  who  could  re- 
:  move  the  handmade  pegs  and  lift  off  the  arms  and  sails,  and 
j  bring  the  ancient  edifice  to  our  hilltop  and  reassemble  it 
in  its  entirety. 

It  was  he  who  designed  the  rustic  pergola  which  now 
connected  the  windmill  with  the  house,  and  who  decided 
|:upon  curtains  of  Turkey  red  in  the  small  windows.  There 
were  three  eight-sided  rooms  in  the  windmill.  We  children 
jslept  in  the  two  top  ones.  The  lowest  and  largest  was  a  sit- 
^  [ting  room. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  Mother  who  had  by  a  miracle  per- 
;  suaded  clematis  and  trumpet  vine  to  defy  the  Cape  Cod 
'  winds  and  poor  soil  and  clamber  over  the  latticed  front 
:  of  the  porch,  and  had  coaxed  rosa  rugosas  to  mass  their 
!  hips  and  haws,  and  in  season,  their  buds  and  blossoms, 

I  about  both  house  and  mill.  But  it  was  Papa  John  who  ad- 
f  mired  her  handiwork. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  Alvin  who  gave  the  rowboat  on  the 
pond  its  annual  coat  of  paint,  but  the  color  was  of  Papa 
'  John’s  choosing— a  bright  wagon  blue. 

It  was  he  who  had  had  the  three  small  rooms  that  over- 
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looked  the  pond  thrown  into  one  long  dining  room,  and 
had  uncovered  in  the  center  one  the  huge  fireplace  with 
an  oven  which  tunneled  its  way  deep  back  along  one  side. 

This  evening,  as  we  sat  at  dinner,  his  eye  roved  appre¬ 
ciatively  over  the  charming  room.  From  where  he  was  sit¬ 
ting,  he  faced  a  side  porch,  with  its  wall  pierced  by  a  semi¬ 
circular  window.  He  had  designed  the  window  so  that  he 
could  look  through  it  down  the  pergola  and  to  the  wind¬ 
mill.  He  liked  to  have  a  pot  of  marigolds  blooming  upon 
its  sill— a  finishing  touch  that  had  not  been  added  this  sea¬ 
son. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  omission  that  made  his  glance  hesi¬ 
tate,  stop,  and  then  fasten  itself  thoughtfully  upon  the 
arched  opening.  Perhaps  his  imagination  'was  stimulated  by 
his  recent  twelve-mile  tramp.  Whatever  the  cause,  he 
dropped  his  fork,  abruptly  pushed  back  his  chair  and  flung 
his  napkin  on  the  table. 

“Jack,  bring  me  a  saw,”  he  called.  “Julian,  get  the  ham- 
'  mer.  Rosamond— find  the  axe.” 

It  was  not  Papa  John’s  wont  to  engage  in  menial  labor, 
but  one  habit  had  been  broken  today— and  how  rudely— 
by  leading  Addie  home,  and  here  went  another. 

As  the  boys  and  Rosamond  vanished.  Papa  John  stalked 
out  to  the  porch.  The  rest  of  us  trooped  after,  Peggy  and 
I  taking  the  precaution  of  carrying  our  plates  with  us,  and 
continuing  to  eat  as  we  stood  on  the  side  lines.  Something 
was  going  to  happen— that  was  obvious.  Something  did 
happen.  Papa  John  seized  the  saw  and  immediately  began  i 
cutting  down  the  wooden  end  of  the  porch.  He  sawed 
from  the  sill  of  the  arch  to  the  floor  and  then  called  to  one 
of  us  to  bring  a  lantern.  Then  he  sawed  down  the  other 
side  and  all  together  we  gave  a  shove.  The  window  was 
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now  an  arched  door. 

Without  a  word,  Papa  John  tossed  aside  the  saw  and 
went  back  to  his  place  at  the  table  and  looked  at  the  effec¬ 
tive  view  framed  by  this  new  opening. 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  said  quietly.  And  then  in  a  sur¬ 
prised  tone,  “Rose,  my  dear— my  dinner  is  perfectly  cold! 
Won’t  you  please  tell  Emma.  .  . 
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“Where’s  that  confounded  hammer?  Jack,  Julian— have 
you  been  using  the  hammer?  I  want  it  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  whoever  uses  the  hammer  is  to  put  it  back  in 
this  drawer.” 

So  stormed  Papa  John  whenever  he  had  to  drive  a  nail. 

Although  he  had  done  no  more  carpentering  since  he 
had  sawed  the  window  into  a  door,  he  had  been  persuaded 
recently  by  his  artful  wife  that  tacking  up  the  vines  was 
not  actually  work,  but  an  ornamental  flourish  which  re-  ' 
quired  a  fine  artistic  eye. 

So  this  summer  Papa  John  had  set  aside  an  hour  or  so  j 
out  of  his  week-end  holiday  to  train  the  creepers  and  i 
climbers  which  made  our  story  and  a  half  cottage  so  unlike 
its  architectural  counterparts  which— flowerless,  vineless, 
neat  and  stark— stood  facing,  at  scattered  intervals,  the  i 
sandy  roads  of  Cataumet. 

The  time  he  had  chosen  for  this  task  was  Sunday  morn-  i 
ing. 

All  during  the  week  we  had  breakfast  at  a  quarter  to 
seven,  so  that  our  parent  would  have  time  to  eat  it  in  lei-  I 
sure,  be  driven  at  a  pleasant  jog  to  the  train,  travel  the 
sixty  miles  to  Boston,  and  reach  his  office  by  ten.  Satur¬ 
days  we  had  it  at  the  same  time,  because  he  wanted  to  start 
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in  good  season  for  an  all-day  sail  or  tramp  or  picnic. 

On  Sundays  this  schedule  was  luxuriously  varied.  Eight- 
thirty  was  the  hour. 

But  six-thirty  was  the  time  Papa  John  had  selected  to 
tack  up  the  vines,  and  his  vigorous  tat-tat-tat  shattered  our 
slumbers  and  kept  them  shattered,  for  he  did  a  thorough 
job  of  it,  until  we  were  shaken  out  of  any  idea  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  morning  nap. 

He  had  no  sympathy  with  our  protests,  and  Mother  was 
too  elated  to  have  enlisted  his  assistance  to  suggest  any 
shifting  that  might  discourage  the  ritual. 

But  there  was  one  Sunday  morning  when  no  tat-tatting 
disturbed  us.  We  slept  soundly  and  we  slept  long.  It  was 
the  rising  bell  at  last  and  not  Papa  John’s  vine  training 
which  woke  us,  and  we  scrambled  into  the  dining  room 
to  be  confronted  by  a  thunder-browed  father. 

“All  of  you  children  stand  where  you  are  and  listen  to 
me.”  We  stood  and  waited  for  the  familiar  injunction 
which  always  ran  like  this: 

“I  have  just  bought  a  new  hammer,  and  I  can’t  find  it. 
Now  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  whoever  uses  it 
is  to  put  it  back  in  the  drawer  where  it  belongs.” 

But  what  we  heard  was  something  quite  new  and  un¬ 
expected. 

“I  have  just  bought  a  new  hammer  and  I  want  it  found. 
It’s  demned  nonsense  the  way  every  hammer  I  bring  into 
this  house  is  thrown  away  and  lost  any  time  anyone  chooses 
to  use  it.  Now  none  of  you  is  to  leave  this  place,  and  you’re 
not  to  have  a  bite  to  eat  until  that  hammer  is  found.” 

Never  before  in  our  indulged  lives  had  we  heard  such 
a  dictum.  And  it  was  evident  he  meant  it.  We  had  planned 
for  an  all-day  sail  and  the  breeze  was  exactly  right,  so  we 
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turned  the  house  upside  down  and  inside  out  in  short  order. 
But  we  could  not  find  the  hammer. 

We  were  starving,  of  course— and  the  breeze— who  could 
tell  if  it  would  hold?  It  would  be  necessary  to  go  at  the 
matter  more  systematically. 

Jack  thought  that  each  of  us  had  better  take  a  certain 
area  which  he  mapped  out  and  search  it  thoroughly,  and 
everyone  agreed,  except  me.  I  had  already  whirled  through 
my  room  and  thought  I  had  done  my  bit,  and  so  delivered 
myself  of  this  brilliant  idea. 

“All  of  you  hunt,”  I  cried  brightly,  “and  Fll  sit  here  and 
think  where  it  can  possibly  be.” 

I  received  short  shrift  on  this,  and  joined  the  others  with 
no  further  suggestions.  But  we  could  not  find  the  hammer. 

Papa  John  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  and 
faced  Mother  at  the  foot,  with  the  rows  of  empty  chairs 
on  either  side. 

We  wandered  upstairs  and  down,  gradually  enlarging 
our  orbits  to  include  the  barn  and  the  chicken  house.  When 
we  were  within  earshot  of  the  dining  room  we  sighed. 

Mother  was  eating  her  breakfast  cheerfully,  but  Papa 
John  didn’t  seem  to  have  an  appetite.  He  looked  at  the 
empty  chairs  and  he  glanced  at  the  bay,  ruffling  under  the 
breeze.  Then  he  cleared  his  throat  and  called: 

“Stop  that  demned  racket  and  come  and  eat  your  break¬ 
fasts.  If  we’re  going  sailing,  we’ve  got  to  get  started.” 

We  never  did  find  that  particular  hammer,  and  the  next 
night  he  brought  home  a  new  one. 

Keys  precipitated  a  similar  crisis,  and  the  years  which 
converted  us  from  children  to  adults  had  no  effect  what¬ 
ever  upon  Papa  John’s  conviction  that  there  should  be  a 
place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place,  or  upon 
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his  manner  of  trying  to  enforce  this  admirable  system. 

It  was  many  summers  later,  and  we  had  bought  our  first 
automobile.  Papa  John  didn’t  want  an  automobile— demned- 
auto  was  one  word  in  his  vocabulary,  and  it  took  a  long 
time  and  much  pressure,  fair  and  unfair,  before  we  over¬ 
ruled  him.  But  ultimately  we  won,  and  the  gleaming  ma¬ 
chine  was  given  a  stall  in  the  barn  with  an  impressive 
padlock  to  insure  its  safety. 

We  did  not  use  it  lightly  or  often  in  those  first  days. 
Jake— who  by  now  had  taken  Susan’s  place— and  a  carriage 
provided  our  usual  locomotion.  The  car  was  gingerly  rolled 
out  and  taken  for  a  cautious  spin  only  upon  special  occa¬ 
sions.  When  it  was  brought  back,  it  was  dusted  and  locked 
up  to  stand  behind  its  padlocked  door  until  the  next  cere¬ 
monial  outing.  The  key  to  the  padlock  was  supposed  to  be 
kept  upon  a  particular  nail  behind  the  dining-room  door. 

Papa  John  belonged  to  the  school  whose  tenet  is  that 
every  key  should  have  affixed  to  it  a  small  block  of  wood, 
and  on  the  wood  should  be  printed  the  name  of  the  key. 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  gather  up  what  keys  could 
be  found  and  so  tag  and  mark  them. 

But  a  key  with  a  dangling  chunk  of  wood  is  an  un¬ 
gainly  object  to  hang  up  or  to  handle.  Somehow  the  blocks 
of  wood  became  severed  from  their  rightful  keys,  and  then 
—at  the  most  inconvenient  moment— would  come  a  shout, 
“Where’s  the  key  to  the  garage?  I  left  it  on  this  nail.  I 
want  it  distinctly  understood  that  whoever  opens  the  ga¬ 
rage  is  to  lock  it  again  and  hang  the  key  on  this  hook.”  • 

There  would  have  been  no  occasion  to  remove  the  key 
from  its  nail  on  that  particular  day  if  Skipper— this  was 
Skipper  the  Second— had  not  been  hit  by  a  car  whose 
owner  quite  obviously  did  not  keep  it  locked  up  but  who 
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careened  in  it  carelessly  down  the  road. 

Skipper  the  Second,  although  he  had  not  shared  our 
childhood,  was  a  worthy  successor  to  and  bearer  of  the 
beloved  name,  and  when  Mother  saw  him  unable  to  stand, 
but  trying  pathetically  to  wag  his  tail,  she  knew  he  must 
be  hurried  to  the  vet  at  highest  speed.  It  would  take  over 
an  hour  to  carry  him  there  in  the  carriage. 

“Get  the  automobile  out  right  away,”  called  Mother, 
seizing  her  hat  and  slamming  it  on  any  way.  “We  can  slip 
a  sheet  under  him  so  that  he  won’t  feel  that  he  is  being 
moved.  Peggy,  get  the  garage  key.” 

But  the  garage  key  was  not  to  be  found. 

We  hunted  frantically— no  perfunctory  glancing  about 
as  for  a  mere  hammer,  but  a  desperate  upheaval  of  every 
drawer  and  a  clean  sweep  of  every  shelf. 

“Smash  the  padlock  any  way  you  can,”  Mother  urged 
us.  “Get  the  car  out— somehow.” 

In  a  jiffy  the  padlock  hung  in  ruins  and  the  car  was 
rolled  out  and  driven  at  a  pace  it  had  never  known  before, 
with  Mother  holding  Skipper’s  head  in  her  lap. 

He  had  to  be  left  at  the  vet’s,  but  we  were  assured  the 
injury  was  not  fatal,  and  with  lightened  hearts  we  returned 
home  at  the  same  exhilarating  speed  at  which  we  had  left  a 
half  hour  before. 

It  was  a  custom,  early  learned  and  observed  until  the 
end  of  our  days  at  home,  not  to  rush  forth  to  meet  Papa 
John  on  his  evening  return  with  immediate  bad  news.  THs 
was  not  entirely  for  the  sentimental  reason  that  his  home¬ 
coming  should  be  cheerful,  but  partly  because  disturbing 
information  might  not  precipitate  the  same  reaction  after 
he  had  had  time  to  eat  dinner,  as  if  it  were  pitched  at  his 
head  when  he  came  up  the  steps  after  a  busy  day.  There- 
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fore,  he  had  time  to  make  his  announcement  to  us  before 
we  had  told  him  about  either  Skipper  or  the  smashed  pad¬ 
lock. 

He  made  it  by  taking  out  seven  keys,  each  of  them 
dangling  a  chunk  of  labeled  wood,  and  placing  them  in  a 
row  on  the  living-room  table. 

“Since  this  family  is  always  losing  keys,  I  have  had  these 
made.  There  is  one  for  every  day  in  the  week,  and  the  one 
for  Sunday  is  mine.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that 
no  one  is  to  touch  mine  under  any  conditions.  You  can 
lose  all  six  keys,  and  I  presume  you  will.  But  at  least  I’ll  be 
able  to  keep  the  garage  locked  and  be  able  to  open  it  when 
I  want  the  automobile.” 

I 

Absolute  silence  greeted  this  proclamation. 

Seven  new  keys  expressly  made  for  the  handsome  pad¬ 
lock,  hanging  in  ruins  on  the  stable  door. 

“So  it  was  you  who  walked  off  with  the  garage  key  this 
morning?”  Mother’s  voice  was  accusing. 

“Certainly  I  walked  off  with  it,  as  I  had  to  take  it  to 
Boston  with  me.  Why?” 

We  were  no  longer  children,  but  at  this  point  we  re¬ 
verted  to  childhood  habit.  Just  as  well  to  be  out  of  the  way 
when  he  received  the  no-longer-to-be-concealed  truth.  Just 
as  well  to  let  Mother  manage  it.  We  drifted  out  of  the 
room  and  out  of  earshot.  When,  in  due  time,  we  sauntered 
back,  we  found  that  Mother  had  handled  the  situation  with 
her  usual  diplomacy.  She  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  beside 
Papa  John,  whose  arm  was  around  her  shoulders. 

“That  dear  old  dog,”  he  was  saying,  in  a  voice  that  had 
a  break  in  it.  “I’m  certainly  glad  you  were  able  to  get  the 
automobile  out.  I’ll  go  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and 
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see  how  the  poor  fellow  is  making  out.  No,  it  will  take 
too  long  to  drive  up  with  Jake.  One  of  you  children  have 
the  car  out  at  eight-thirty  sharp.”  And  then,  thinking  of 
the  way  in  which  Skipper  had  met  his  accident,  he  added 
angrily,  “Those  demned  autos!” 


I 


IV 


THE  GUEST  WHO  DIDN’T  WANT  TO 
MHE  ANY  TROUBLE 

To  children  all  grown  people  are  old  people. 

To  be  sure,  we  carelessly  noted  a  difference  between 
the  young  wife  wheeling  her  new  baby  in  a  tasseled  peram¬ 
bulator,  and  the  ancient  grandmother  who  sat  by  her  win¬ 
dow  in  a  black  dress  which,  like  her,  held  about  itself  the 
faint  odor  of  age.  But  between  these  two  extremes,  our 
parents’  friends  and  our  friends’  parents  who  crowded  the 
house  were  all  the  same  age— an  age  which  does  not  seem 
to  exist  any  more  now  that  we  have  reached  it  ourselves. 

We  did  not  observe  or  care  if  the  ladies’  hair  were  black 
or  graying.  It  might  be  crimped  or  straight,  gathered  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck  or  on  top.  But  in  either  case  the  knot 
was  firm  and  smooth,  and  held  so  by  hairpins.  They  rarely 
addressed  each  other  by  their  first  names,  and  whether  they 
were  twenty-five  or  sixty-five,  they  all  inhabited  that  vast 
space  of  middle-age  which  has  been  banished  from  a  world 
of  beauty  parlors,  scientific  diets  and  regulated  waistlines. 
The  men’s  moustaches  and  occasional  beards  might  be 
brown  or  white,  their  figures  active  or  sedentary,  but  they 
were  all  very,  very  big,  with  deep  voices.  It  was  strange 
how,  as  we  grew  taller,  they  shrank  to  lesser  proportions. 
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But  for  a  long  time— during  all  the  years  of  our  childhood 
—they,  like  their  wives,  inhabited  that  advantageous  and 
impregnable  land  of  grown-ups. 

It  never  occurred  to  us  that  they  might  be  as  conscious 
and  jealous  of  their  exact  chronology  as  we  were.  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  if  the  smiling  ladies  with  the  rounded  bosoms 
and  swelling  hips  and  skirts  well  below  the  ankles  of  their 
high-buttoned  shoes  made  the  constant  effort  of  their 
present-day  daughters  and  granddaughters  to  keep  young, 
look  young,  and  dress  youthfully.  If  they  did,  it  was  all 
lost  upon  us  children.  We  lumped  the  whole  lot  of  them. 
Some  were  fun  and  some  were  not  so  much  fun,  but  they 
were  all  old,  and  this  was  not  in  the  least  a  disparagement. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  enviable.  Perhaps  it  is  still  so  to 
children  today.  Perhaps  even  the  most  insignificant  man 
appears  important  to  a  small  boy,  and  any  woman  over 
thirty,  no  matter  how  slim  and  vivacious,  might  just  as  well 
be  fifty  and  weigh  two  hundred. 

Our  household  was  different  from  the  houses  of  our 
playmates  in  that  our  parents’  friends  were  ours  as  well.  If 
they  dropped  in  to  call,  we  children,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
entertained  them  with  spontaneous  enjoyment.  If  they 
stayed  to  a  meal,  there  was  no  segregation  of  adults  eating 
in  one  room  at  one  hour,  and  children  in  another  room  at 
another  hour.  We  all  sat  together  up  and  down  the  long 
dining-room  table  and  the  conversation  was  general— cre- 
scendoing  into  argument  until  it  resembled  a  full  orches¬ 
tra,  or  perhaps  a  brass  band— rather  than  restrained  adult 
chamber  music. 

Here,  again,  it  was  Mother  who  made  the  relationship 
between  the  generations  so  agreeable  that  frequently  when 
we  were  asked  what  guest  we  would  like  for  Sunday  din- 
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ner,  or  what  friend  we  would  invite  for  a  summer  holiday, 
we  chose  a  grown-up  as  often  as  a  boy  or  girl  our  own 
age. 

But  although  they  were  all  anomalous  in  size  and  years, 
they  were  extraordinarily  distinctive  in  personality.  Just 
as  the  first  wedding  we  ever  go  to,  or  the  first  funeral, 
makes  such  an  impression  that  subsequent  weddings  and 
funerals  throughout  our  lives  are  viewed  in  the  light  of 
comparison,  so  our  notions  of  a  proper  ecclesiastic  derive 
from  the  tall  bachelor  who  was  the  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church  next  door.  He  had  a  lean  dark  face  with  a  beaked 
nose  like  Savonarola’s,  and  he  read  the  service  with  the 
clipped  syllables  and  intonations  that  would  have  been  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  London.  The  family  doctor  who  tended  us  in 
birth,  infancy  and  adolescence  set  the  pattern  for  all  doc¬ 
tors  since.  Dear  Mr.  Hathaway,  the  noble  patriarch  with 
the  gray  sideburns  and  a  volume  of  Sophocles  or  Virgil  in 
his  shabby  overcoat  pocket,  remains  to  this  day  our  ideal 
of  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar.  We  were  delighted  when  the 
bell  rang  and  then  the  front  door  was  pushed  open  with¬ 
out  ceremony,  and  Mr.  Hathaway  stood  on  the  threshold 
just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner.  A  chair  was  slid  in 
between  two  others,  another  plate  produced,  and  we  all 
clamored  for  the  privilege  of  “having  him  first”  after  din¬ 
ner.  For  he  would  do  our  Greek  and  Latin  lessons  with  us 
and  we  would  be  able  the  next  day  to  produce  exercises 
so  correct  that  our  teachers  would  smile  covertly. 

W.  L.  Taylor,  the  artist  who  lived  next  door,  used  us  all 
as  models  at  various  times,  and  the  big  room  upstairs  where 
we  wiggled  about,  with  its  great  north  window  and  its 
intricate  system  of  shades,  with  its  easels  and  draperies,  and 
canvases  leaning  against  the  wall,  set  our  standard  for  all 
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subsequent  studios. 

As  for  Benny  the  Magician,  he  was  neither  of  our  par¬ 
ents’  generation  nor  ours,  but  belonged  to  the  timeless  and 
ageless  company  of  Cagliostro  and  Houdini.  For  Benny  the 
Magician,  although  he  was  for  a  time  a  minor  employee  in 
Papa  John’s  office  and  was  subsequently  forced  to  engage 
in  many  other  businesses  to  support  himself,  his  wife  and 
his  family,  subsisted,  as  far  as  we  children  were  concerned, 
entirely  on  legerdemain. 

He  always  carried  in  his  pocket  a  pack  of  cards,  whose 
giddy  appearances  and  disappearances  dazzled  our  eyes  and 
confounded  our  reason,  and  there  was  not  a  boy  who  came 
to  see  Jack  and  Julian  who  did  not,  with  them,  at  some 
time  study  with  Benny— who  was  the  soul  of  patience  and 
generosity— how  to  palm  cards,  swallow  rulers  and  produce 
pennies  from  the  end  of  their  noses. 

It  was  Benny’s  custom  during  his  vacations— and  his  va¬ 
cations  were  frequent  and  prolonged— to  travel  with  a  cir¬ 
cus,  just  for  fun,  performing  feats  of  prestidigitation  on  a 
platform  near  the  strong  man  and  the  fat  lady.  His  tales 
of  these  journeyings  were  quite  as  engrossing  as  his  sleight- 
of-hand  performances. 

When  he  came  on  his  summer  visit  to  the  Cape,  he  would 
bring  his  folding  table  and  wand  and  some  of  his  simplest 
paraphernalia  and  give  an  entertainment  in  the  little  Meth¬ 
odist  Church— the  proceeds  donated  to  the  minister’s  salary. 
It  was  not  until  much  later  that  we  remembered  that  he 
did  not  produce  white  rabbits  out  of  his  tall  hat,  but  kit¬ 
tens  or  chickens  or  whatever  small  livestock  the  place 
happened  to  afford  at  the  moment.  But  we  marveled  whole¬ 
heartedly  at  the  lightning  skill  of  the  necromancer,  who 
was  slight  and  tall  and  dark,  with  olive  complexion  and 
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sweeping  black  moustaches— all  in  the  best  tradition. 

Later  in  life  Benny  the  Magician  had  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  in  the  air  the  various  balls  of  his  domestic  and  economic 
life,  but  he  never  lost  the  flexibility  of  his  fingers,  or  his 
diverting  conversational  patter  as  he  waved  colored  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  over  glasses  which  were  now  empty  and  now 
full,  and  found  one  person’s  watch  in  another  person’s 
pocket. 

Among  the  many  grown-up  habitues  of  our  household 
was  a  low-voiced,  black-bearded  gentleman  who  had  been 
a  boyhood  friend  of  my  father,  and  who  appeared  in 
Wellesley  at  Christmas  and  at  the  Cape  for  a  fortnight.  His 
wife  and  his  two  sons,  who  always  seemed  to  us  mere 
babies,  because  they  were  several  years  younger  than  even 
the  youngest  of  us,  came  with  him  then.  But  for  the  long 
Labor  Day  holiday  he  came  alone,  and  he  and  my  father 
went  sailing  together  just  as  they  had  done  all  the  Labor 
Days  before  any  of  us  children  were  born— indeed,  before 
either  of  them  was  married. 

Mr.  Hale  never  wanted  to  make  any  trouble,  and  in 
order  to  assure  this  he  brought  certain  precautionary  aids, 
which  he  arranged  in  an  invariable  order  on  his  bureau.  I 
suppose  he  brought  the  usual  necessities  also  in  his  neat 
black  bag,  but  what  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  us 
was  this  peculiarly  complete  outfit  destined  to  keep  him 
from  bothering  anyone.  These  included  two  needles,  one 
threaded  with  black  and  one  with  white  thread,  in  case 
he  needed  minor  repairs;  a  few  safety  pins  of  assorted  sizes 
linked  together;  a  piece  of  string  in  case  he  needed  a  piece 
of  string;  and  a  candle  end  which  he  stuck  on  a  small  piece 
of  wood,  which  he  also  provided. 

This  was  before  the  house  at  the  Cape  had  been  wired 
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for  electricity.  Lamps— it  was  my  chore  to  fill  and  clean 
them;  and  candles— it  was  Peggy’s  chore  to  see  that  the 
candlesticks  were  tidied  and  replenished— furnished  what 
light  was  needed.  Mr.  Hale  took  no  chances  of  disturbing 
anyone,  if,  after  he  had  gone  to  his  room,  he  discovered 
that  either  Peggy  or  I  had  lapsed  in  our  domestic  duties. 

After  he  and  my  father— not  necessarily  alone,  for  we 
all  loved  to  go  sailing— had  tossed  about  in  the  cockleshell 
of  a  catboat  on  Buzzards  Bay  for  the  day,  Mr.  Hale  ex¬ 
pected  no  further  attention.  He  hunted  for  mushrooms 
with  us,  he  helped  Alvin  pick  the  peas  for  dinner,  and  he 
sat  at  the  piano  playing  and  accompanying  himself  in  a 
sweet  and  gentle  tenor.  As  long  as  he  assured  himself  that 
he  wasn’t  making  any  trouble  for  anyone,  he  was  content 
to  be  a  member  of  the  family. 

It  was  a  paradox  that  he  was  destined  to  precipitate  such 
a  hullabaloo  that  even  now,  I  am  sure,  its  faint  reverbera¬ 
tions  echo  across  the  moors  and  the  pond  by  the  windmill 
and  sigh  through  the  fire-scorched  scrub  pine  forests. 

The  day  after  Labor  Day  Papa  John  abruptly  decided 
to  “leave  all  you  youngsters”  and  take  Mother  and  spend 
a  night  or  two  at  the  bungalow  which  he  had  built  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Mashpee,  a  dozen  miles  inland,  which  was 
our  favorite  destination  for  all-day  picnics  and  camping- 
out  parties  and  fishing  expeditions. 

So  Susan,  the  gray  mare,  was  harnessed  to  the  yellow 
dogcart,  a  basket  of  food  and  a  pail  of  oats  stowed  under 
the  seat  and  off  they  went,  leaving  us  and  Mr.  Hale  to 
entertain  ourselves  and  each  other— which  we  probably  did 
successfully  the  first  day,  for  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Hale  disappeared  some  time  after 
breakfast  and  did  not  appear  for  luncheon,  and  we  assumed 
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that  he  had  taken  a  handful  of  cookies  and  an  apple  and 
gone  off  for  a  tramp.  He  did  not  appear  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  which  we  thought  a  little  odd,  and  he  did 
not  come  back  for  dinner.  By  this  time  we  began  to  feel  a 
trifle  worried.  As  it  grew  darker  we  became  more  worried. 
We  wandered  about,  calling  and  whistling  and  listening 
for  a  reply  until  our  uneasiness  deepened  into  anxiety.  Mr. 
Hale,  who  never  wanted  to  make  any  trouble,  would 
surely  have  told  us  if  he  expected  to  be  away  like  this. 

The  stars  came  out  and  the  moon  came  up  and  still  no 
sign  of  Mr.  Hale.  We  lighted  lanterns  and  went  back  over 
the  moors  and  through  the  near-by  wood  roads  we  had 
more  casually  investigated  that  afternoon.  Finally  Jack  and 
Julian  got  out  the  boat  and  rowed  up  and  down  and  all 
around  the  pond,  peering  shudderingly  over  the  edge  for 
some  horrendous  floating  lump. 

By  ten  o’clock,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  we  got  the  key 
to  the  church  from  the  Methodist  minister  across  the  way 
and  rang  the  church  bell  violently.  Just  what  this  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  do,  I  don’t  know.  What  it  did  do  was  to  rouse  all 
the  neighbors,  who  came  flocking  to  the  house  to  see  what 
the  trouble  was. 

Rosamond,  the  capable  older  sister,  had  the  fire  in  the 
kitchen  stove  well  stoked  and  began  heating  water,  warm¬ 
ing  blankets,  filling  hot  water  bottles  and  making  coffee. 
The  gathering  crowd  of  men— well  used  to  fire  fighting  in 
the  Cape  Cod  woods— organized  the  territory  into  search¬ 
ing  areas  and  set  forth  with  bells  and  lanterns,  leading  a 
horse  and  cart  to  bring  home  the  guest  who,  by  this  time, 
was  not  only  surely  missing  but  possibly  injured. 

All  night  long  the  bells  rang,  the  coffee  boiled,  and  the 
lanterns  flashed  up  and  down  the  rutted  wood  roads.  But 
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at  daybreak  we  knew  that  the  next  thing  we  must  do  was 
to  get  word  to  Papa  John  and  Mother. 

Of  course  there  was  no  way  to  communicate  with  them 
except  to  drive  over  to  the  bungalow  and  inform  them  by 
word  of  mouth.  Exhilarating  as  it  would  be  to  be  chosen 
as  such  an  important  messenger,  it  would  be  a  mixed  pleas¬ 
ure.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Papa  John  would  berate  us 
soundly  for  our  negligence  in  letting  Mr.  Hale  go  off  in 
this  manner,  and  for  our  ineptness  of  search. 

Rosamond,  who  always  appropriated  the  disagreeable 
tasks  and  who  had  been  up  all  night  with  the  coffee  and 
blankets  and  hot  water  bottles,  finally  mounted  the  saddle 
horse  and  set  forth  on  the  deliciously  painful  errand. 

It  took  well  over  an  hour,  even  on  horseback,  to  thread 
the  winding  road  from  Cataumet  to  the  edge  of  Lake 
Mashpee  and  it  was  seven  o’clock  when  she  came  in  sight 
of  the  bungalow.  There  was  the  yellow  dogcart.  There 
was  Susan  grazing  peacefully  near  by,  and  on  the  porch  of 
the  bungalow  just  sitting  down  to  breakfast  were  Papa 
John  and  Mother  and— yes— Mr.  Hale! 

They  waved  gaily.  Although  Papa  John  frequently  had 
the  idea  he  would  enjoy  “getting  away  from  all  you 
youngsters,”  he  was  always  pleased  when  any  or  all  of  us 
turned  up,  and  it  gave  him  especial  satisfaction  when  my 
tall  sister  came  galloping  on  horseback  down  a  wood  road 
to  meet  him  as  he  was  returning  from  ai<  tramp.  That  she 
should  ride  over  to  have  breakfast  with  them  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea. 

Rosamond,  momentarily  speechless  from  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  stared  at  Mr.  Hale  as  at  a  ghost.  If  anger  succeeded 
these  emotions,  she  controlled  it.  She  dismounted,  carefully 
unsaddled  and  unbridled  her  horse,  and  silently  joined  the 
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I  three  at  the  breakfast  table.  If  our  account  of  the  night’s 
anguish  and  turmoil  would  surprise  them,  she  would  first 
I  hear  Mr.  Hale’s  account  of  his  behavior. 

The  explanation  was  simple. 

The  same  idea  that  had  occurred  to  Papa  John— that  it 
1  might  be  refreshing  “to  get  away  from  all  you  youngsters” 
;  —had  occurred  to  Mr.  Hale.  He  thought  it  would  be  pleas¬ 
ant  to  walk  over  to  the  bungalow  and  join  Papa  John  and 
Mother,  spend  the  night,  have  breakfast  and  walk  back  the 
i  next  day.  Seeing  no  one  around  to  whom  to  confide  this 
'  idea,  he  took  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  and  wrote  on  it  in  bold 
:  letters,  “Gone  to  the  Bungalow.”  He  placed  this  paper 
with  one  edge  held  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  and  the 
I  paper  itself  projecting,  and  then  he  propped  the  book  up 
:  against  the  lamp  in  the  living  room.  After  surveying  it 
;  judicially,  he  reckoned  on  the  possibility  of  our  not  com- 
I  ing  into  the  living  room  immediately,  and  being  concerned 
lor  incommoded  by  his  non-appearance.  So  he  took  the 
I  book  with  the  paper  sticking  out  of  it  and  propped  it 

I  against  the  back  of  a  chair.  Then  he  took  the  chair  and  set 

II  it  on  the  middle  of  the  dining-room  table.  “Now,”  he 
S  thought,  “they  can’t  miss  that,”  and  with  a  free  mind  and 

quiet  tread  set  off  for  the  bungalow. 

I  The  cook  rushing  in  to  set  the  table  for  luncheon  and 
i  seeing  a  chair  up  on  it,  assumed  it  was  merely  some  more 
I  of  our  usual  monkeyshines  and  slammed  it  down  on  the 
I  floor.  Then  she  picked  up  the  book  and  pushed  it  back  into 
I  the  bookcase,  shoving  the  unread  proclamation  inside  the 
I  cover. 

I  And  from  the  book  the  crushed  Mr.  Hale  extracted  it  on 
his  return  to  a  house  strewn  with  smoked  lanterns,  cold 
coffee  and 


clammy  hot  water  bottles.  .  .  . 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  to  us  children  the  fearsome  night 
now  became  a  grand  tale  of  adventure  and  Mr.  Hale  a  sort 
of  hero  in  reverse— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Papa  John  and 
Mother  had  not  had  one  moment  of  distress,  Mr.  Hale 
could  not  recover  from  his  calamitous  notoriety.  He  was  a 
changed  man  from  that  hour. 

He  had  to  be  urged  and  implored  to  come  again  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Labor  Day,  and  although  he  set  forth  his  piece  of 
string  and  safety  pins  and  candle  end  and  needles  and 
thread,  it  was  without  zest  and  without  complacency.  He 
refused  to  venture  alone  out  of  sight  of  the  house.  When 
he  played  the  piano  he  sang  very  softly  indeed,  and  when 
he  went  mushroom  hunting  he  humbly  gleaned  the  smallest 
ones. 
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It  was  the  first  day  of  cranberrying,  and  early  in  the 
morning  we  heard  the  sound  of  wagons  and  carts,  packed 
with  every  member  of  every  household,  passing  on  their 
way  to  Galen  Swift’s  big  bog. 

We  rushed  to  the  doors  and  windows  and  waved,  not 
because  the  scattering  procession  was  either  long  or  bril¬ 
liant,  but  because  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  cranberry 
picking,  and  all  of  us  children  were  going  to  join  our 
neighbors  on  the  bog. 

This  was  the  only  time  during  the  four  summer  months 
that  the  Cape  Codders  came  together  in  anything  that 
could  be  called  community  co-operation.  To  be  sure,  they 
met  at  church  and  prayer  meeting  and  occasionally  the 
Ladies’  Aid  would  get  up  a  Lawn  Party.  When  a  forest 
fire  broke  out— as  so  frequently  happened— every  man  and 
boy  worked  day  and  night,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  fighting 
the  flames  with  back  fires  and  trenches.  This,  however,  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  common  emergency  rather  than  com¬ 
munal  exchange. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  your  true  Cape  Codder,  in  his 
neat,  well-built  house,  with  its  front  door  locked  and 
frequently  blocked  by  a  lilac  bush  as  high  as  the  lintel, 
lived  with  a  minimum  of  paying  or  receiving  calls.  Like 
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the  well-furnished  and  dustless  parlor,  the  front  door  was 
never  used  except  for  funerals  or  weddings  or  when  the 
minister  came  to  call. 

They  did  not  really  need  to  use  the  parlor,  for  there  was 
an  astonishing  amount  of  room  in  even  the  smallest  Cape 
Cod  cottages.  They  had  been  built  a  hundred  years  before 
by  sea  captains  and  ship  carpenters  who  knew  their  bus¬ 
iness,  and  they  were  as  trim  and  snug  as  ships. 

The  same  neatness  and  decency  prevailed  inside  as  out. 
None  of  the  two  or  three  score  families  who  made  up  the 
population  of  Cataumet  kept  a  servant,  but  they  observed 
a  standard  of  living  that  made  no  compromise  with  slack¬ 
ness.  They  did  not  eat  in  their  kitchens,  but  in  their  dining 
rooms.  They  dressed  at  all  times  with  tidy  propriety.  If 
none  were  rich,  neither  were  any  of  them  destitute,  even  3| 
those  with  the  smallest  money  income.  And  although  they 
were  not  openhanded— or  openhearted,  for  that  matter— 
they  were  strictly  honorable. 

There  were  one  or  two,  of  course,  who  did  not  come 
within  this  rigid  generalization.  There  was  the  ne’er-do- 
well  in  his  solitary  shanty  on  the  hill  a  little  outside  the 
village,  who  did  odd  jobs  and  spun  tall  tales.  There  was  the 
lad  who  had  fits  and  was,  therefore,  the  object  of  our  fas¬ 
cinated— if  covert— apprehension.  There  was  the  flashing- 
eyed  young  wife  of  an  older  man  who,  with  her  black  hair  \ 
in  a  long  braid,  cantered  on  her  saddle  horse  through  the 
village  and  up  into  the  wood  roads,  and  to  whom  rumor 
attached  a  reputation  not  wholly  in  conformity  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Sunday  School. 

But  although  gossip  had  plenty  of  material,  scandal  was 
kept  sternly  out  of  sight,  so  that  we  children  knew  nothing 
more  damaging  to  village  morals  than  a  too  shrewd  deal  in 
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woodland  or  questionable  veracity  in  a  sale  of  chickens  or 
a  cow.  The  single-room  schoolhouse,  with  its  one  teacher, 
provided  sound  and  adequate  education,  and  from  it  many 
went  on  to  high  school,  seminary  or  college. 

In  front  of  the  schoolhouse  for  many  years  stood  the 
blacksmith  shop,  and  at  recess  the  children  would  gather 
there,  especially  when  Grandpa  Burgess  had  oxen  to  shoe, 
for  he  had  to  slip  a  canvas  sling  under  the  great  creatures 
and  hoist  them  completely  off  the  floor  before  he  could 
fasten  the  small  irons  on  their  cloven  hoofs,  and  that  was  an 
engrossing  performance. 

It  was  impossible  for  Papa  John  and  Mother  to  live  in 
any  community  and  not  be  on  friendly,  even  sociable  terms 
with  its  inhabitants.  Although  they  were  not  members  or 
even  regular  attendants,  they  contributed  to  the  Methodist 
Church  across  the  road,  and  when  the  parsonage  was  built 
Papa  John  gave  them  the  architectural  plans  and  all  the 
wallpaper.  Mother  sent  some  of  her  first  tomatoes  and  a 
batch  of  her  last  peas  to  this  neighbor  and  that.  To  Mrs. 
Keith,  who  lived  alone  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  she  sent 
something  else  besides. 

Mrs.  Keith  was  eighty,  and  her  tiny  cottage,  with  its 
white-floored  kitchen,  its  dining  room  with  its  spotless 
cloth,  her  paneled  parlor  with  its  melodeon  and  its  what¬ 
not  holding  coral  and  tropical  sea  shells,  her  bedroom  with 
its  four-posted  apple  wood  bed,  was  scrubbed  and  dusted 
to  perpetual  immaculacy.  She  cooked  her  frugal  meals  and 
ate  them  alone,  sitting  down  to  the  properly  laid  table  in 
the  dining  room.  Mrs.  Keith,  whose  sea  captain  husband 
had  been  lost  forty  years  ago  off  Cape  Horn,  had  sufficient 
money  for  her  needs,  and  it  was  not  charity  but  hospitality 
I  which  instigated  Mother’s  habit  of  having  an  extra  plate  on 
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our  Sunday  dinner  table.  As  we  were  served,  this  plate,  too, 
was  served,  with  the  roast  beef  or  fried  chicken  and  half  a 
dozen  vegetables,  and  then,  with  another  plate  of  dessert, 
handed  on  a  tray  to  one  of  us  children  to  run  down  to 
Mrs.  Keith’s  with  it.  Thus  the  old  lady  for  one  day  in  the 
week,  for  four  months  in  the  year,  enjoyed  a  generous  hot 
meal  which  she  had  not  had  to  cook. 

I  do  not  remember  Mrs.  Keith  ever  expressing  any  par¬ 
ticular  appreciation,  but  she  was  usually  looking  out  of  her 
window  for  us  at  one-thirty. 

It  was  these  people,  with  their  firm  features  and  gram¬ 
matical  speech  and  their  tightly  self-contained  lives  who, 
during  cranberrying,  came  together  in  one  climax  of 
sociability. 

Cranberries,  which  had  been  first  cultivated  on  Cape  Cod 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century— the  first  region  in  the 
United  States  to  grow  them  commercially— were  the  chief 
money  income  of  many  of  our  Cataumet  neighbors.  There 
were  cranberry  bogs,  large  and  small,  old  and  new,  dotted 
throughout  the  whole  Cape.  It  was  not  only  the  traveler 
driving  along  the  road  who  saw  the  flat,  low-lying  stretches 
—white  if  it  were  a  new  bog,  thickly  matted  with  green  if 
it  were  an  old  one.  Walking  through  the  woods,  one  came 
upon  them.  Coming  up  from  the  beach,  one  passed  them. 
Riding  down  a  back  road,  one  arrived  at  the  characteristic 
clearing,  with  irrigation  ditches  marking  it  off  in  checker¬ 
board  style,  and  with  its  dyke  and  the  simple  machinery 
for  flooding. 

Such  flooding  retards  blooming  until  the  danger  of  kill¬ 
ing  frost  has  passed.  It  also  prevents  the  plants’  being 
heaved  out  by  repeated  freezing  and  thawing  and  protects 
them  from  certain  insects,  blights  and  diseases. 
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Since  we  were  at  Cataumet  only  during  the  summer  we 
never  saw  the  bogs  under  water,  and  we  used  to  try  to 
imagine  how  they  must  look.  We  often  watched  them  in 
process  of  being  prepared,  and  it  used  to  fascinate  us  to  see 
how  one  man,  who  was  building  a  new  bog  or  adding  to  an 
old  one,  would  create  it  apparently  out  of  nothing  but  his 
own  labor  in  hours  after  his  regular  work. 

First  he  had  to  choose  and  then  clear  a  suitable  area  of 
all  trees,  shrubs  and  bushes,  and  remove  several  inches  of 
the  top  soil  in  order  to  destroy  the  crowns  and  roots  of 
plants  which  might  prove  as  troublesome  as  weeds. 

After  the  area  was  thus  cleared  and  the  turf  lifted,  it  was 
slowly  and  methodically  graded  to  a  uniform  level,  so  that 
it  could  be  flooded  with  a  minimum  of  water  and  also  main¬ 
tain  the  water  level  at  a  uniform  depth  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  For  the  same  reason  it  required  an  embankment 
around  its  border  and  ditches  to  remove  the  surface  water, 
and  it  was  this  embankment  and  the  glittering  pattern  of 
the  ditches  quite  as  much  as  the  flat  bog  itself  which  gave 
the  cranberry  plantation  its  peculiar  individuality. 

While  we  followed  all  these  operations  with  interest,  the 
thing  we  enjoyed  most  was  when  the  owner  and  worker 
began  to  cart  the  white  sand  up  from  the  seashore  and 
spread  it,  at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  over  the  whole 
surface  as  smoothly  as  a  sheet  is  spread  over  a  mattress. 

Finally  there  it  lay,  clean  and  white  and  firmly  soft, 
below  the  scraggly  pastures,  or  surrounded  by  the  neg¬ 
lected  scorched  woods,  as  strangely  ghostlike  as  a  meadow 
on  the  moon. 

The  planting  of  the  cuttings  in  long  even  lines  never 
interested  us  so  much,  and  the  young  meadows,  with  their 
vines  straggling  over  the  sand,  had  none  of  the  fascination 
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of  the  empty  unplanted  sand,  or  the  beauty  of  a  well- 
established  bog,  completely  padded  by  its  thick  springy 
carpet.  Of  course  one  was  supposed  never  to  walk  on  a 
cranberry  bog,  but  to  keep  to  the  narrow  footpaths  along 
the  edge  of  the  ditches.  But  it  was  a  temptation,  not  always 
resisted,  especially  when  one  was  trying  to  catch  the  bull¬ 
frogs  which  jumped  across  the  narrow  moats,  to  step  on  the 
wiry  mat  which,  as  your  foot  was  lifted,  sprang  up  with  a 
resilience  that  seemed  alive. 

All  of  these  things  merely  merged  in  our  general  recog¬ 
nition  and  recollection  of  the  Cataumet  scene.  But  cran- 
berrying  was  a  vivid  personal  excitement,  for  we  children, 
like  everyone  else,  went  to  the  bogs,  at  least  for  a  few  days 
until  the  novelty  had  worn  off  or  our  most  pressing  finan¬ 
cial  demands  had  been  met. 

Everyone  else  meant  the  minister  and  his  wife;  the  select¬ 
men  and  their  families;  the  schoolteacher  and  his  pupils— 
for  schools  were  scheduled  to  open  at  a  certain  date  “cran- 
berrying  permitting.” 

Out  from  their  houses  they  piled  at  an  early  hour— 
although  not  until  they  had  washed  the  breakfast  dishes, 
made  the  beds  and  dusted  the  parlor— and  into  farm  wagons 
they  climbed,  with  their  round  bright  cranberry  measures 
and  their  boxes  and  baskets  of  luncheon.  The  women  and 
girls  wore  clean  calico  slatted  sunbonnets  and  fresh  calico 
dresses,  and  some  of  them  pulled  long  black  gloves  made 
from  stocking  legs  over  their  hands  and  arms  to  protect 
them  from  the  scratchy  vines.  We  children  loved  to  go 
barefooted,  but  the  Cape  Cod  children  wore  shoes. 

Today  we  were,  as  usual,  a  little  late  in  arriving  at  the 
bog.  Mrs.  Chadwick,  who  was  to  keep  tally,  was  already 
sitting  in  a  chair  under  an  umbrella,  with  her  book  and 
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pencil  in  her  hand,  surrounded  by  the  open  empty  crates 
into  which  the  pickers  would  pour  their  measures  as  they 
filled  them. 

The  bog  was  laid  off  by  string  into  long  narrow  sections, 
and  the  kneeling  figures  were  thus  kept  in  line  and  none  of 
the  berries  were  missed. 

Although  they  had  only  been  there  half  an  hour,  rivalry 
had  already  begun.  Seabury  Gibbs,  the  champion,  was  even 
at  this  early  time  ahead  of  everyone  else.  Women  who 
wanted  to  gossip  picked  side  by  side.  Boys  and  girls  ma¬ 
noeuvred  so  that  they  could  be  near  each  other. 

The  five  of  us,  with  Jim  Crow  circling  over  our  heads 
cawing  delightedly,  went  up  to  Mrs.  Chadwick  and  she 
gave  us  each  a  number.  We  had  kept  our  measures  from 
last  year-round  tin  pails  marked  off  with  corrugated  rings 
so  that  you  could  see  at  precisely  what  rate  you  were 
crawling  up  through  the  six  quarts.  When  they  were  filled, 
we  would  carry  them  up  to  one  of  the  open  crates  near 
Mrs.  Chadwick,  hold  them  out  so  that  she  could  see  they 
were  properly  brimming,  and  call  our  number.  And  she 
would  put  down  a  mark  opposite  the  number  and  our  name 
in  her  book.  The  sound  of  voices  calling  their  numbers  gave 
a  fillip  of  excitement  to  the  business. 

Down  we  went  on  our  knees  and  thrust  our  fingers  into 
the  small-leaved,  bristling  vines,  pulling  off  the  crisp  red 
berries  and  rattling  them  into  our  measures.  Pulling  the  ber¬ 
ries  but  not  the  plants,  for  Galen  Swift  himself  might  come 
walking  down  the  narrow  footpath  along  the  ditch  at  any 
moment  and  reprimand  us  if  we  yanked  or  injured  the 
vines.  Jim  Crow  sat  on  a  tree  on  the  embankment  and  chat¬ 
tered  volubly,  for  he  adored  a  crowd. 

The  women  and  young  people  nearest  us  said  “Hello,” 
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and  went  on  picking.  They  did  not  object  to  us  earning  a 
few  pennies,  but  they  did  not  particularly  welcome  this 
opening  wedge  of  summer  people.  Of  course,  there  were  a 
good  many  bogs  to  be  picked  during  a  limited  season,  and 
children  with  their  nimble  fingers  and  agile  kneeling  and 
creeping  could  often  get  more  full  measures  in  a  day  than 
grown-ups,  except  that  the  Rothery  children,  who  every¬ 
one  knew  came  just  for  fun,  might  not  stick  it  out  all  day. 

Jack  stuck  it  out  all  day,  for  he  was  in  his  chronic  state 
of  bankruptcy,  and  needed  some  new  gear  for  his  boat. 
Julian  stuck  it  out,  for  he  was  never  one  to  turn  back  once 
he  had  started.  Rosamond  stuck  it  out,  for  she  was  trying 
to  beat  Carrie  Dennis,  the  selectman’s  daughter  who  was 
her  summer  crony.  But  Peggy  and  I  stuck  it  out  for  only 
one  measure. 

Peggy  had  howled  when  we  had  started  off  without  her, 
and  so  Mother  had  let  her  come  along,  as  my  particular 
charge.  Peggy  was  still  practically  a  baby,  but  she  didn’t 
want  to  stay  with  the  other  babies  who  had  been  parked 
near  old  Aunt  Lizzie  in  the  shade.  She  wanted  to  pick  with 
us,  but  she  didn’t  want  to  pick  very  long.  She  grew  restless, 
and  so  did  I. 

Together  we  managed  to  fill  one  measure  and  carried  it 
up  to  Mrs.  Chadwick,  showed  her  it  was  full,  and  I  called 
out  my  number  in  a  proudly  ringing  voice.  Peggy  said 
fiercely,  “Mine,  too,”  and  called  the  same  number  again. 
Jim  Crow,  his  shining  black  head  cocked  with  interest  at 
the  possibility  of  an  altercation,  shrieked  something  that  he, 
and  we,  imagined  to  be  the  same  number,  and  Mrs.  Chad¬ 
wick  looked  up  sharply  to  see  what  this  triplication  of  calls 
meant. 

Then  Peggy  and  I  wandered  up  to  the  screening  house 
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with  the  empty  measure  swinging  between  us.  Here  Grand¬ 
ma  Nye  and  the  other  old  ladies  whose  rheumatic  backs 
prohibited  active  picking  were  passing  the  bright  stream 
of  berries  down  the  long  screening  table,  flipping  out  with 
skillful,  aged  fingers  any  twigs  or  pebbles  or  bruised  berries. 
It  was  their  yearly  symposium  and  they  were  enjoying  it. 
Outside  the  screening  shed  the  crates,  smelling  of  new  fresh 
wood,  were  waiting  to  be  packed  and  shipped. 

We  stood  on  the  embankment  and  looked  down  over 
the  bog. 

The  long  lines  of  white  string  marked  the  narrow  sec¬ 
tions  clearly,  and  the  kneeling  figures  moved  slowly  up 
their  length.  Seabury  Gibbs  was  still  ahead.  Mrs.  Chadwick 
sat  under  her  umbrella,  but  a  ray  of  bright  sunlight  slanted 
across  the  pages  of  her  book,  making  them  very  white. 

I  noticed,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  bog,  quite  separated 
from  all  the  others,  three  dark  kneeling  figures.  They  were 
the  three  Portuguese  men  who  had  come  to  Cataumet  in 
the  spring  and  rented  a  shed  near  Reuben  Lawrence’s  store, 
where  they  slept  and  cooked  their  foreign-smelling  meals, 
and  from  which,  returning  home  at  twilight  from  an  all-day 
drive,  we  sometimes  heard  the  sound  of  a  guitar  and  singing 
voices,  and  sometimes  a  shuffle  of  dancing  feet. 

They  were  humble  and  quiet  enough  when  they  came 
to  our  door  selling  huckleberries  and  blueberries  or  a  bucket 
of  clams  or  oysters.  When  Alvin  was  laid  up  with  a  cut 
hand.  Mother  had  given  one  of  them  a  few  days’  work  in 
the  garden.  The  people  in  the  village  did  not  object  to 
them,  but  neither  did  they  pay  them  any  attention.  They 
weren’t  exactly  tramps,  but  it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
they  would  move  on  after  cranberrying. 
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And  now  there  was  a  general  movement  down  on  the 
bog. 

People  were  getting  up,  stretching,  going  over  to  the 
shade  by  the  embankment  where  they  had  left  their  lunch¬ 
eon  baskets.  It  would  be  pleasant  for  neighbors  who  rarely 
sat  at  each  other’s  tables  to  eat  together.  The  women  would 
exchange  slices  of  pie  and  cake  and  recipes.  The  old  ladies 
would  come  down  from  the  screening  shed.  The  young 
people  would  stroll  off  together  and  share  their  luncheons. 

Jack  and  Julian  and  Rosamond  had  brought  their  lunch¬ 
eons,  too,  and  had  called  to  Carrie  to  join  them.  Peggy  was 
ready  to  go  home,  and  so  was  I. 

We  walked  along  the  embankment  and  reached  the  road. 

Looking  back  once  more,  I  saw  that  the  three  Portuguese’ 
men  were  still  on  their  knees  over  at  the  edge  of  the  bog. 
Of  course  no  one  expected  they  would  join  the  others. 
Probably  they  wouldn’t  stop  at  all,  but  go  right  on  picking. 
Jim  Crow  had  come  down  from  his  tree  and  was  hopping 
along  beside  them,  near  enough  to  be  sociable  but  far 
enough  away  to  be  out  of  reach. 

I  am  sure  it  did  not  occur  to  anyone  picking  on  Aaron 
Swift’s  bog  forty  years  ago  that  the  three  Portuguese 
would  become  hundreds  of  Portuguese— that  they  would 
bring  their  women  and  children  and  build  new  shacks  a 
little  away  from  the  side  of  the  road,  and  plant  strawberry 
patches— that  they  would  pick  so  many  huckleberries  and 
fight  so  many  wood  fires  that  they  would  be  darkly  ac¬ 
cused  of  setting  these  fires  to  insure  a  good  huckleberry 
crop  the  next  season— that  there  would  be  first  one  and 
then  a  dozen  Portuguese  children  in  the  schoolhouse  near 
the  blacksmith  shop— that  in  time  there  would  be  dark¬ 
eyed  young  women  with  foreign  names  teaching  in  school- 
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houses  all  over  the  Cape,  and  dark-eyed  Portuguese  youths 
going  away  to  college. 

That  night  when  Jack  and  Julian  and  Rosamond  came 
home  they  brought  exciting  news.  It  seemed  that  one  of 
the  Portuguese  had  a  wooden  scoop,  and  that  instead  of 
picking  the  berries  by  hand  he  pushed  this  device,  with  its 
long  wooden  teeth,  through  the  vines  and  gathered  up 
berries  by  the  cupful.  Mr.  Swift  had  been  indignant  and 
had  forbidden  them  to  use  any  such  contrivance,  because 
it  would  tear  the  vines  and  bruise  the  berries. 

The  Portuguese  put  his  scoop  aside  and  went  on  picking 
by  hand. 

But  the  next  year  Mr.  Handy  permitted  a  few  skillful 
individuals  to  use  the  scoop  on  his  bog,  and  by  and  by  they 
were  used  on  all  of  them.  And  somehow  that  changed 
everything. 

As  the  dark-skinned  foreigners  increased  with  every 
passing  season,  as  they  swarmed  and  settled  on  the  bogs— 
silent,  industrious  and  alien— the  Cape  Codders  began  to 
drop  out.  First  the  girls  and  women,  then  men  like  the 
schoolteacher  and  postmaster  and  selectmen. 

Nowadays  it  is  no  longer  an  intimate  family  affair,  with 
the  minister’s  daughter  and  the  storekeeper’s  son  manoeu¬ 
vring  so  that  they  can  kneel  side  by  side  and  whisper  to¬ 
gether.  Mrs.  Swift  and  Mrs.  Handy  no  longer  exchange 
recipes  over  their  picnic  luncheons.  Aunt  Lizzie  no  longer 
tends  the  babies  in  the  shade  and  Grandma  Nye  has  long 
since  departed  from  the  screening  shed. 

Later  there  was  to  be  another  influx  of  outsiders  and  this, 
too,  was  destined  to  alter  not  only  the  roads  and  the  visible 
scene,  but  the  Cape  Cod  way  of  life— for  summer  folks 
built  their  own  new  houses  or  bought  and  remodeled  old 
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ones.  They  came  first  with  horses  and  then  with  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  they  remained  with  tearooms  and  gift  shops 
and  summer  theatres. 

Anyone  who  motors  down  the  Cape  nowadays  can  see 
these  things,  and  those  of  us  who  knew  it  when  a  dozen 
miles  through  the  sand  of  the  roads  was  a  pull  for  any 
horse,  can  never  cease  to  marvel  that  the  whole  terrain  has 
shrunk  in  the  most  astonishing  way.  Not  only  has  a  three- 
or  four-hour  drive  contracted  to  a  brief  ten  or  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  but  even  the  bluffs  which  were  so  high  do  not  seem  so 
stupendous  any  more,  and  the  immense  curve  of  certain 
white  beaches,  dotted  now  with  summer  bathing  pavilions, 
are  merely  small  bright  sickles  of  sand. 

In  front  of  the  house  where  Grandpa  Burgess  lived— he 
whom  the  school  children  used  to  watch  as  he  hoisted  an 
ox  in  a  canvas  sling  and  shod  it  skillfully— there  is  a  filling 
station. 

Many  of  the  cottages  whose  locked  front  door  was 
blocked  by  lilac  bushes  have  cut  away  the  barrier  which 
insured  their  tight  and  self-sufficient  privacy.  In  its  stead 
there  is  an  iron  bracket,  bearing  a  sign  that  says  “Tourists 
Welcome.” 


I. 
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Papa  John  picked  up  the  reins  and  Mother  turned  to 
wave  good-bye  to  us  as  we  stood  at  the  front  gate  to  watch 
them  start. 

It  was  Saturday  morning,  and  “We’ll  be  back  before 
dark  tomorrow,”  Mother  said.  “Rosamond  is  in  charge  of 
everything  and  you  are  all  to  do  as  she  tells  you.” 

In  the  back  of  the  buggy  were  the  picnic  basket,  oats  for 
Susan,  extra  wraps,  a  shovel  and  an  axe  in  case  they  got 
stuck  somewhere,  a  rod  and  reel  should  they  pass  a  pro¬ 
pitious  pond. 

With  a  horse  and  carriage,  there  always  seemed  to  be 
plenty  of  time  and  plenty  of  room.  Today,  with  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  smoothly  surfaced  highways,  one  rarely  makes 
as  much  mileage  as  one  had  hoped,  and  even  more  rarely 
has  time  to  stop  and  linger  at  any  place  which  takes  the 
fancy,  and  never  has  enough  space  for  all  the  dunnage 
needed  or  the  purchases  acquired. 

Papa  John  and  Mother  had,  in  the  course  of  half  a  dozen 
summers,  deciphered  many  a  winding  three-pathed  trail 
dignified  by  the  name  of  road,  and  followed  it  past  half- 
hidden  cranberry  bogs,  past  a  dimpled  pond  with  a  rim  of 
white  sandy  beach,  across  an  undulation  of  scrub  pine, 
through  stretches  of  stark  and  blackened  forest,  to  emerge 
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finally  into  a  neat  hamlet  which,  unacquainted  with  the 
railway  and  unblemished  by  telegraph  poles,  maintained 
the  Cape  Cod  standard  of  decent  building  and  sober  living. 

It  was  a  bland  soft  day  and  the  sky  stretched  in  a  vast 
blue  arch  from  horizon  to  horizon  rim. 

They  turned  off  the  main  road  into  the  woods,  and  keep¬ 
ing  to  the  least  faintly  defined  of  the  wandering  paths 
jogged  in  the  direction  of  Sandwich.  Susan  knew  how  to 
pick  up  her  feet  to  avoid  a  rolling  stone  or  a  half-rotted 
stump.  When  she  came  to  a  fire-crumbled  tree  which  had 
fallen  across  her  way,  she  waited  until  Papa  John  got  out 
and  chopped  it  in  two  and  flung  it  to  one  side. 

And  when,  after  an  hour  or  so,  she  reached  a  certain 
jeweled  pond,  whose  sloping  beach  met  laurel  bushes  and 
wild  roses,  she  stopped  hopefully.  But  she  met  with  disap¬ 
pointment. 

Her  master  and  mistress  were  not  going  to  have  their 
luncheon  here,  as  they  so  often  did.  They  were  not  going 
to  Sandwich,  dreaming  beside  its  willow-shaded  pool  and 
with  the  white  spire  of  its  church  pointing  skyward.  They 
were  going  half  a  dozen  miles  further  to  a  village  where 
neither  they  nor  Susan  had  ever  been  before. 

Cape  Codders  had  small  reason  to  take  them  to  Mashpee, 
and  few  of  the  summer  people  who  were  beginning  to 
come  to  cottages  near  the  bays  and  beaches  had  ever  heard 
of  what  had  once  been  a  reservation  for  Christian  Indians— 
further  and  more  singularly  designated  as  South  Sea  Island 
Indians. 

But  Papa  John  and  Mother  had  heard  of  this  “Praying 
Town”  isolated  in  the  interior  of  the  Cape,  where  a  people 
remained  quite  unlike  any  others— a  people  who  had  neither 
disturbed  nor  been  disturbed  by  the  outside  world.  They 
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lad  heard  of  the  marshes  and  inlets,  the  fields  and  ponds, 
;he  islands  and  the  largest  lake  on  Cape  Cod,  which  in  1660 
lad  been  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Praying 
Indians.  They  had  heard  that  throughout  this  region  the 
[ndians  had  lived  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  and 
vestiges  of  their  clam  and  oyster  smoking  might  still  be 
found,  although  nothing  was  left  but  legends  of  the  wig¬ 
wams  surrounded  by  patches  of  beans  and  corn. 

Here  had  been  the  homes  of  groups  of  families  united  by 
blood  and  by  their  allegiance  to  one  leading  family,  with  a 
local  chieftain  whose  office  was  hereditary  in  the  male  line. 

As  in  other  parts  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  there  were 
sachems  or  “royalty”  and  “common  people”  who  possessed 
Ino  rights  to  the  tribal  lands.  Outsiders  who  joined  the  tribe 
—for  to  this  reservation  came  recruits  from  all  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  and  even  from  Long  Island— had  no  legal 
frights  or  ownership  in  the  land,  but  attached  themselves  to 
one  of  the  established  families.  Thus  a  group  of  more  or 
less  related  individuals  controlled  a  definite  tract  of  country 
^  as  its  own.  A  family  which  had  long  resided  in  any  part  of 
the  common  tract  and  had  developed  it  was  obliged  to 
get  the  consent  of  the  chief,  as  well  as  of  the  other  families, 
before  it  could  dispose  of  its  property. 

It  was  in  this  region,  where  the  hills  were  wooded  and 
full  of  game,  where  the  rivers  and  ponds  yielded  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fish,  that  ten  thousand  acres  had  been  set  aside  by 
the  General  Courts  at  the  beginning  of  Massachusetts  his¬ 
tory.  And  here  about  three  hundred  Praying  Indians  had 
pitched  their  wigwams  and  here  about  half  that  number 
still  remained. 

The  wood  road  which  Papa  John  and  Mother  had  fol¬ 
lowed  brought  them  out  at  last  into  a  settlement  which 
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scattered  its  few  small  gray  houses  along  a  winding  sandy 
street,  with  lesser  paths  leading  from  it. 

A  copper-colored  child  darted  away  at  their  approach, 
but  a  barefooted  young  girl,  whose  hair  hung  down  her 
back  in  a  long  black  braid,  stared  at  them,  surprised  but 
unafraid.  She  had  drawn  up  an  ancient  horse,  attached  to 
a  still  more  ancient  wagon,  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  and 
with  a  bucket,  fastened  to  a  pole,  was  dipping  up  the  clear 
water  and  emptying  it  into  a  barrel  in  the  cart. 

Papa  John  and  Mother  tied  Susan  by  this  same  stream, 
and  proceeded  on  foot  down  the  single  street.  A  man, 
bronze-skinned  and  very  straight,  passed  them  and  nodded 
gravely.  A  woman,  with  the  same  direct  and  sober  gaze, 
observed  them  from  her  doorstep. 

Thus  they  came  to  the  church,  to  the  store,  to  the  post 
office. 

Thus  they  had  traversed  the  whole  town  of  Mashpee. 

They  were  not  the  first  outsiders  to  penetrate  into  this 
remote  and  tranquil  spot.  For  a  long  time,  fishermen  and 
hunters,  few  in  number  and  discreet  in  keeping  a  secret,  had 
come  there.  Every  morning  a  team  jogged  in  from  Sand¬ 
wich,  carrying  the  mail.  But  surveyors  had  not  yet  brought 
their  chains  to  straighten  building  lines  or  indicate  the 
possible  future  roads.  There  was  no  telegraph;  no  electric 
lights  to  shame  the  lantern  and'  the  fireflies;  no  summer 
boarders  to  break  the  spell  of  quietness. 

They  spent  the  night  where  the  fishermen  and  hunters 
spent  theirs,  and  they  found  their  landlord  courteous,  well- 
spoken  and  reserved,  and  in  no  haste  to  change  his  ways  or 
enlarge  his  custom.  What  need  to  labor  unduly  when  the 
fish  were  always  there  for  the  catching,  and  enough  beans 
and  corn  for  merely  scratching  in  the  ground?  What  need 
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to  dig  a  well  when  the  barefooted  daughter  could  dip 
water  from  a  stream  which  was  cool  in  summer  and  not 
frozen  in  winter?  At  the  store  he  could  exchange  eggs  for 
I  meat,  potatoes  for  meal,  turnips  for  thread,  and  if  he  had 
no  eggs  or  potatoes  or  turnips,  he  could  get  credit. 

Unchurchly  as  my  parents  were,  they  went  to  church 
the  next  day  and  found  it  packed  with  dusky  worshippers 
who  sang  endlessly  and  lustily.  After  the  service  they 
chatted  with  the  minister,  who  was  a  white  man,  and  who 
led  them  to  a  cheerful  graveyard  basking  in  the  sunshine 
at  the  junction  of  three  roads.  Here  he  pointed  out  to  them 
a  grave  which  measured  ten  feet  from  headstone  to  foot- 
stone,  which  meant  the  ancient  one  had  been  a  mighty  man. 

They  asked  permission  to  open  their  picnic  basket  near 
the  church  and  invited  the  minister  to  share  the  luncheon 
with  them,  which  he  did.  And  he  told  them  this  brief  gen¬ 
eral  history  of  Mashpee. 

The  ten  thousand  acres  which  the  General  Courts  had 
set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Indians  had  diminished 
since  1660.  Falmouth,  when  it  became  a  township,  appro¬ 
priated  a  large  slice  of  the  land  and  one  of  the  loveliest 
harbors.  Sandwich  had  taken  another  slice  and  divided  the 
big  lake  with  them.  And  as  the  white  brother  drew  closer, 
he  fell  into  the  way  of  cutting  the  wood  from  the  hills. 
Thus,  after  the  manner  of  Indian  reservations,  the  number 
of  square  miles  dwindled  and  so  did  the  number  of  Indians. 

After  many  appeals,  laws  and  no  laws,  the  land  which 
had  been  held  in  common  was  partitioned  off,  sixty  acres 
to  each  male  person.  These  could  not  be  taken  from  them, 
sold  or  traded  until  they  became  a  free  people. 

The  Indians  continually  besought  their  guardians  to 
grant  them  the  right  of  men  and  citizens,  but  it  was  not 
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until  1833,  through  the  efforts  of  one  of  their  good  mis¬ 
sionaries,  that  they  were  emancipated.  In  1834  they  held 
their  first  town  meeting,  choosing  their  officers  from  their 
own  people.  Notwithstanding  their  years  of  surveillance, 
they  rose  to  the  occasion,  became  masters  of  the  situation 
and  had  managed  creditably.  The  school  was  excellent  and 
well  attended,  and  the  town  monies  carefully  expended. 

If  their  civil  history  was  tame,  their  church  history  was 
unique. 

In  1670  three  white  missionaries  had  helped  them  to 
found  their  first  religious  organization.  In  1701  Dr.  Samuel 
William  left  his  estates  in  England  to  Harvard  College  on 
condition  that  “sixty  pounds  per  annum  be  allowed  to  two 
persons  well  qualified  as  to  prudence  and  piety  to  be  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  trustees  of  the  estate  to  preach  as  itinerants 
in  the  English  plantations  for  the  good  of  what  pagans  and 
blacks  be  neglected  there.”  The  will  went  on  at  some 
length  to  say  that  “if  the  College  at  Cambridge  be  hindered 
in  its  blessed  work  of  converting  the  poor  Indians,  then  the 
estate,  together  with  the  accruing  profits  and  advantage 
shall  go  to  the  Town  of  Boston,  with  the  ministers  thereof 
to  benefit  the  said  college  and  promote  the  conversion  of 
the  poor  Indian.” 

There  seems  never  to  have  been  any  question  but  that 
this  fund  left  for  the  conversion  of  pagans  and  Indians  of 
New  England  belonged  to  this  parish  of  Mashpee.  And  to 
it  Harvard  College  still  sent  four  times  a  year  that  part  of 
the  money  due  them  under  Dr.  William’s  will,  and  this  sum 
was  applied  directly  to  the  minister’s  salary. 

In  1790  Mashpee  had  the  only  organized  Indian  church 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  However,  it  was 
the  custom  of  their  white  guardians  to  appoint  the  mis- 
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|sionary  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  his  prospective 
■charges.  Sometimes  he  was  to  their  liking  and  to  the  edifi- 
I  cation  of  their  souls,  and  sometimes  he  was  not.  It  was  their 
[determination  to  be  masters  of  their  own  spiritual  affairs 
I  which  finally  led  to  their  freedom  from  all  state  control. 

■  Their  present  minister,  who  seemed  to  conform  to  the 
if  demands  of  Dr.  William’s  will  for  prudence  and  piety, 

’  also  suited  the  Mashpee  folk,  and  he  had  been  there  long 
enough  to  learn  much  about  them. 

Although  Negro  blood  and  Portuguese  had  now  mingled 
with  the  Indians,  oddly  enough  it  was  the  physical  and 
I  mental  characteristics  of  the  last  which  still  predom- 
f  inated.  Most  of  them  were  straight-haired,  with  aquiline 
f  noses,  reserved  in  speech  and  manner,  and  many  still  bore 
,  the  ancient,  albeit  Anglicized,  names  of  their  ancestors. 
Here  where  the  soft  air  lay  so  quietly  over  the  single  road 
and  scattered  houses,  the  people,  too,  were  soft  of  voice. 
None  were  rich  and  none  were  poor.  The  summer  was  long 
and  the  winter  kind.  The  minister’s  salary  was  off  their 
conscience  and  the  soil  was  perfect  for  the  scratching  hen. 

This  was  the  story  the  minister  told  Papa  John  and 
Mother  as  they  sat  in  the  sunshine  around  their  picnic 
cloth,  and  this  was  the  story  Papa  John  and  Mother  brought 
back  to  us  that  night,  when  they  got  home  again. 

And  now,  of  course,  we  all  wanted  to  go  to  Mashpee  and 
see  the  Indians. 

We  did  all  go,  and  we  walked  through  the  village  and 
peered  into  the  church  and  looked  at  the  ten-foot  grave  in 
the  churchyard.  In  the  small  dim  store  we  bought  some 
pink  and  white  candies,  the  size  and  shape  and  hardness  of 
marbles.  The  dark-skinned  old  woman  who  silently  waited 
on  us,  instead  of  putting  them  into  a  bag,  twisted  them  up 
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in  a  bit  of  brown  paper.  We  tried  not  to  stare  too  rudely 
at  her  or  at  the  straight,  handsome  men  or  the  children  who 
were  the  color  of  red  bronze. 

It  was  just  as  Papa  John  and  Mother  had  told  us,  but 
they  had  not  told  us  about  the  great  clear  lake  a  litde 
beyond  the  village,  and  when  we  saw  this  we  exclaimed  in 
astonishment.  We  had  not  known  that  in  all  Cape  Cod 
there  was  such  an  expanse  of  fresh  water.  It  was,  in  fact, 
two  lakes— one  was  Mashpee  Lake  and  one  was  Wakeby 
Lake,  and  they  were  almost  divided  by  a  bold  green  head¬ 
land  with  the  Indian  name  of  Canaumet  Neck.  But  fish  and 
fishermen  knew  no  difference  between  them. 

Two  such  fishermen  who  were  to  become  familiar  fig¬ 
ures  to  us,  we  saw  that  day  for  the  first  time.  One  was  a 
heavy  man  and  one  was  a  thin  man,  and  as  they  sat,  one  in 
the  bow  and  one  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  the  heavy  man 
weighed  down  his  end.  This  was  how,  even  at  a  distance, 
one  could  always  tell  when  Grover  Cleveland  and  Joseph 
Jefferson,  who  had  their  summer  homes  at  Buzzards  Bay, 
were  out  fishing  together. 

Papa  John  hired  a  boat  and  we  rowed  over  to  Canaumet 
Neck,  and  landed  on  a  strip  of  white  beach  and  went  on  a 
journey  of  exploration.  It  was  a  long  promontory  with 
trees  unlike  the  usual  ones  on  the  Cape,  for  it  had  never 
been  touched  by  forest  fire,  and  it  had  a  cathedral-like 
grove  of  beech  trees,  with  paths  through  it  like  aisles,  and 
under  this  lofty  vault  there  was  Sunday  calm  every  day  in 
the  week. 

To  Canaumet  Neck  we  returned  again  and  again,  and  the 
Mashpee  people  did  not  object  to  our  intrusion,  for  we 
asked  nothing  but  permission  to  stable  Susan  for  the  day, 
and  hire  of  the  boat  to  row  across  to  the  long  green  prom- 
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ontory.  Here  we  bathed  and  fished  and  picnicked,  and  in 
'  the  late  afternoon  rowed  back  again,  tied  the  boat  to  the 
landing,  paid  for  its  modest  hire,  harnessed  up  Susan  and 
started  home  through  the  woods,  growing  dusky  in  the 
twilight. 

We  came  so  often  that  once  when  Papa  John  was  walk¬ 
ing  down  the  single  street  of  the  village,  a  carriage— a  rare 
occurrence— passed  him  and  he  heard  a  lady  say,  “Where  is 
the  Mr.  Rothery  who  comes  here  so  frequently?” 

“There  he  is,”  the  coachman  told  her,  and  she  said  in 
astonishment,  “Why,  I  thought  that  was  an  Indian!”  Papa 
John,  vain  of  his  coppery  tan,  felt  highly  complimented, 
and  as  if  he  had  at  last  been  fully  accepted  into  the  clan. 

As  time  went  by  the  Mashpee  folk  began  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  days  when  the  sun  would  glint  on  the  yellow 
wheels  coming  through  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  a  cloud 
of  dust  would  announce  the  arrival  of  the  picnickers.  And 
as  more  time  went  by  they  began  to  talk  with  Papa  John 
and— cautiously  at  first— to  ask  his  advice  about  small  mat¬ 
ters  of  business. 

That  advice  was  given  so  frankly  and  plainly  that  after 
a  few  years  more  they  did  not  wait  for  a  possible  visit,  but 
came  trudging  through  the  woods  to  the  Windmill  House 
to  ask  a  question  about  a  “business  paper.”  And  during  the 
winter  they  would  even  take  the  long  and  rather  terrify¬ 
ingly  expensive  train  trip  to  Boston  and  to  Papa  John’s 
office. 

He  would  come  breezing  in,  with  his  lungs  full  of  fresh 
air  and  stamping  his  feet  from  his  walk,  to  find  modestly 
seated  against  the  wall  a  dark-skinned,  neatly  dressed  Mash¬ 
pee  Indian,  who  had  been  waiting  since  daybreak  for  his 
white  counselor. 
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There  was  the  Indian  who  came  to  tell  him  that  his  house 
was  to  be  sold  for  taxes,  and  he  and  his  family  turned  out, 
and  what  could  Mr.  Rothery  do  about  it?  Mr.  Rothery  told 
him  that  whoever  bought  his  house  could  not  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  for  three  years,  and  a  much  relieved  Indian  re¬ 
turned  to  Mashpee  to  work  off  his  taxes  and  recover  his 
title  before  the  three  years  elapsed. 

There  was  another  who  came  to  describe  how  his  five- 
year-old  son  had  been  killed  by  one  of  the  first  automobiles 
to  crash  through  the  silence  of  the  startled  hamlet.  The 
driver  refused  to  pay  damages,  claiming  that  the  child  was 
responsible  because  he  had  been  playing  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  Mr.  Rothery  got  a  lawyer  who  showed  to  the 
jury  that  a  child  of  five  years  is  not  expected  to  take  care 
of  himself,  but  that  older  people  must  look  out  for  him,  and 
the  father's  grief  was  not  lessened  but  his  sense  of  justice 
was  satisfied  when  the  jury  awarded  him  two  thousand 
dollars. 

The  climax  was  reached  on  that  morning  when  Papa 
John  arrived  at  his  office  to  find  a  troubled  householder 
who  wanted  to  borrow  fifteen  hundred  dollars  on  his  home. 
It  seemed  that  the  man  who  held  the  mortgage  had  called 
for  his  money.  Inquiry  revealed  that  the  mortgage  was 
eight  years  old,  and  that  no  interest  had  ever  been  paid  on 
it.  Apparently  the  mortgage  holder  had  the  right  to  fore¬ 
close,  so  wouldn’t  Mr.  Rothery  take  up  the  mortgage? 

“Why  do  you  want  me  to  take  up  a  mortgage  like  that?” 
demanded  Mr.  Rothery. 

“Because,”  replied  the  other  simply,  “I  know  you  would 
never  foreclose  and  turn  me  out  of  my  house.” 

“I  certainly  would  never  foreclose  and  turn  you  out  of 
your  house,  but  neither  will  I  take  a  mortgage  with  eight 
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years’  interest  due  on  it—”  And  then,  seeing  the  man’s 
crestfallen  face,  went  on  more  gently  to  see  what  could  be 
done. 

What  could  be  done,  and  was  done,  was  this.  Inquiry 
revealed  that  the  Indian  owned  some  other  property— and 
this  was  no  other  than  the  beautiful  Canaumet  Neck  pro¬ 
jecting  in  bold  beauty  between  the  two  lakes.  Papa  John 
gave  him  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars  as  a  mortgage  on  that, 
but  impressed  upon  him  that  if  he  had  a  chance  to  sell  it  at 
a  good  price  he  must  surely  take  it. 

The  chance  came  a  few  years  later,  but  the  Indian  did 
not  take  it.  Instead,  he  traveled  once  again  to  Boston  to  say 
that  he  had  an  offer  for  the  Neck,  but  that  he  didn’t  want 
to  sell  it  to  a  stranger.  It  had  been  part  of  the  tribal  land 
and  belonged  to  his  family  from  earliest  times.  If  Mr. 
Rothery  would  take  it,  it  would  still  seem  to  be  “in  the 
family.”  And  he  could  have  it  for  a  third  less  than  the 
stranger  had  offered. 

“If  you  were  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile,”  replied  Papa  John, 
“I  wouldn’t  believe  you  have  had  any  such  offer  as  you 
say.  But  since  you’re  a  Mashpee  Indian  I  know  you’re  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth.” 

He  was  telling  the  truth,  and  Papa  John  did  buy  Canau¬ 
met  Neck  and  we  camped  there  for  a  few  weeks  every 
summer  for  years,  and  after  the  coming  of  the  automobile 
would  run  over  for  a  few  hours  any  time  we  pleased. 

We  camped  and  fished  and  bathed,  but  Papa  John  liked 
best  to  tramp  over  the  cleared  uplands  and  along  the 
beaches,  and  particularly  through  the  cathedral  grove 
where  the  smooth  light  trunks  of  the  beeches  stood  like 
columns,  supporting  branches  through  whose  leaves  the 
autumn  sun  poured  down  as  through  stained-glass  windows. 
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The  time  came  when  we  children  had  to  spend  more 
time  at  school  and  college  than  picnicking,  and  although 
money  was  rarely  mentioned  in  the  family,  we  all  knew 
that  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  wanted  to  buy  Canaumet 
Neck  and  was  willing  to  pay  a  handsome  price  for  it. 

We  waited  in  greatest  excitement.  Would  Papa  John  sell 
it,  or  wouldn’t  he? 

He  did  sell  it,  and  the  night  that  the  papers  had  been 
passed  came  home  more  silent  than  any  of  us  had  ever  seen 
him.  We  flocked  around  him  gleefully.  “All  that  money! 
We’re  rich  now,  aren’t  we?” 

Papa  John  looked  at  us  thoughtfully. 

“Yes,  I’ve  sold  it.  The  cathedral  grove— the  beaches 
where  you  liked  to  bathe.  And  I  have  a  big  check  for  it. 
But  I  want  you  children  to  understand  this:  I  feel  distinctly 
poorer.” 

We  were  silent. 

I  was  to  remember  this  remark  of  his  several  years  later. 

It  was  the  evening  before  I  was  to  go  away  from  home 
to  enter  the  exciting  life  of  a  publishing  house. 

Girls  who  didn’t  have  to  work,  didn’t  work,  in  those 
days.  Those  who  had  to,  taught  school  or  slipped  into  the 
genteel  post  of  a  librarian.  The  career  woman  had  not  been 
born.  My  acceptance  of  an  editorial  position  in  a  distant 
city  was  conspicuous,  dazzling,  extraordinary. 

The  night  before  I  was  to  leave  Papa  John  said  that  he 
wanted  to  have  a  little  talk  with  me,  and  he  looked  so  grave 
that  the  occasion  became  even  more  momentous. 

It  had  never  been  a  custom  of  our  parents  to  probe  our 
souls  or  bare  their  own.  I  had  sometimes  thought  that,  even 
if  embarrassing,  such  confessions  would  yield  a  pleasurable 
thrill,  as  well  as  high  and  certain  illumination. 
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We  sat  down,  and  he  regarded  me  thoughtfully  for  sev¬ 
eral  moments,  and  then  he  cleared  his  throat. 

“My  dear,”  he  said,  “you  are  going  away  from  home  for 
the  first  time,  and  you  are  going  to  be  living  alone  in  a 
strange  city.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  consider  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world.” 

Self-consciously,  I  waited  for  the  spark  from  heaven  to 
fall.  Here  it  was,  coming,  the  summarizing  of  his  life’s 
philosophy,  the  lighting  of  a  beacon  to  guide  my  steps. 

“What  I  consider,”  my  father  was  saying  slowly,  “the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world,  and  I  hope  you  will 
find  it  so,  too— is  sentiment.” 

This  was  the  advice  I  received  as,  an  ardent  and  totally 
unsophisticated  young  woman,  I  stepped  out  into  the  wide 
world. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  life  philosophy  of  a  man  who,  regard¬ 
ing  a  check  for  a  piece  of  land  which  was  of  value  to  him 
only  because  he  could  stroll  across  it  and  enjoy  its  beauty, 
had  said: 

“I  feel  distinctly  poorer.” 
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Just  as  the  Sistine  Madonna  is  surrounded  and  upborne 
by  what  appear  from  a  distance  to  be  flecks  of  cloud,  but 
become,  on  closer  scrutiny,  faces  of  seraphim  and  cher¬ 
ubim,  so  any  portrait  of  our  family  must  have  for  a  back¬ 
ground,  a  foreground  and  a  frame— the  forms  and  faces  of 
the  pets  and  animals,  wild  and  tame,  serviceable  and  merely 
decorative,  which  accompanied  us  through  the  years. 

It  must  begin  with  cats  and  end  with  cats,  although  there 
were  many  dogs  and  horses,  owls  and  crows,  snakes  and 
turtles  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  furred  and  feath¬ 
ered,  hoofed  and  horned  playmates  in  between.  But  it  must 
begin  with  cats  because  of  all  four-footed  creatures  we 
loved  them  best.  We  were  never  without  seven-toed 
Maltese,  mild-eyed  mothers  and  predatory  males,  and  every 
few  months  basketfuls  of  seven-toed  gray  kittens.  That  I 
have,  lately,  found  myself  slave  to  and  midwife  for  a  small 
herd  of  Siamese  in  no  way  affects  my  faithful  love  for  the 
seven-toed  Maltese  of  my  childhood  and  youth,  and  of  the 
first  two  decades  of  my  married  life. 

Our  cats  seemed  to  us  very  special.  But  all  cats,  when 
one  gets  to  know  them,  are  special.  I  have  written  one  book 
about  a  cat  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  write  another.  All  I 
wish  to  note  here  is  that  our  homes  in  Wellesley  and  Cape 
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Cod  were  so  permeated  with  purring,  so  punctuated  by  the 
soft  patter  of  paws,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recall  them  with¬ 
out  this  enchanting  accompaniment.  In  vain  did  Papa  John 
declare  that  he  had  eaten  more  cat  hairs  than  any  man  alive 
and  that  he  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  fur-lined.  Cats 
continued  to  sleep  on  our  beds— and  tables— to  have  kittens 
in  hat  boxes,  to  appropriate  the  sunny  window  sills,  to 
catch  birds  as  well  as  mice,  and  to  bring  to  us  the  dear 
delights  of  their  existence,  and  the  griefs  of  their  inevitable 
deaths. 

But  although  we  had  many  cats,  we  had  only  one  dog— 
that  is,  only  one  who  was  with  us  during  those  years  when 
a  dog  is  most  important  to  children,  and  who  lived  long 
enough  to  become  as  nearly  a  member  of  a  human  family 
as  is  permitted  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

Skipper  had  no  pedigree.  It  could  not  even  have  been 
said  of  him  truthfully  that  he  belonged  in  undiluted  strain 
to  any  single  breed,  although  his  open  countenance  and 
wise  eyes  were  most  nearly  akin  to  a  hound.  He  was  not 
very  large,  or  very  small,  or  strikingly  handsome,  although 
he  was  neatly  built  and  his  white  coat  agreeably  patterned 
with  black  and  tan. 

We  thought  him  the  most  intelligent  dog  that  ever  lived 
because  when  the  bell  which  rang  five  days  a  week  at 
eight-thirty  to  announce  the  opening  and  at  two-thirty  to 
announce  the  closing  of  school,  rang  at  any  other  hour  or 
on  any  other  day.  Skipper  knew  it  was  for  a  fire,  and  was 
off  like  a  shot  to  see  the  fun.  He  could  take  Papa  John’s 
shoes  upstairs  and  bring  his  slippers  downstairs.  And  when 
he  sat  upon  those  same  stairs  and  special  rapture  filled  his 
breast,  he  wagged  his  tail  so  hard  that  it  would  occasionally 
give  the  banisters  such  a  crack  that  spots  of  gore  would  be 
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Sprinkled  about.  When  trolley  cars  were  put  through 
Wellesley  to  Natick,  he  would  occasionally  go  down  and 
board  one  and  sit  beside  the  conductor  for  the  round  trip 
and  then  come  loping  home. 

But  it  was  not  these  achievements,  remarkable  as  we 
considered  them,  which  made  Skipper  unique  in  our  lives. 
It  was  his  loving  heart. 

He  played  with  us,  he  tore  beside  us  when  we  walked  to 
the  beach  in  the  summer  or  to  Wellesley  Square  in  the 
winter.  He  followed  the  horse  and  carriage— followed  it 
and  encircled  it  and  followed  it  again.  He  was  nursemaid 
to  the  kittens.  He  allowed  Jim  Crow  to  perch  on  his  back. 
He  even  permitted,  with  twitching  forbearance,  the  ner¬ 
vous  pet  squirrel  to  scamper  over  him. 

And  he  sat  on  his  haunches  and  surveyed  us  all  with 
adoration. 

To  say  that  a  dog  knows  as  much  as  a  human  being  is 
no  analysis  or  special  compliment.  Obviously  he  knows 
more  about  some  things  and  less  about  others.  But  to  say  he 
never  knew  a  vengeful  feeling— that  he  lived  to  worship 
and  express  his  bliss  in  worship  is  to  place  him  higher  than 
most  mortals— perhaps  with  the  saints. 

There  were  other  dogs  after  Skipper— and  good  dogs, 
too— but  there  was  never  one  whose  death  made  Papa  John 
cry  as  hard  as  we  children.  After  all,  there  is  usually  only 
one  real  dog— just  as  there  is  usually  only  one  real  marriage 
—in  a  lifetime,  and  he  so  stamps  his  image  upon  our  hearts 
that,  if  you  ask  a  grown  person  what  kind  of  dog  he  pre¬ 
fers  and  he  says,  “Collie  or  pointer— terrier  or  just  a  mon¬ 
grel,”  you  are  safe  in  presuming  that  this  was  the  dog 
of  his  childhood. 

There  were  a  good  many  horses  in  the  course  of  our 
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growing  up:  gay  and  grave— most  of  them  broken  to  both 
carriage  and  saddle,  although  Jake,  with  a  white  back  as 
wide  as  a  circus  horse,  and  old  gray  Susan  were  those  who 
held  the  longest  tenure. 

Papa  John  was  fond  of  driving,  and  we  had  horses  and 
carriages  long  after  everyone  else  had  automobiles.  In  fact, 
many  years  later,  when  he  had  not  only  a  car  but  a  chauf¬ 
feur,  he  still  enjoyed  a  Saturday  and  Sunday  buggy  ride. 

We  had  no  horse  of  our  own  the  summer  he  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  rent,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
the  season,  a  gentle  mare  to  drive  as  he  pleased  during  the 
week  ends. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  man  who  owned  the  mare 
wanted  to  sell  her. 

“But  I  don’t  need  to  buy  a  horse  when  I  can  rent  her 
from  you  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  summer.” 

“But  I’ll  sell  her  to  you  outright  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.” 

“And  if  I  bought  her.  I’d  have  to  pay  for  her  board.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  board  her  free,”  replied  the  owner. 

Papa  John  did  not  quite  see  the  logic  of  this  reasoning, 
but  as  he  had  never  owned  a  horse  and  had  someone  else 
pay  for  its  upkeep,  he  thought  he  would  enjoy  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  such  a  luxury.  They  closed  the  deal,  and  both  of 
them  were  quite  content. 

In  connection  with  horses,  I  might  register  a  personal 
disappointment. 

When  I  was  extremely  small— about  four— I  said  that  I 
wanted  a  donkey.  Papa  John  thereupon  presented  us  chil¬ 
dren— there  were  only  four  of  us  then— with  a  pair  of  goats, 
complete  with  harness  anc^red  cart,  and  we  rattled  around 
behind  them  for  a  season. 
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When  I  was  twelve,  I  again  asked  for  a  donkey,  and  this 
time  received  a  cross  little  Shetland  pony.  Biding  my  time, 
when  I  was  sixteen,  I  again  put  in  a  request  for  a  donkey 
and  received  a  charming  small  black  saddle  horse. 

I  cannot  explain  why  my  imaginative  and  indulgent  par¬ 
ents  did  not  recognize  as  genuine  my  yearning  to  fondle, 
feed,  ride  and  drive  one  of  these  long-eared,  velvet-nosed 
and  dainty-footed  creatures,  but  always  assumed  that  I 
would  be  better  pleased  with  something  more  worthy. 

After  my  first  trip  to  Italy,  where  I  had  feasted  my  eyes 
upon  the  ingratiating  little  beasts,  I  suggested,  on  returning 
home,  that  such  a  one— strong  and  nimble,  with  mournful 
eyes  and  musical  hee-haw— would  be  useful  pulling  a  cart 
to  the  post  office  and  bringing  up  kindling  and  vegetables 
from  the  garden  or  wood  pile,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  dec¬ 
orative  touch  to  the  placid  Cape  Cod  scene. 

This  time  we  got  an  automobile. 

I  have  always  wanted  a  donkey.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  an  entirely  practical  beast  of  burden  and  an  ornament  to 
any  landscape.  I  would  like  to  have  one  this  minute,  crop¬ 
ping  our  front  lawn  in  Virginia,  and  ambling  downtown 
with  me  and  bringing  home  in  two  panniers  the  marketing, 
while  I  strolled  alongside.  This  sincere  belief  has,  for  some 
reason,  always  been  laughed  off  as  a  joke,  and  I  have  now 
given  up  my  dream,  for  I  would  be  unwilling  to  have  my 
companion  sneered  at  as  an  affectation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  never-obtained  donkey,  there 
was  practically  no  feasible  animal  which  we  did  not  possess 
and  love,  and,  in  course  of  time,  relinquish— tame  crows 
and  domesticated  squirrels,  pigs  who,  in  their  infancy,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  being  household  pets,  and  one  of  whom  per- 
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sisted  in  adulthood  in  sleeping  whenever  possible  on  Alvin’s 
bed  in  the  barn. 

In  vast  procession,  gamboling  and  galloping,  purring  and 
pawing,  barking  and  cawing,  all  ye  fowls  of  the  air  and  all 
ye  beasts  and  cattle,  who  are  so  frequently  enjoined  to 
bless  the  Lord,  praise  Him  and  magnify  Him  forever,  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  cloud  of  witnesses  which  envelop  the  por¬ 
trait  of  our  family  life. 

As  it  begins  with  a  gray  cat,  it  ends  with  one— a  smooth 
silver  male,  named  Tiglath,  who  stayed  in  Mother’s  room 
the  weeks  that  she  lay  dying. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  all  that  she  turned  her  great  eyes— 
which  were  blue  or  gray  or  green,  according  to  the  out¬ 
ward  and  the  inward  light— and  asked  the  doctor  a  question 
which  he  could  not  or  would  not  answer. 

She  turned  her  head  on  the  pillow  and  said,  “Give  me  the 
cat.  He  doesn’t  know  anything,  but  he  knows  he  doesn’t 
know  anything.” 

Tiglath  came  close  and  lay  beside  her,  gazing  with  tran¬ 
quil  topaz  eyes  while  she  put  out  her  hand  to  stroke  him. 

So  they  lay  for  a  long  time.  Perhaps  he  was  telling  her  in 
his  soundless  language  that,  although  a  cat  has  nine  lives, 
» man’s  one  life  is  immortal. 
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When  we  were  children  we  used  to  beg  my  mother  to 
tell  us  the  story  of  her  mother,  when  she  was  a  child  on  the 
prairies  of  Illinois. 

This  grandmother  of  ours,  whom  we  knew  only  from 
the  photograph  of  a  very  erect  woman  with  her  hair  held 
back  from  her  forehead  by  a  snood,  was  one  of  the  children 
of  George  Flower,  who  had  founded  the  English  Settle¬ 
ment  at  Albion,  Illinois,  in  i8i8.  There  were  eight  of  these 
children— four  boys  and  four  girls— and  when  we  were 
small  the  story  we  most  liked  to  hear  was  how,  on  fine  days 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  they  were  permitted  to  shepherd 
the  thousand  merino  sheep  whose  strain  my  great-grand¬ 
father  had  brought  over  from  England. 

They  took  their  dinner,  their  books  and  slates  and  pen¬ 
cils,  and  on  horseback,  with  their  dogs  and  the  sheep,  went 
several  miles  away  from  their  home  to  where  a  small  log 
playhouse,  with  a  porch  and  a  shelter  for  the  horses,  had 
been  built  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  prairie.  Near  by  was  an 
apple  orchard,  planted  by  their  father’s  youngest  brother 
Edward  before  he  went  back  to  England.  And  long  after¬ 
ward,  when  these  children  were  grown  and  had  children  of 
their  own,  and  Edward  had  become  Mayor  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  it  was  called  Edward’s  orchard. 
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First  we  wanted  to  hear  for  the  thousandth  time  just 
how  the  prairie  looked:  that  it  was  not  simply  miles  of  flat 
treeless  land,  but  rolling  stretches  and  slopes,  with  groves 
of  enormous  oak  trees,  as  in  an  English  park.  In  April  it 
became  as  smooth  and  green  as  a  well-cared-for  lawn.  In 
May  the  surrounding  woods  grew  darker  green.  With  June 
the  grass  intensified  in  brilliance,  and  millions  of  flowers— 
very  tiny  and  immensely  big— blossomed  through  it. 

At  noon,  when  the  sun  was  high  and  hot,  the  sheep 
would  crowd  under  the  shade  of  the  oak  trees,  and  after 
their  picnic  dinner  the  boys  and  girls  would  fall  asleep  in 
their  playhouse.  But  they  were  soon  awake  and  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  with  their  dogs,  chasing  rabbits  or  squirrels  or 
wild  cats  across  the  open  miles. 

Sometimes  they  would  come  on  another  kind  of  prairie, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  but  grass  so  tall  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  know  there  was  a  cabin  anywhere  about,  expect  for  a 
little  feather  of  smoke. 

t 

The  only  indication  of  a  road  was  a  faint  line  in  the  tall 
grass  where  a  wagon  had  passed  several  days  before.  In 
some  places,  where  a  road  had  been  cut,  it  ran  between  two 
green  walls  of  cane,  twenty  feet  high,  as  tender  as  aspar¬ 
agus  when  it  first  came  up,  and  bearing  its  seed  at  long 
intervals— perhaps  a  quarter  or  half  a  century  apart.  As 
settlers  came  and  as  domestic  animals,  particularly  hogs,  fed 
upon  this  cane,  it  was  doomed  to  dwindle  in  height,  in 
profusion  and  thickness,  and  to  disappear.  But  when  my 
mother’s  mother  saw  such  prairies  they  were  like  the  wide 
pampas  of  Argentina. 

All  day  long  the  brothers  and  sisters  played  at  keeping 
house,  or  rode  and  raced  to  and  through  the  scattered 
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groves,  and  at  night  they  drew  lots  to  see  which  of  them 
could  gallop  ahead  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  flock  at 
the  gate  of  Park  House.  Then  either  their  father  or  the 
shepherd  would  count  them  in— the  children  and  horses 
and  sheep  and  dogs— and  one  more  day  was  folded  away  in 
their  memories. 

In  the  autumn  the  grass  began  to  fade,  but  the  oak  leaves 
turned  yellow  and  copper  and  scarlet  and  made  the  scene 
even  more  vivid.  With  the  coming  of  winter  the  trees  and 
grass  grew  brown  and  dry. 

It  was  then  that  a  spark  from  some  fire  would  set  them 
aflame.  First  came  a  vast  volume  of  smoke,  and  then  the 
flames,  spreading  wider  and  leaping  higher,  fanned  by  a 
wind  from  the  vacuum  of  their  own  heat. 

All  the  animals  rushed  before  the  fire,  screaming  and 
trampling  one  another.  Those  who  were  too  slow,  or  par¬ 
alyzed  with  fright,  perished.  The  trees  were  scorched- 
leaves,  small  branches  and  old  trunks  were  consumed.  With 
nothing  more  to  feed  on  the  fire  went  out,  but  the  smol¬ 
dering  smoke  rolled  on  and  on.  When  it  lifted,  what  had 
been  a  panorama  of  autumn  color  was  a  black  and  dreadful 
waste.  And  so  it  remained  until  the  snow  fell,  turning  it 
from  black  to  white— an  endless  glittering  expanse  like  the 
Siberian  plains. 

The  children  took  their  sleds  and  went  again  to  the  hill 
where  the  log  playhouse  stood,  and  coasted  and  made  a 
fire  and  cooked,  and  the  winter  was  as  much  fun  as  the 
summer.  After  a  brief  season  of  rain  and  mud  and  swollen 
streams,  the  grass  began  to  show  green  and  the  happy 
spring  was  here  again. 

We  loved  to  hear  this  story  of  the  days  when  our  grand¬ 
mother  was  a  little  girl,  and  begged  for  it  over  and  over. 
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And  we  loved  to  hear  the  description  of  how  the  big  fam¬ 
ily  of  brothers  and  sisters  lived  in  Park  House. 

Their  father,  who  had  brought  from  England  carpenters 
and  smiths  as  well  as  shepherds  and  farmers,  brought  also 
the  paneling  and  Venetian  blinds  for  the  big  white  house 
with  its  two  wings;  had  brought  silver  plate,  menservants 
and  maidservants  from  his  home  in  Hertfordshire,  and  in 
the  midst  of  what  was  almost  a  wilderness  he  lived  like  an 
English  gentleman. 

Travelers  passing  through  were  made  welcome,  and  of 
the  many  visitors  the  ones  the  children  remembered  longest 
were  Sir  Thomas  Beevoir  and  Lady  Beevoir  from  England, 
who  drove  from  Washington  to  Albion  in  a  light  phaeton 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  black  ponies. 

Sir  Thomas  was  so  light  and  small  that  he  was  his  own 
jockey  when  they  had  morning  races  in  the  park,  and  he 
carried  his  jockey  costume  along  with  his  vestments.  He 
was  a  horse  breeder  and  dealer  and  racer  (and  a  well- 
trained  pugilist  besides)  and  the  profits  from  his  stable 
swelled  his  clerical  salary  to  handsome  proportions. 

The  children  delighted  in  his  visits,  as  we,  two  genera¬ 
tions  later,  were  to  delight  in  my  mother’s  telling  of  them, 
for  this  remarkable  gentleman,  who  preached  on  Sunday 
and  raced  on  Monday  and  wrestled  on , Tuesday,  had  arms 
so  long  that  when  he  stood  upright  he  could  easily  button 
his  own  knee  breeches,  which  were  just  at  the  joint  of  the 
knee  and  a  little  below.  They  never  tired  of  persuading  him 
to  perform  this  acrobatism,  or  getting  him,  merely  by  lay¬ 
ing  his  hands  on  the  top  bar,  to  vault  over  the  tall  white 
gate  which  stood  between  the  lawn  and  the  park. 

Sir  Thomas  and  his  wife  were  traveling  through  the 
strange  new  country  of  America  in  their  phaeton,  unat- 
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tended  by  any  servants,  and  after  they  left  Albion  they 
crossed  the  State  of  Illinois  to  St.  Louis  and  from  there 
descended  to  New  Orleans,  returning,  in  course  of  time,  to 
Beevoir  Castle  with  their  heads  full  of  tales  and  their 
pockets  full  of  money. 

There  was  another  visitor  who  was  long  remembered  in 
Park  House— an  unostentatious  Englishman  who  was  tour¬ 
ing  the  United  States  with  only  a  small  knapsack  and  a 
light  walking  stick.  In  the  knapsack,  besides  his  two  shirts, 
one  handkerchief,  a  pair  of  socks,  a  razor  and  soap,  he  car¬ 
ried  numerous  packs  of  cards.  As  he  wanted  to  see  the 
country  intimately,  he  did  not  travel  by  stagecoach  or 
horseback,  but  on  foot,  and  as  he  wanted  to  talk  with  as 
many  different  kinds  of  people  as  he  could,  he  had  devised 
a  plan  for  gathering  their  opinions  which  worked  very 
well. 

When  he  would  stop  at  a  cabin  or  a  large  house  for  over 
night— for  in  those  days  strangers  were  gladly  received— 
he  would  take  out  one  of  his  packs  of  cards.  Each  card  had 
on  one  side  a  picture  of  same  famous  person,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  short  biography  of  him.  Mr.  Constable— for 
this  was  the  traveler’s  name— would  pass  the  cards  around, 
and  the  little  group  which  had  gathered  would  see  how 
many  of  the  faces  they  could  recognize,  and  then,  quite 
naturally,  fall  into  argument  as  to  the  person’s  character 
and  achievements.  If  Mr.  Constable  wanted  the  religious  or 
political  opinions,  he  would  use  the  cards  which*  had  pic¬ 
tures  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Pitt,  Mirabeau,  Paine,  Jefferson 
or  Hamilton.  In  another  gathering,  he  might  use  the  cards 
picturing  men  famous  in  science  or  the  arts,  or  perhaps 
notorious  criminals.  Thus  in  a  short  time  he  would  have 
any  group  talking  and  discussing,  and  would  learn— for 
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this  was  his  object— their  opinions  and  prejudices— a  quiet 
little  Gallup  poll  which  he  carried  on  solely  for  his  own 
amusement  and  enlightenment. 

Park  House  which  George  Flower  built  in  Albion  was 
not  his  first  home  in  Illinois. 

When  he  was  a  young  man  his  father,  Richard  Flower, 
had  sent  him  to  France  and  Spain  and  Italy,  to  study  their 
methods  of  husbandry,  for  both  the  political  and  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  in  England  were  making  the  big  land- 
owners  uneasy,  and  some  of  them  were  looking  for  a  spot 
where  life  could  be  lived  under  other,  and  better,  con¬ 
ditions. 

George  Flower  did  not  find  on  the  Continent  what  he 
and  his  father  wanted,  and  in  1817,  when  he  was  about 
thirty,  he  set  out  to  see  the  New  World,  for,  as  he  wrote, 
“to  persons  of  fastidious  political  tastes  the  United  States 
of  North  America  seemed  the  only  country  left  for  emi¬ 
gration.” 

The  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  took  fifty  days,  and 
after  he  arrived  he  went  on  horseback  on  a  trip  which  was 
to  cover  two  thousand  miles.  He  wanted  to  see  as  much  of 
the  country  as  he  could  before  he  decided  what  part  he 
would  choose  for  his  future  home,  and  besides  traveling, 
he  did  a  good  deal  of  visiting.  He  stayed  with  Henry  Clay 
at  Ashland  and,  having  letters  from  Lafayette  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  he  visited  him,  first  for  a  short  time  at  Poplar 
Forest,  his  summer  home  in  Bedford  County,  and  then  for 
almost  the  whole  winter  at  Monticello.  During  the  long 
evening  conversations  he  learned  much  about  America  in 
general  and  Virginia  in  particular,  but  charmed  as  he  was 
with  the  soft  climate  of  Albemarle,  he  did  not  stay  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  already  decaying  homesteads  and  dilapidated 
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fences  depressed  him,  and  even  at  that  date  much  of  the 
land  was  already  worn  out.  Dedicated  to  the  ideal  of 
freedom,  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  system  of 
slavery. 

So  once  again  he  started  out  on  horseback  for  the  West, 
this  time  joining  Morris  Birkbeck,  the  friend  with  whom 
he  had  previously  traveled  on  the  Continent,  and  whose 
book.  Notes  on  a  Journey  Through  France,  was  the  first 
volume  that  George  Flower  saw  on  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
table  at  Monticello. 

There  were  nine  in  Mr.  Birkbeck’s  party— himself,  his 
two  sons,  two  daughters,  a  young  man  who  was  a  cousin  of 
George  Flower,  a  maidservant  and  a  manservant,  and  a 
dark-eyed  and  spirited  young  woman  named  Eliza  An¬ 
drews,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Birkbeck’s  daughters. 

Each  person  had  a  horse,  and  upon  each  horse  was  a  pair 
of  well-filled  saddlebags  secured  by  a  surcingle,  a  great  coat 
and  umbrella  in  a  roll,  a  blanket  on  the  seat  of  the  saddle 
for  the  rider,  and  another  blanket  underneath  for  the  horse. 
Thus  they  started  out  to  explore  what  were  then  the  wil¬ 
dernesses  of  Ohio  and  Indiana— and  hunt  for  those  fertile 
prairies  of  whose  location  and  aspects  they  had  only  hear¬ 
say  reports.  Crossing  creeks  and  sometimes  pitching  into 
rivers,  ferrying  over  streams  and  floundering  through 
swamps,  usually  sleeping  out  in  the  open  rather  than  in  the 
taverns  which  were  mud-floored  shanties  without  doors  or 
windows  or  beds,  they  kept  traveling  west,  as  a  rule  making 
about  forty  miles  a  day— a  wild  romantic  jaunt  and,  to  such 
youthful  pioneers,  a  by  no  means  disagreeable  one.  At  last 
they  found  what  they  were  hunting  for— wide,  well- 
watered  prairie  land  which  needed  no  clearing  of  forests, 
and  here— but  not  until  George  Flower  had  written  to  Mr. 
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Jefferson  and  received  his  advice  and  approval— they  de¬ 
cided  to  stay.  And  here  they  bought  the  first  three  thousand 
acres  of  land  which  was  to  become  the  English  Settlement 
of  Edwards  County,  Illinois. 

It  was  necessary  now  for  George  Flower  to  return  to 
England,  to  wind  up  his  affairs  there,  and  to  organize  a 
party  of  such  settlers  as  would  care  to  join  in  the  venture. 

But  there  was  something  he  did  before  he  returned  to 
England— and  this  was  the  part  of  the  story  which  most 
interested  us  children  and  we  always  listened  intently  to 
my  mother  as  she  told  it.  He  married  Eliza  Andrews.  Al¬ 
though  the  picture  of  an  elderly,  turbaned  lady,  with 
extraordinarily  fine  eyes,  hung  in  our  Wellesley  house,  this 
was  not  what  we  thought  of  when  we  heard  the  name  of 
Eliza  Andrews.  We  thought  of  our  great-grandmother  as 
a  vivacious  girl  in  an  English  riding  habit— riding  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  on  horseback  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  the 
country. 

She  was  a  Jewess,  exceptionally  well  educated  and  in¬ 
telligent,  and  as  mistress  of  her  father’s  house  in  London 
had  become  an  accomplished  hostess.  But  she  was  irked  by 
conventionalities— so  much  so  that  when  she  was  still  in  her 
teens,  and  women  were  not  permitted  to  go  as  spectators 
to  the  House  of  Parliament,  she  cut  off  her  hair,  borrowed 
her  brother’s  clothes,  passed  the  doorkeeper  and  listened  to 
the  Irish  orator  Sheridan. 

She  had  need  of  boldness  and  courage  and  resource  in 
the  years  which  were  to  come  to  her  in  Albion,  and  these 
qualities  seem  never  to  have  failed  her.  Her  zest  for  new 
ventures  and  her  ardent  love  for  her  husband  lasted  until 
the  end  of  her  days.  In  fact,  it  was  the  deep  affection  be¬ 
tween  these  two  that  seemed  to  us  the  most  important  part 
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of  the  story,  for  when  George  Flower  decided  he  must 
return  to  England,  he  delayed,  unwilling  to  be  parted  from 
her.  Finally  they  agreed  that  she  should  ride  back  with  him 
as  far  as  Chambersburg— about  eight  hundred  miles— so  that 
they  could  be  together  three  weeks  longer.  She  would  wait 
for  him  there  until  he  returned  in  the  spring,  and  thus  they 
would  meet  three  weeks  sooner. 

For  this  return  journey  she  did  not  wear  the  English 
riding  habit  but  adopted  the  costume  of  a  pioneer  country. 
She  pulled  a  dark,  full  bombazine  skirt  over  her  petticoats, 
and  over  her  bonnet  and  under  her  chin  she  tied  a  large 
handkerchief  to  shield  her  face  and  ears  from  rain  and  wind 
and  sun.  So  off  they  went  again,  covering  forty  miles  a  day, 
over  corduroy  roads  and  through  miry  valleys;  fording 
streams  and  crossing  mountains.  At  Chambersburg  they 
found  an  inn,  and  she  composed  herself  to  the  winter  of 
waiting. 

When  George  Flower  reached  England,  after  what  was 
considered  a  very  short  trip  of  only  seventeen  days,  he  had 
plenty  to  do.  He  and  his  father  sold  their  large  houses  and 
lands  in  Hertfordshire,  and  set  about,  by  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  and  newspaper  articles,  to  collect  such  emigrants  as 
they  felt  would  make  good  settlers  in  Albion. 

Farmers  from  the  rural  district,  tradesmen  from  London, 
miners  from  Cornwall,  drovers  from  Wales,  mechanics 
from  Scotland,  and  “gentlemen  of  no  particular  business” 
from  Ireland— with  a  few  West  Indian  planters  and  gentle¬ 
folk  from  the  Channel  Islands— out  of  this  varied  group 
eager  to  try  their  luck  in  a  new  land  George  Flower  se¬ 
lected  the  most  promising,  and  arranged  all  the  details  for 
their  transportation.  Some  came  on  the  first  boat  which 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  and  in  wagons  and  on 
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horseback  crossed  the  mountains  to  Pittsburgh,  and  then 
went  down  the  Ohio  on  flatboats,  and  ultimately  reached 
the  Boltenhouse  Prairie  where  Mr.  Birkbeck  had  built  a 
log  barracks  for  them. 

George  Flower,  with  his  father  and  mother,  two  sisters 
and  two  brothers  and  a  cousin;  his  two  small  sons— for  he 
had  been  a  widower— their  household  servants  and  some 
personal  friends,  came  in  the  next  boat.  There  were  more 
immigrants  in  the  steerage,  and  on  the  deck  were  cows  and 
horses  and  hogs  and  sheep  of  the  choicest  English  breeds. 
This  time  it  took  fifty  days  to  cross  the  ocean  and  after 
arriving  all  the  arrangements  had  to  be  made  to  get  this 
miscellaneous  company  nearly  a  thousand  miles  inland— no 
small  undertaking  at  a  time  when  there  was  neither  railroad 
nor  turnpike,  and  the  steamboats  were  few  and  small. 

George  Flower  had  made  this  journey  four  times— twice 
by  himself,  once  with  Mr.  Birkbeck’s  party,  and  once  with 
his  wife— but  it  had  always  been  on  horseback.  This  time 
he  bought  a  covered  traveling  carriage  and  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  with  them  and  his  cousin,  Maria  Fordham,  and 
his  two  little  sons,  started  for  Chambersburg.  Here  he 
found  his  wife  waiting  for  him,  with  her  baby  daughter,  a 
few  weeks  old— my  grandmother! 

Once  again,  after  a  long,  wild  and  difficult  drive,  they 
reached  the  prairie  and  the  cabin  which  had  been  built  for 
them— of  logs,  with  a  clapboard  roof  held  on  by  weight 
poles,  with  a  rough  puncheon  floor  and  neither  doors  nor 
windows,  water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  only  a  hearth 
where  the  fireplace  was  to  be. 

When  my  mother  would  tell  us  about  this  primitive  be¬ 
ginning,  we  children  thought  it  must  have  been  great  fun. 
And  it  seemed  that  our  great-grandfather  and  great-grand- 
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mother  thought  so,  too,  for  they  were  not  then  the  dig¬ 
nified  couple  whose  portraits  hang  today  on  the  walls  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  but  two  young  people,  full 
of  health  and  high  ideas  of  freedom,  and  very  much  in 
love  with  each  other. 

Often  they  told  their  children,  and  their  children  told 
their  children,  and  one  of  those  children— my  mother— told 
us  about  that  first  night  when  they  sat  on  the  floor  making 
tea,  and  drinking  it  alternately  out  of  a  tin  cup,  with  never 
a  regret  for  what  they  had  left  behind  forever,  only  jubila¬ 
tion  at  being  in  a  land  where  any  man,  even  the  humblest, 
could  own  his  own  house  on  his  ground,  and  as  George 
Flower  wrote,  “cast  his  own  vote  into  any  hollow  tree  for 
coon  or  possum  to  be  president  of  the  United  States.” 

They  set  to  work  to  lay  out  the  town.  A  cousin,  Elias 
Pym  Fordham,  who  afterwards  became  a  Royal  Engineer 
in  England,  surveyed  the  ground,  using  a  grapevine  in  lieu 
of  a  surveyor’s  chain.  There  was  a  public  square  in  the 
middle  and  the  blocks  surrounding  it  were  divided  into 
quarter  acres;  the  next  ones  into  half  acres,  and  those 
further  away  into  seven  and  five  acres.  A  log  tavern  and 
blacksmith  shop— for  they  had  brought  bellows,  anvils  and 
tools  enough  for  three  blacksmiths— were  built  first,  so  that, 
as  George  Flower  observed,  “any  man  could  now  get  his 
horse  shod  in  Albion  and  get  drunk— two  privileges  which 
were  promptly  enjoyed,  especially  the  latter.” 

The  cabins  went  up— double  and  single.  A  well  was  dug 
—at  first  people  had  to  stand  in  line  for  two  or  three  hours 
to  get  their  buckets  filled— and  Park  House  was  built  for 
George  Flower’s  parents,  who  had  stayed  in  Kentucky 
until  a  place  should  be  ready  for  them. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  house  for  such  a  region.  The 
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central  section  was  forty  feet  by  fifty,  of  wood  stuccoed  to 
look  like  stone  and  painted  white,  with  two  wings,  one  of 
stone  and  one  of  brick.  Every  room  was  plastered  or 
papered  and  had  a  fireplace.  There  were  Venetian  blinds 
at  the  large  windows.  There  were  a  well,  a  cellar,  cow 
houses  and  stables.  A  garden  to  the  south  was  hedged  by 
English  hawthorn,  and  thirty  acres  to  the  north,  cleared 
and  sowed  with  blue  grass,  looked  so  hke  an  English  park 
that  it  gave  the  name  to  the  house— Park  House. 

After  the  furniture  and  books  and  pictures  had  been 
arranged  and  all  was  in  order,  George  Flower’s  mother 
and  father  and  two  sisters  and  a  brother  came  out  to  join 
him.  And  from  that  time,  for  thirty  years  Park  House  was 
never  without  visitors  staying  for  a  week  or  a  month  or 
a  year. 

Once  again  George  Flower  returned  to  England,  and 
this  time  he  had  a  piece  of  business  to  attend  to  which  was 
to  result  in  his  name  appearing  ever  since  in  accounts  of 
Utopias,  projected  or  achieved. 

There  had  already  been  founded,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Albion,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  colony  called  Harmonie. 
Its  settlers  were  German  Lutherans  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Wiirttemberg,  and  were  under  the  leadership  of  a  schis¬ 
matic  preacher,  George  Rapp,  a  man  of  greatest  determina¬ 
tion,  foresight  and  energy.  They  had  first  established  them¬ 
selves  in  Pennsylvania,  creating  there  a  solid  and  prosperous 
community.  For  some  reason  they  left  this,  and  moved 
further  west,  and  in  1813  Rapp  purchased  thirty  thousand 
acres  of  government  land  on  the  Wabash.  Here  again  the 
colony— which,  like  the  Shakers,  believed  in  celibacy  and 
gained  its  members  from  converts  and  from  adopting  chil¬ 
dren— became  remarkably  wealthy. 
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There  were  two-story  houses  of  brick  and  frame;  well- 
cultivated  and  fenced-in  gardens  and  orchards;  neat  cabins; 
a  communal  granary  of  heavy  masonry;  Rapp’s  own  sub¬ 
stantial  brick  mansion;  and  a  large  brick  church  of  curious 
design  whose  plan  had  appeared  to  Rapp  in  a  dream.  There 
were  a  water  mill,  an  oil  mill,  shops  of  all  kinds,  no  poverty, 
illiteracy  or  crime. 

But  in  spite  of  its  self-sufficiency,  Rapp  became  weary 
of  the  multitudinous  demands  of  his  little  kingdom,  and 
wanted  to  sell  it.  He  came  to  George  Flower,  whom  he 
knew,  and  asked  him  on  his  trip  to  England  to  try  to  find 
a  purchaser. 

The  purchaser  whom  my  great-grandfather  found  lived 
in  Scotland.  He  was  Robert  Owen,  a  rich  manufacturer, 
philanthropist  and  reformer,  with  the  dream  of  creating  a 
communistic  heaven  on  earth  in  the  New  World. 

Negotiating  through  George  Flower,  Owen  purchased 
the  entire  Rappite  town— buildings  and  livestock,  gardens 
and  orchards— and  named  it  New  Harmony,  thereby  em¬ 
barking  upon  an  experiment  which  has  proved  a  fascinating 
subject  ever  since  for  students  of  history  and  social  reform. 
Robert  Owen  and  his  sons— Robert  Dale,  David  Dale  and 
William— were  intimate  friends  with  the  Flowers  through¬ 
out  the  succeeding  years— a  friendship  commemorated  in 
my  mother’s  name,  Rosamond  Dale  Pentecost. 

After  we  grew  older  we  read  and  heard  many  more 
things  about  the  Flower  family.  We  learned  how  George 
Flower,  still  passionately  opposed  to  slavery,  founded  a 
colony  for  free  Negroes  in  Haiti,  and  his  brother  Edward, 
when  he  was  only  eighteen,  led  such  an  anti-slavery  cam¬ 
paign  in  Illinois  that  he  was  nearly  assassinated.  His  father 
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took  him  back  to  England  to  stay  until  the  excitement 
cooled  down. 

He  never  returned  to  America,  but  neither  did  he  cool 
down.  He  agitated  for  any  number  of  reforms,  and  put 
through  one  of  them— the  abolition  of  the  check  rein  on 
horses— which  might  be  considered  as  a  symbol  of  unfetter¬ 
ing,  if  not  part  of  the  human  race,  at  least  millions  of  living 
creatures. 

But  these  things,  and  the  fact  that  the  town  of  Albion 
survived  and  flourished  and  still  exists,  did  not,  when  we 
were  small,  interest  us  so  much  as  the  intimate  details  of 
life  at  Park  House. 

We  liked  to  hear  how,  when  the  children  had  gone  to 
bed  on  a  summer  night,  our  great-grandfather  and  great¬ 
grandmother  used  to  walk  together  over  lawn  and  park, 
talking  quietly.  The  house  would  be  still  and  dark,  the 
beautiful  cattle  contentedly  chewing  their  cuds;  the  flocks 
of  sheep  lying  in  a  great  white  clump.  Everything  was 
silent  and  peaceful  and  secure  within  the  fences  and  hedges, 
while  far  beyond  stretched  the  prairie  which  George 
Flower  had  traveled  so  far  to  find. 

They  never  lost  their  zest  for  their  free  life  or  their  joy 
in  the  untrammeled  scene.  Often,  in  later  years,  they 
would,  for  pleasure,  make  a  two  or  three  hundred  mile 
journey  to  pay  a  visit. 

The  children,  who  were  included  in  these  holidays, 
never  forgot  them,  and  my  mother’s  mother  had  described 
them  so  vividly  that  she  almost  felt  that  she,  too,  had  been 
along.  And  so  did  we  children  as  she  told  the  story  to  us. 

A  yoke  of  oxen  pulled  a  covered  wagon  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  and  cooking  utensils  and  bedding.  The  family  went 
in  carriages  and  on  horseback.  With  no  sense  of  hurry, 
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they  would  drive  over  the  rolling  countryside,  stopping  at 
dusk  under  a  grove  of  oaks  to  light  a  camp  fire  and  cook 
their  meal.  As  darkness  came  on,  they  would  spread  their 
blankets  on  the  ground,  and  fall  asleep  with  their  feet  to¬ 
ward  the  fire.  In  the  morning  after  breakfast,  with  a  fresh 
venison  ham  or  a  prairie  fowl  they  had  shot,  they  would 
start  out  again.  Including  the  short  visit,  such  a  journey 
would  take  six  weeks,  parents  and  children  together  exult¬ 
ing  in  every  moment.  And  very  grand  indeed  did  Park 
House  seem  on  their  return. 

And  so  they  lived  for  many  years.  My  mother’s  brothers 
and  sisters  were  born  in  Park  House,  although  she  herself 
was  born  in  Henderson,  Kentucky,  after  the  old  home  had 
been  burned. 

And  now  we  would  beg  for  what,  to  us,  was  the  dra¬ 
matic  climax  of  this  saga  of  our  forebears. 

My  great-grandparents  had  said  that  their  one  remain¬ 
ing  wish  was  that  they  should  not  be  separated  by  death. 
The  day  that  she  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  my  great-grand¬ 
father  sat  watching  one  of  his  daughters  writing  a  letter. 

“Are  you  writing  to  your  Uncle  Edward  in  England?” 
he  asked. 

“Yes,  I  am  telling  him  of  Mother’s  death.” 

“Tell  him  of  mine,  too,”  said  her  father,  and  before  she 
reached  his  side,  his  heart  had  stopped  beating. 

George  Flower  was  a  large  man  and  his  wife  a  litde 
woman.  They  laid  her  in  his  arms  and  buried  them  together 
in  the  prairie  to  which  they  had  come  when  they  were 
bride  and  groom,  forty-two  years  before. 
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There  were  girls— girls— girls— in  and  out  of  our  house  in 
Wellesley  all  the  twenty-odd  years  we  lived  there.  There 
were  the  college  seniors  who  had  been  habitues  ever  since 
their  first  arrival;  there  were  the  new  freshmen;  and  there 
were  the  sophomores  and  juniors  in  between.  There  were 
younger  girls  from  Dana  Hall. 

While  this  stream  rose  to  flood  peak  during  the  four 
years  I  was  going  to  college,  there  had  been  no  lack  of 
such  visitors  before  that  time,  nor  did  they  stop  after  I  had 
graduated  and  gone  away  from  home. 

Some  of  them  came  to  see  Mother,  who  was  bewitching 
to  young  people.  During  my  time  many,  of  course,  came 
to  see  me.  And  although  in  those  decorous  days  no  nice 
girl  dreamed  of  admitting,  even  to  herself,  that  she  would 
do  anything  so  crass  as  to  seek  masculine  company,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  not  a  few  came  to  see  the  boys— my 
brothers  and  their  cronies. 

The  house  itself  was  an  attraction.  When  Papa  John  was 
planning  it  he  asked  Mother  what  she  wanted.  She  said, 
“I  want  a  small  house  with  large  rooms  and  plenty  of 
them.” 

That  was  what  she  got.  For  from  the  outside  it  appeared 
invitingly  cozy,  and  inside  it  opened  up  into  an  astonishing 
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number  of  spacious  rooms,  so  hospitable  in  their  color  and 
comfort  that  to  many  a  college  girl  they  became  home. 

Another  reason  our  house  was  a  meeting  place  for  Town 
and  Gown  was  because  Mother  had  been  associated  with 
Wellesley  College  from  its  very  earliest  years,  and  even 
during  the  time  she  had  lived  in  the  then  distant  town  of 
Brookline,  had  kept  up  her  friendship  with  certain  of  the 
teachers  and  administrators  who  had  been  there  since  its 
founding.  She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society— Wellesley’s  first  and,  for  a  time,  its  only  literary 
society— and  always  enjoyed  the  liveliest  exchange  with  the 
Shakespeare  girls. 

She  had  for  the  College  that  fond  irreverence  one  in¬ 
evitably  feels  for  a  person  or  an  organization  which  one 
has  known  ever  since  it  was  in  its  infant  swaddling  clothes, 
up  through  the  various  stages  of  adolescence  and  maturity. 
She  was  unawed  by  academic  degrees  or  jargon,  frequently 
exasperated  by  pedagogic  policies,  and  not  above  poking  a 
little  fun  at  certain  of  the  teachers  who  were  a  little  too 
determined  to  “leave  an  impress  upon  the  intellectual  life 
of  their  time.” 

She  was  equally  intimate  with  Dana  Hall  School,  which 
both  my  sisters  attended,  for  its  two  founders— Miss  Julia 
and  Miss  Sarah  Eastman— had  been  her  closest  friends  in  the 
first  days  of  the  College,  when  they  taught  there  and  when 
Mr.  Durant  knew  all  the  teachers  and  all  the  students  by 
their  first  names.  She  remained  in  their  affectionate  confi¬ 
dence  while  they  were  starting  their  soon-to-be-famous 
preparatory  school,  and  after  they  retired  they  built  their 
white  colonial  house  as  near  ours  as  they  could  place  it. 

When  Henry  Fowle  Durant  founded  Wellesley  College 
in  1871,  he  chose  what  was  then,  and  is  still  for  such  an 
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institution,  probably  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate 
natural  setting  in  America.  It  was  sufficiently  separate  from 
the  town  of  Wellesley  (originally  a  part  of  Needham)  and 
sufficiently  near  Natick,  “the  place  of  hills”  where  John 
Eliot  had  preached  to  the  Indians,  and  which  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  had  made  notable  by  her  novel  Old  Town 
Folks.  Its  hills  rose  in  such  charming  topography  as  to  give 
every  building  a  proper  eminence:  builffings  framed  by 
fields  and  meadows  which  were  to  become  park-like  in 
later  years,  and  approached  by  winding  roads  which  were 
to  become  tree-lined  avenues.  It  extended  beside  Lake 
Waban  which,  in  spring  and  fall,  reflected  canoes  and  row¬ 
boats,  and  during  the  winter  became  an  incomparable  skat¬ 
ing  rink. 

Even  now,  when  Boston  is  hardly  further  away  by 
motor  car  than  Wellesley  Village  used  to  be  by  foot,  these 
rolling  acres  still  comprise  an  unique  expanse  and  a  lovely 
seclusion. 

Although  the  suitability  of  the  original  buildings  may  be 
debated— and  some  of  the  present  ones,  for  that  matter— 
the  natural  beauty  remains  unsurpassed,  and  has  done  what 
the  high-minded  educators  have  been  valiantly  striving  to 
accomplish— left  an  indelible  impress  upon  every  girl  who 
ever  came  under  its  influence. 

It  was  in  1855  that  Mr.  Durant— a  dynamic  and  brilliant 
young  Boston  lawyer— brought  his  bride  to  this  region, 
bought  land,  built  a  house  and  started  to  found  an  estate 
for  his  little  son. 

As  with  so  many  conspicuous  and  effective  figures,  Mr. 
Durant  had  his  admirers  and  his  detractors.  No  one  could 
deny  his  shrewdness,  energy  and  resource,  in  law  and  in 
business,  for  he  was  highly  successful  in  both.  But  many 
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could  and  did  murmur  that  the  shrewdness  was  perhaps 
too  shrewd. 

Whatever  the  appraisal  of  his  legal  and  business  ethics, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  after  the  death  of  his  little 
son,  he  underwent  a  thoroughgoing,  old-fashioned  religious 
conversion.  In  fact,  it  was  of  such  unrestrained  ardor  that 
his  enemies  condemned  it  as  hypocrisy,  and  even  some  of 
his  friends  felt,  uncomfortably,  that  it  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  good  taste. 

Events  indicate  that  it  was  entirely  sincere. 

Mr.  Durant  declared  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel  were  irreconcilable,  and  thereupon  he 
gave  up  the  Law.  He  had  been  an  eloquent  pleader  before 
judge  and  jury.  He  now  flung  his  training  and  his  experi¬ 
ence  into  an  evangelical  crusade.  He  organized  and  led 
religious  meetings,  and  brought  souls  to  Christ  with  a  speed 
that  in  no  way  enhanced  his  reputation  among  the  con¬ 
servative  New  Englanders,  and  for  many  years  adversely 
influenced  the  attitude  of  certain  Bostonians  towards 
Wellesley  College. 

But  Mr.  Durant  was  not  stopped  or  stayed  by  any  such 
carping.  He  and  his  wife,  after  deliberating  whether,  in 
memory  of  their  son,  they  should  found  an  asylum  for 
orphan  children  or— singular  alternative— a  college  for 
women,  decided  on  the  latter. 

Every  stone  of  the  original  Wellesley  buildings;  every 
fine  tree  that  was  planted;  every  course,  subject  and  credit 
that  was  decided  upon;  every  teacher  who  was  engaged; 
every  student  who  was  admitted;  every  policy  of  adminis¬ 
tration;  all  scholastic,  administrative  or  hygienic  procedure 
passed  his  keen  scrutiny.  His  word,  no  matter  how  agree¬ 
able  or  witty,  was  law.  No  detail  slipped  past  those  extraor- 
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dinarily  piercing  eyes— as  when  he  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  commanded  the  cook  to  use  less  butter  in  making  the 
hash. 

It  was  this  able  and  attractive  man  who  breathed  into 
the  early  Wellesley  that  missionary  spirit  which  charac¬ 
terized  it  even  when  I  was  a  student,  more  than  thirty 
years  later.  It  was  not  the  founder’s  religious  zeal  which 
brought  Mother  to  Wellesley  in  1875.  She  had  had  quite 
enough  of  piety  in  the  household  of  her  brother— George 
F.  Pentecost,  the  eloquent  evangelist— to  last  her  the  rest  of 
her  life,  and  to  make  her  reluctant  to  press  any  theology 
or  even  church  attendance  upon  her  children.  It  was  Mr. 
Durant’s  bold  venturesomeness  which  struck  a  responsive 
spark  in  her  own  pioneer  spirit.  He  was  doing  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  what  her  Grandfather  Flower  had— more  than  half 
a  century  before— done  in  Illinois— starting  a  Utopia,  and 
her  inherited  idealism  fell  in  with  the  pattern. 

Mr.  Durant  must  have  recognized  something  of  this  kin¬ 
dred  calibre  in  her  when  he  permitted  her  to  pass  the  por¬ 
tals  of  his  beloved  college,  for  he  was  inordinately  jealous 
of  the  academic  standards  he  had  raised,  and  there  were 
never  any  academic  standards  of  any  sort  that  Mother 
could  possibly  have  met.  Her  education,  interrupted  like 
that  of  most  Southern  girls  by  the  Civil  War,  had  been  of 
the  sketchiest.  Her  survey  of  history  and  literature,  while 
wide,  was,  like  her  erratic  brilliance,  of  the  most  unclassi¬ 
fied  variety.  Hers  was,  to  the  end,  an  untrained  mind,  and 
it  was  Mr.  Durant’s  passionate  assertion  that  Wellesley 
women  must  acquire  trained  minds.  Nevertheless,  Mother 
was  admitted— not,  to  be  sure,  as  a  regular  but  a  special 
student.  She  must  have  been  very  special  indeed. 

It  was  one  of  the  founder’s  theories  that  every  student 
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should  give  one  hour  a  day  to  some  allotted  household  task. 
This  was  to  promote  a  democratic  feeling  among  those  of 
different  grades  of  wealth,  and  it  also  brought  the  expense 
of  the  college  course  within  the  reach  of  those  whom  he 
was  fond  of  calling  “the  calico  girls.” 

His  fine  Italian  hand  made  a  slip  when  he  relegated 
Mother  to  library  duty,  for  anything  like  systematic  cata¬ 
loguing  or  even  orderly  alphabetical  arrangement  was  for¬ 
ever  beyond  her.  However,  she  had  a  grand  time. 

“Dear  Rose,”  sighed  one  of  her  compatriots  in  later 
years,  “she  never  did  grasp  the  principles  of  the  profession. 
But  I  never  enjoyed  any  library  work  so  much  as  that  we 
were  supposed  to  do  together  in  old  College  Hall.  I  did 
the  work,  as  I  remember,  but  your  mother  furnished  the 
fun.” 

I  like  to  think  of  the  Kentucky  girl  throwing  enough 
dust  into  Mr.  Durant’s  eyes  so  that  he  let  her  stay  on  those 
dedicated  precincts  until  she  married.  And  I  like  to  imagine 
them  as  they  strolled  along  the  lakeside— he,  with  his  fine 
features  and  slim  figure,  with  his  gray  curls  flowing  under 
his  gray  felt  hat,  and  she  with  those  ropes  of  yellow  hair 
which  look  too  heavy  even  in  a  photograph— discussing  the 
future  of  Wellesley  College.  I  cannot  believe  that  she  fully 
appreciated  the  “Wellesley  of  serious  purpose  consecrated 
to  the  noble  ideals  of  Christian  scholarship.”  But  it  was  a 
good  deal  better  than  her  brother’s  home,  which  was  the 
only  alternative,  and  so  she  stayed  as  long  as  it  suited  her. 

It  suited  her  until  Papa  John  was  intrepid  enough  to 
brave  the  rules  of  stipulated  hours  and  chaperoned  parlors, 
which  protected  those  first  Wellesley  maidens  like  barbed- 
wire  barricades. 

The  way  they  met  was  this. 
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Papa  John  had  once  heard  in  New  York— as  who  had 
not— the  spell-binding  Dr.  Pentecost,  and  after  the  sermon 
had  gone  up  to  shake  hands  with  him.  Several  years  later, 
when  Papa  John  had  come  to  Boston  to  live,  he  chanced 
to  be  traveling  to  Hull  on  the  same  boat  as  the  famous 
preacher.  While  he  was  deliberating  whether  he  would 
venture  to  approach  him.  Dr.  Pentecost  happened  to  glance 
up  and  said  immediately,  “Isn’t  this  the  Mr.  Rothery  who 
spoke  to  me  in  New  York  two  years  ago?”  and  he  fell  into 
conversation  with  the  highly  complimented  young  man. 

When  they  parted.  Dr.  Pentecost,  who  was  now  living 
in  Boston,  invited  the  other  to  call,  and  Papa  John  lost  no 
time  in  doing  so. 

And  when  he  called,  he  met  the  preacher’s  young  sister. 

Even  at  that  time  the  girl  who  was  to  be  my  mother 
possessed  a  forceful  and  magnetic  personality.  Her  features 
were  too  strong  to  be  beautiful,  for  the  determination  of 
the  long  dead  Eliza  Flower  lived  on  in  them,  but  she  had 
the  excellent  figure,  the  fine  small  hands  and  feet  and  the 
extraordinarily  large  and  expressive  eyes  which  were  to  be 
hers  until  the  end  of  her  days.  And  she  was  as  restless  as 
any  modern  girl  at  living  as  a  dependent  in  her  brother’s 
household. 

She  liked  the  young  Mr.  Rothery  and  she  liked  the  older 
Mr.  Durant  whom  she  had  met  when  she  had  gone  with 
her  brother  to  hear  him  preach  at  Wellesley.  Mr.  Durant 
had  persuaded  her  to  come  to  the  college.  It  was  now  Mr. 
Rothery’s  task  to  persuade  her  to  leave  it. 

Papa  John  came  often  and  stayed  as  late  as  he  was  per¬ 
mitted— perhaps  a  little  later.  They  walked  under  the  cop¬ 
per  beeches  and  they  rowed  on  Lake  Waban.  Even  the 
sacrosanct  solemnity  of  the  Browning  Room  did  not  dis- 
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courage  the  courtship. 

“I  will  never  forgive  you  for  taking  her  away,”  said  Mr. 
Durant  at  last,  shaking  hands  with  the  victorious  young 
man.  And  that  night  Mother  wrote  in  her  diary,  “I  want 
twelve  sons— all  of  them  named  John.” 

The  radiant  Alice  Freeman,  who  was  to  be  its  second 
president,  did  not  come  to  Wellesley  until  after  Mother 
had  left,  but  the  two  young  women  met  there  and  became 
close  friends.  After  Miss  Freeman’s  marriage  to  Professor 
Palmer— that  romance  which  still  illumines  some  of  the 
more  arid  annals  of  Wellesley— she  came  one  day  to  see 
Mother.  And  she  liked  to  tell  of  how  she  found  her,  read¬ 
ing  comfortably  in  a  rocking  chair  which  was  placed  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  dining-room  table.  Down  below,  safely 
out  of  reach  but  within  sight,  played  her  first  four  babies. 

There  was '  not  much  time,  in  those  early  years,  for 
Mother  to  go  often  to  Wellesley.  When  she  did,  she  felt 
that  what  had  once  seemed  a  fresh  and  wide  Utopia  was 
turning  into  a  narrow  feminine  field. 

She  was  inclined  to  scoff  at  academic  hair-splitting  and 
was  compassionate  for  spinsters  who,  although  they  had 
written  books  and  won  degrees  were,  notwithstanding, 
husbandless  and  childless. 

Nevertheless,  she  had  a  deep  and  lasting  affection  for 
the  College.  After  we  had  all  come  to  Wellesley  to  live, 
she  instinctively,  and  like  a  wise  mother  bird,  plucked 
from  a  somewhat  frosty  meadow  the  brightest  and  softest 
leaves  to  enhance  her  family  nest.  She  used  what  she 
needed,  both  from  the  College  and  Dana  Hall,  and  she 
gave— without  stint,  or  conscious  calculation— generously 
to  them  both:  friendship  to  the  faculty,  hospitality  to  their 
guests,  and  an  open  house  and  heart  to  their  girls. 
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For  there  were  always  the  girls. 

When  I  was  a  small  child,  the  college  girls  who  came  to 
the  house  seemed  approximately  the  age  of  my  mother. 
After  I  had  graduated,  the  generation  which  continued  to 
come  seemed  to  grow  more  immature  every  year. 

In  the  same  light  of  personal  interpretation  I  felt  that  my 
own  friends  in  my  own  class  were  peculiarly  distinctive, 
although  the  cold  statistics  do  not  reveal  any  remarkable 
achievements  by  them  in  the  subsequent  years. 

That  even  the  most  biased  affection  could  find  beauty 
in  Wellesley  College  maidens  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  a  tribute  to  the  idealism  of  youth,  for 
there  could  never  have  been  a  time  in  which  fashion  did 
less  to  enhance  Nature. 

In  Mother’s  day  “trails”  were  usual  among  both  teachers 
and  students— so  that  one  marvels  that  Mr.  Durant,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  procure  a  tennis  set  in  this  country,  had  the 
boldness  to  order  one  from  England.  But  absurd  as  “trails” 
might  have  been  in  corridor  and  classroom,  and  cumber¬ 
some  as  were  the  chignons  and  elaborately  braided  hair 
coiled  around  and  around  their  heads,  they  were  not  as 
ugly  as  the  fashions  in  my  day.  The  universal  pompadour 
was  unbecoming  to  almost  all  of  us,  and  the  wire  “rats” 
which  sustained  the  hideous  erections  made  them  even 
more  dreadful.  This  was  the  period  of  the  shirtwaist  whose 
highly  boned  collars  bored  holes  into  our  necks,  and  of  the 
sloppy  middy  blouse.  No  nice  girls  anywhere  used  rouge 
or  lipstick,  but  Wellesley  girls  considered  nobility  of  pur¬ 
pose  better  than  glamor,  and  a  woman’s  crowning  glory  a 
smile  of  resolute  optimism. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  College  had  been  founded  still 
persisted  sufficiently  for  us  to  scorn  frivolity— such  as  un- 
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due  attention  to  personal  appearance  and  worldliness,  go¬ 
ing  into  Boston  except  to  attend  symphony  concerts  and 
those  plays  which  might  be  considered  as  part  of  our  edu¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  Durant’s  ban  on  the  theatre  and  the  opera  had  been 
lifted  in  1895— the  same  year  in  which  the  college  library 
was  opened  on  Sunday  as  a  reading  room.  The  rules  re¬ 
garding  the  hours  and  the  places  when  men  could  be  re¬ 
ceived  had  been  made  much  more  lenient.  Domestic  work 
and  obligatory  chapel  attendance  had  both  been  abolished. 
But  Wellesley  was  still  an  austere  place,  and  the  austerity 
had  the  virtue  of  its  defects. 

Its  defects  were  obvious  enough.  Earnest  young  women 
had  a  perfect  right  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  mission 
field,  but  it  really  was  a  pity  that  they  were  thereby  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  girl  who  was  innocently  inclined  to  cosmetics 
and  coquetry  was  not  worthy  to  bear  aloft  the  torch  which 
illuminated  Wellesley’s  motto.  Non  ministrari  sed  minis- 
trare. 

But  in  spite  of  this  accent  on  high  thinking  and  lowly 
appearance,  there  were  enough  girls  who  were  both  pretty 
and  gay  to  redeem  the  unadorned  pattern,  and  the  pret¬ 
tiest  and  the  gayest  were  those  I  loved  the  best  and  those 
who  came  most  often  to  our  house. 

There  were  Sidney,  with  her  gleaming  black  hair,  and 
Marjorie,  with  her  head  like  a  fine  Greek  coin,  and  Marion, 
with  her  level  brows.  And  there  were  dozens  of  others, 
with  slim  bodies  and  laughing  voices,  to  infuse  into  the 
general  atmosphere  of  grove  and  glade,  of  dreaming  lake 
and  turreted  buildings,  something  of  the  romance  of  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  Princess. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  external  picture  which 
we  presented.  As  for  our  studies,  most  of  us  were  methodi- 
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cally  conscientious,  doing  our  lessons  every  day,  cramming 
only  mildly,  and  the  majority  of  us  passing  our  examina¬ 
tions  which  were  stiff  enough  by  any  standard  and  getting 
degrees  which  represented  very  decent  scholarly  accom¬ 
plishment.  After  all,  this  is  not  such  a  bad  procedure,  al¬ 
though  my  subsequent  married  life  in  a  man’s  university 
has  shown  me  that  its  desirability  has  not  even  yet  been 
grasped  by  the  majority  of  masculine  undergraduates. 

A  girls’  school— a  girls’  college— is  something  like  a 
flower  garden.^  The  faculty  provides  the  more  sombre 
perennial  evergreen  background.  The  girls  are  like  the 
quickly  blooming  annuals  which  come  with  a  rush  and 
vanish,  to  be  replaced  by  others,  different  and  yet  the  same. 

I  am  sure  that  Papa  John,  who  has  always  shuddered  at 
unattractive  women,  thought  of  my  four  years  in  college 
chiefly  as  a  time  when  the  flower  garden  was  brightest  and 
bloomed  most  luxuriantly  around  our  doorstep. 

The  daughters  of  my  classmates  are  far  better-looking 
than  their  mothers  were,  partly  because  they  know  better 
how  to  make  the  most  of  their  charms.  They  are  more 
sensible,  more  competent,  and  clever  enough  not  to  appear 
objectionably  so.  The  modern  flower  garden  is  planted 
with  greater  scientific  care  than  the  old-fashioned  one,  and 
cultivated  with  more  aesthetic  discrimination. 

But  these  flowers  are  ephemeral,  as  all  annuals  must  be, 
and  it  is  only  that  old-fashioned  garden  which  does  not 
exist  anymore  except  in  my  memory  which  still  gives  me 
pleasure. 

And  I  like  to  think  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  my  parents, 
and  to  know  that  to  many  of  my  classmates,  scattered  over 
the  world,  our  hospitable  house  and  my  father  and  mother 
are  among  their  fondest  recollections’  of  Wellesley. 
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If  it  is  a  temptation  to  put  a  sentimental  interpretation 
on  my  father’s  attitude  towards  gardens  and  girls,  Mother’s 
attitude  calls  for  an  entirely  different  treatment. 

Papa  John  did  not  bother  with  the  exact  names  of  my 
procession  of  friends  anymore  than  he  concerned  himself 
with  whether  it  was  a  pansy  or  a  primrose  which  made  a 
splash  of  gold  in  the  sunlight.  It  was  the  general  effect  of 
freshness  and  gaiety  which  he  liked. 

But  Mother— there  was  no  plant  or  weed,  no  tree  or 
shrub  which  she  did  not  recognize  and  long  to  possess  or 
exterminate.  Her  passion  for  everything  that  grew  out  of 
the  earth  never  waned.  Her  determination  to  improve,  and 
to  extend,  flower  garden,  vegetable  garden,  orchard  and 
pasture  must  have  derived  from  those  ancestors  of  hers 
who  in  1 8 1 8  set  forth  to  make  the  prairies  of  Illinois  blos¬ 
som  like  the  rose. 

She  did  not  begrudge  any  mental  or  physical  effort 
which  would  contribute  to  her  determination  to  make  the 
poor  soil  of  Cape  Cod  bring  forth  asparagus  and  rasp¬ 
berries,  roses  and  lilies,  hay  and  alfalfa,  apples  and  peaches. 
It  was  a  strenuous,  exciting  and  difficult  struggle,  and  re¬ 
quired  far  more  labor  and  money  than  the  average  person 
in  her  circumstances  would  have  been  able  to  procure.  She 
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herself  never  felt  that  she  had  procured  as  much  as  she 
needed  and  wanted,  but  she  produced  an  astonishing  result 
on  our  Cape  Cod  hilltop,  and  one  of  her  ways  of  doing  it 
was  by  her  yearly  garden  party. 

As  spring  approached  she  would  look  around  the  big  liv¬ 
ing  room  in  the  Wellesley  house,  pleasantly  filled  by  young 
men  and  women,  and  announce,  “Fm  going  to  have  a  gar¬ 
den  party  at  the  Cape  during  Easter  vacation.  Who  wants 
to  come?” 

Instantly  there  would  be  a  host  of  applicants— Mother— 
the  Cape— Easter  vacation— a  garden  party— what  could  be 
a  more  delightful  combination?  Out  of  the  candidates 
Mother  would  nominate— with  what  appeared  to  be  casual¬ 
ness,  but  was  a  shrewdness  akin  to  genius— four  or  five 
young  men  and  two  or  three  girls. 

It  wasn’t  necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  garden 
party.  Everyone  knew  that  the  guests  honored  by  selection 
were  expected  to  take  their  oldest  clothes,  to  get  up  early 
and  don  those  clothes,  as  they  cleared  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  for  the  spring  planting.  The  boys  were  expected  to 
mend  and  whitewash  fences,  build  stone  walls,  plough  and 
paint,  and  split  wood.  The  girls  were  commissioned  to 
plant  and  transplant,  prune  shrubs  and  vines,  pull  weeds, 
sweep  and  scour. 

And  such  was  her  infectious  enthusiasm  that  she  was 
actually  able  to  enlist  as  large  a  gang  of  eager  laborers  as 
she  was  able  to  bed  and  board.  And  such  was  the  hilarity 
attending  the  whole  week  of  blisters,  backaches,  fried 
chicken  and  hot  biscuit,  that  many  of  those  who  had  gone 
in  previous  years— and  were  now  graduated  from  Harvard 
and  Wellesley— applied  for  invitations  a  second,  a  third, 
and  even  a  fourth  and^fifth  time. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  her  own  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  were  never  among  the  applicants,  and  Papa  John  was 
conspicuously  absent. 

Off  she  would  go,  with  the  troop  at  her  heels,  and  at  the 
chilly  and  still  unblossoming  Cape  they  would  arrive,  to 
open  the  empty  house,  build  fires,  make  beds  and  prepare 
for  a  campaign  that  a  chain  gang  would  have  protested— 
and  justly— was  punishment. 

She  hypnotized  young  gentlemen  who  were  wont  to  lie 
abed  late  in  the  morning  into  leaping  up  at  daybreak  and 
thinking  it  enormous  fun  to  tackle  a  job  like  mending  the 
barn  roof  or  ploughing  and  harrowing  a  corn  field.  And 
she  charmed  young  ladies  who  were  working  on  economic 
theses  to  the  exhilaration  of  peeling  potatoes  and  plucking 
and  cleaning  the  chickens  for  dinner. 

After  a  day  of  toil  which  would  have  shamed  a  slave 
driver  in  the  ante-bellum  South,  after  an  evening  meal 
which  would  have  satisfied  a  sultan,  she  would  manage  to 
make  them  think  it  was  their  idea  that  they  should  dance 
a  Virginia  Reel  in  the  long  dining  room,  or  play  charades, 
or  Jenkins  Says  Hands  Up. 

This  unscrupulous  exploitation  of  unpaid  labor  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  whole  Easter  vacation,  and  at  its  close  the 
complacent  taskmistress  would  return  to  Wellesley  with 
her  sunburned,  calloused,  briar-torn  and  radiant  “guests.” 

Mother’s  faculty  for  getting  people  to  work— for  getting 
them  to  beg  for  an  opportunity  to  work— was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  her  garden  parties  at  Easter.  It  operated  during  the 
whole  three  or  four  months  of  summer,  although  not  quite 
so  intensively.  All  of  us  children  had  guests  through  the 
holiday  season,  and  those  guests  were  expected— just  as  we 
were— to  polish  off  a  few  odd  jobs  in  the  morning  and  then 
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to  be  free  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  to  sail  and  swim 
and  picnic. 

The  odd  jobs  might  consist  in  digging  a  trench  and  lay¬ 
ing  a  drain  pipe,  in  getting  in  the  hay,  in  building  a  pergola 
from  house  to  mill,  in  picking  beans  and  shelling  peas, 
in  making  butter  and  gathering  beach  plums.  There  was  no 
end  to  the  things  she  envisioned  that  must  be  done. 

Our  one  man-of-all-work  had  all  he  could  manage  with 
the  horses  and  cow,  the  pig  and  chickens,  and  the  hay,  The 
cook  had  her  hands  full  preparing  enough  food  three  times 
a  day  for  a  dozen  or  fifteen  ravenous  mouths.  When  it 
came  to  the  extras,  like  painting  the  shutters  or  floor,  extra 
hands  were  neeeded.  And  Mother  was  a  past  master  in 
securing  such  hands. 

While  all  of  the  guests  worked  with  a  will,  some  worked 
with  more  skill  than  others.  And  such  were  assured  of  an 
invitation  to  stay  longer  and  to  come  again.  Walter  and 
Harry  did  so  well  that  they  spent  practically  every  sum¬ 
mer  with  us  for  years,  and  were  under  the  delusion  that 
they  were  having  a  vacation. 

Walter  was  perhaps  the  prize  guest,  for  he  was  not  only 
the  most  amiable,  but  the  most  energetic  and  the  handiest 
boy,  and— as  the  seasons  went  by— the  most  energetic  and 
amiable  and  handiest  young  man  imaginable. 

He  needed  his  amiability  the  time  he  was  allotted  the 
task  of  painting  all  the  shutters  of  the  house.  Papa  John 
and  Mother  had  decided  to  go  off  for  one  of  their  long 
holiday  drives  and  before  they  went  Mother  made  quite 
sure  that  we  would  all  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  us  out  of 
mischief  for  the  three  or  four  days  she  would  be  absent. 
Whether  Walter  volunteered  or  was  drafted  for  this  job, 
I  don’t  remember,  but  before  Papa  John  and  Mother  drove 
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off  the  whole  front  and  side  yard  were  strewn  with  the 
shutters  which  he  had  already  taken  down.  And  when  they 
returned  they  were  still  strewn  with  them. 

To  be  sure,  they  were  now  all  freshly  painted,  but  not 
one  had  been  hung  back  in  place,  and  it  was  a  chagrined 
Walter  who  hastened  to  apologize  for  what  must  appear 
his  defection. 

“Fve  hung  them  and  taken  them  down  and  hung  them 
and  rehung  them  until  I’m  ’most  crazy,  Mrs.  Rothery,” 
he  explained.  “I  thought  I  had  them  all  marked,  but  some¬ 
how  I  can’t  make  any  of  them  fit  anywhere.  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  it.  They  won’t  shut— they  all  seem  to  be  too  wide.” 

“Why,  you  foolish  boy”— Papa  John  was  disgusted— 
“didn’t  you  notice  they  weren’t  made  to  fit?  All  the  win¬ 
dows  are  too  narrow  to  look  right.  I  had  the  shutters  made 
larger  on  purpose.  They’re  not  supposed  to  be  closed.” 

This  was,  indeed,  such  a  good  joke  that  the  previous  one 
on  Plarry,  painting  the  kitchen  floor  and  beginning  at  the 
edges  and  painting  himself  in,  receded  into  second  place. 

These  amateurs,  untrammeled  by  convention,  contrib¬ 
uted  unique  touches  to  the  place— as  when  Jack,  told  off  to 
paint  the  chimney  of  the  house,  decorated  it  with  a  ship 
in  full  sail  on  one  side  and  a  skull  and  crossbones  on  the 
other. 

Mother  had  got  her  hand  in  with  this  system  early  in 
our  life  on  the  Cape  during  the  summer  when  she  organ¬ 
ized  our  establishment  along  the  lines  of  Brook  Farm. 

That  famous  experiment  in  co-operation,  when  Haw¬ 
thorne  ploughed  and  George  William  Curtis  trimmed  the 
lamps,  and  George  Ripley  milked  the  cows  and  Emerson 
and  Margaret  Fuller  cheered  them  from  the  side  lines  by 
transcendental  conversation,  was  still  of  nostalgic  memory 
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in  Boston.  Its  philosophy  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking 
appealed  to  Mother’s  instincts  of  idealism  and  practicality, 
and  she  incorporated  Fourier’s  motto  of  “attractive  indus¬ 
try”  into  her  plan  for  this  particular  summer. 

Instead  of  a  hired  man  she  secured  a  young  student  from 
Technology.  Mr.  Edgerly— this  was  before  the  days  when 
everyone  was  reduced  to  a  single  name  and  that  their  given 
one— was  not  only  to  plough  and  sow  and  reap,  but  to  edu¬ 
cate  Jack  and  Julian  in  the  ways  of  scientific  methods  and 
efficient  planning  and  doing. 

Miss  Wells— a  beautiful  young  Baltimorean  who  was 
getting  her  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins— was  not  only  to  cook  and  sew  but  to  train  Rosamond 
and  Peggy  and  me  to  standards  of  hygiene  and  sanitation; 
to  instruct  us  first  to  cut  and  then  to  sew,  not  a  cadaver, 
but  nightgowns  and  chemises. 

Mother  and  Leda  were  to  hold  the  helm,  steer  the  ship, 
take  in  sail,  bail  the  boat  and  tack  to  leeward  and  wind¬ 
ward  as  exigency  demanded. 

And  all  of  us  in  our  leisure  moments,  if  such  there  should 
be,  were  to  be  concerned  with  the  discussion  of  great  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  general  evolution  of  man’s  progress. 

I  was  pretty  young  at  that  time  and  I  was  always  pretty 
useless  in  practical  matters.  With  such  an  executive  mother 
and  with  an  older  and  a  younger  sister  who  had  inherited 
her  general  capability,  it  was  no  wonder.  It  was  easier  for 
them  to  do  it,  whatever  it  was,  than  to  bother  with  my 
cheerful  inefficiency. 

I  did  have  to  take  care  of  the  lamps  and  lanterns  and 
candles,  but  my  principal  job  was  to  read  aloud  to  the 
others  as  they  baked  and  brewed.  I  read  aloud  as  I  read 
to  myself— like  a  streak  of  greased  lightning— anything  that 
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was  put  into  my  hands,  at  any  hour,  in  any  position,  by 
which  I  mean  sitting  or  standing  or  perched  on  the  sill  of 
an  open  window,  so  that  my  voice  could  be  heard  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  kitchen  where  Leda  was  making  pies  and 
on  the  porch  where  Miss  Wells  was  churning  butter. 

In  order  to  get  me  out  of  the  line  of  traffic  I  seem  to 
recall  that  I  was  frequently,  like  a  piece  of  putty  stuck 
on  the  wall  by  a  painter,  suspended  between  floor  and  ceil¬ 
ing  and  a  book  thrust  into  my  hands.  Thereupon  I  was  off, 
as  automatically  as  light  goes  on  when  one  touches  a  but¬ 
ton. 

Therefore  it  is  natural  that  what  I  principally  remember 
of  that  summer  was  The  Nev^ comes  and  Vanity  Fair  and 
FendenniSy  Foul  Play  and  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The 
Initials,  At  Odds,  Sartor  Res  arms.  Stones  of  Venice,  In 
Memoriam,  The  Princess,  Lucile,  and  three  immense  vol¬ 
umes  of  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Isabel  Lady  Burton  and 
Trollope  without  end.  The  Schonberg  Cotta  Family  came 
in  somewhere. 

Any  book  was  grist  that  came  to  my  mill  and  I  poured 
it  forth  in  a  steady  flow  of  words.  It  must  have  been  good 
grist,  for  some  of  it  still  sticks  to  my  ribs  and  even  yet 
nourishes  me. 

The  living  was  not  actually  so  very  plain,  for  under  Mr. 
Edgerly’s  direction  the  cow  gave  gallons  of  milk,  which 
became  butter  and  cottage  cheese  and  Devonshire  cream; 
the  hens  laid  like  mad  and  the  garden  burgeoned  unprece¬ 
dentedly.  Not  restricted  by  the  vegetarianism  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  Brook  farmers,  and  with  Mother  not  only  directing 
but  executing  in  the  kitchen,  we  ate  like  potentates. 

But  the  thinking  was  of  the  loftiest.  Guided  by  Mother 
and  stimulated  by  what  we  were  reading,  we  soared  into 
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the  empyrean.  We  discussed  metaphysical  subjects,  reli¬ 
gious  subjects,  philosophical  subjects.  We  argued  politics 
and  law,  manners  and  morals.  After  all,  most  normal  young 
people  are  burningly  interested  in  such  subjects  and  only 
need  the  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem  today,  we  did  not  discuss  sex, 
which  may  be  the  reason  we  had  so  much  time  for  other 
subjects.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  reticences  of  the 
period,  but  even  more  to  a  theory  Mother  must  have  had, 
although  we  were  not  to  realize  it  until  later,  that  if  boys 
and  girls  were  busy  enough  with  work  and  play  and  gen¬ 
eral  discussion,  precocious  love  affairs  would  be  retarded. 

They  were  retarded  so  long  in  our  case  that  although 
we  formed  friendships  which  have  lasted  us  through  life, 
we  were  all  so  late  in  marrying  that  Mother  was  rather 
worried  about  it. 

In  those  later  years,  as  the  Wellesley  girls  and  Harvard 
youths  companioned  each  other  in  the  close  proximity  of 
the  garden  parties,  romances  started  and  came  to  conclu¬ 
sions.  It  is  highly  possible  that  was  one  reason  for  their 
popularity.  But  during  our  earlier  adolescence,  whatever 
stirrings  we  may  have  felt  were  effectively  sublimated. 

When  the  inevitable  began  to  occur.  Mother  displayed 
magnificent  inconsistency.  She  wanted  us  all  to  be  married 
some  time,  but  she  didn’t  want  any  one  of  us  to  get  mar¬ 
ried— at  least,  not  to  anyone  we  wanted  to  marry.  This  ap¬ 
plied  not  only  to  her  own  sons  and  daughters  but  to  the 
other  boys  and  girls,  by  now  young  men  and  women, 
whom  she  gathered  under  her  wings. 

It  led  to  the  oddest  paradoxes. 

Among  the  Wellesley  girls  who  came  to  our  house. 
Mother  most  loved  Louise,  a  young  woman  made  in  the 
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same  mould  of  gaiety,  staunchness  and  capability  as  her¬ 
self.  But  when  Jack  displayed  a  similar  admiration,  height¬ 
ened  and  accelerated.  Mother  would  have  none  of  it.  Her 
point  in  this  case  was  an  extraordinary  one.  She  said  Louise 
was  too  good  for  Jack. 

“I  can’t  see  why  you  would  consider  marrying  such  an 
irresponsible  boy  as  Jack,”  she  argued  earnestly  with 
Louise.  “You  could  do  much  better  if  you  would  wait.” 

Halted  by  the  impact  of  Mother’s  forceful  personality, 
Louise  waited.  She  waited  far  too  long.  Jack  waited,  too, 
and  continued  to  be  as  irresponsible  as  ever,  until  Louise 
finally  married  him,  and  he  thereupon  became  the  most 
solid  of  citizens  and  best  of  husbands. 

Rosamond  was  cleverer.  She  stepped  out  of  the  narrow 
confines  of  Wellesley  one  fine  day  to  pay  a  visit  in  New 
York  and  came  back  in  a  fortnight  to  announce  her  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  married  in  three  weeks  to  an  aristocratic 
Italian  whom  none  of  us  had  ever  heard  of. 

There  was  no  time  for  anything  but  to  prepare  for  the 
wedding  and  give  them  the  parental  blessing  and  to  rejoice 
in  the  years  which  were  to  follow  in  the  subsequent  honors 
that  came  to  the  son-in-law  and  the  happiness  of  the  oldest 
daughter. 

It  was  not  until  after  Mother’s  death  that  Julian  and 
Peggy  met  Jean  and  Carl,  so  their  decisions  were  simpli¬ 
fied.  But  mine  was  complicated  to  an  extreme.  Both  Mother 
and  Papa  John  loved  Harry  as  a  son,  but  they  united  in 
every  vehemence  and  guile  and  wile  to  prevent  his  becom¬ 
ing  a  son-in-law.  Harry  was  unimpressed  by  their  theorem. 
He  had  one  of  his  own  that  he  liked  better  and  preferred 
to  follow  it,  to  his  satisfaction  and  mine. 

These  family  events  were  still  in  the  future  in  those 
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Cataumet  days.  At  that  time  everything  was  working  out 
according  to  Mother’s  schedule.  Her  chief  aim  was  to  make 
us  all  healthy  as  tigers  and  happy  as  larks  and  to  create  our 
two  homes  into  such  centrifugal  centers  that  we  would  be 
whirled  perpetually  inwards. 

The  Brook  Farm  summer  marked  the  climax  of  this  am¬ 
bition.  Nevertheless,  it  was  never  precisely  duplicated. 
Quite  a  few  planks  of  its  platform  were  inserted  into  sub¬ 
sequent  summer  campaigns,  but  not  in  entirety.  After  our 
Brook  Farm  experiment,  we  had  a  cook  and  hired  man  and 
sometimes  even  a  third  pair  of  paid  hands.  But  during  the 
Easter  vacations  when  Mother  had  gathered  her  group  of 
guests  for  the  garden  party,  she  was  able  to  fall  into  her 
original  stride  and  swing  it  without  hirelings,  precisely  as 
she  wished. 

This  profitable  faculty  of  hers  for  enlisting  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  co-operation  of  volunteers  met  with  only  one  im¬ 
pervious  resistant— her  husband. 

To  be  sure,  we  children  did  not  invariably  exhibit  the 
high  octane  quality  which  she  demanded  in  human  fuel. 
We  sometimes  flagged  and  sometimes  shirked,  and  all  of 
us  were  canny  enough  to  dodge  the  Easter  garden  party. 
But  we  did  pretty  well,  considering.  Papa  John  alone  made 
no  pretense  at  lifting  a  hand. 

He  admired.  He  approved  of  everything  Mother  did, 
and  he  never  went  to  Boston  during  the  summer  months 
without  a  huge  bouquet  of  flowers  to  brighten  his  desk 
and  office.  He  was  the  prime  mover  in  artistic  matters,  and 
he  moved  swiftly  and  sweepingly,  as  when  he  sent  a  man 
down  from  Boston  to  paper  the  dining  room. 

When  he  came  home  that  night,  he  took  one  glance  at 
it  and  said,  “It  looks  like  the  devil,”  and  the  next  day  sent 
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the  man  back  to  put  a  different  paper  on  the  whole  she¬ 
bang. 

But  as  for  touching  a  hoe  or  a  paintbrush— not  he.  Cut¬ 
ting  the  window  of  the  porch  into  a  door  was  his  unique 
essay  at  carpentering,  just  as  leading  Addie  from  her  win¬ 
ter  quarters  was  his  first  and  last  co-operation  with  the  live¬ 
stock. 

When  he  was  home,  he  was  on  holiday,  and  Mother 
never  asked  him  to  put  up  a  hook  or  replace  a  fallen  fence 
rail. 

For  him  the  fields  of  the  Cape  were  rolling  expanses  to 
delight  his  eye  and  tempt  his  strolling  feet.  To  Mother  they 
were  potential  hay  fields,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  nursery  for 
possible  mushrooms.  To  him  the  sea  meant  sailing  and 
swimming.  To  her  it  suggested  fish  and  clams  and  oysters, 
and  a  flock  of  young  people  joyously  setting  off  to  obtain 
them.  Even  the  seaweed  could  be  used  for  bedding  the 
horses,  and  gathering  it  would  give  everyone  the  j  oiliest 
kind  of  an  all-day  picnic. 

It  was  not  financial  necessity  which  drove  her  to  such 
incessant  and  incredible  endeavor.  Although  Papa  John  was 
never  a  rich  man,  he  was  always  able  to  provide  what  we 
needed  and  there  was  no  sense  of  insecurity.  Neither  was 
it  a  mere  itch  to  get  something  for  nothing.  It  was  an  urge 
for  creating  something  out  of  nothing— for  giving  the  ut¬ 
most  to,  and  extracting  the  utmost  from  everything— 
whether  it  was  a  Christmas  party  or  an  abandoned  apple 
orchard. 

Just  as  she  poured  out  help  and  friendship  and  hospital¬ 
ity  to  everyone  who  came  for  it,  so  she  poured  out  seed 
and  fertilizer;  so  she  cultivated  with  her  own  hands  every 
barren  spot. 
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I  am  sure  that  as  she  stands  in  the  fields  of  Paradise  she 
regards  them  with  an  appraising  eye,  automatically  pulling 
up  an  encroaching  weed,  if  such  there  be.  A  little  more 
asphodel  there— another  cartload  of  rubies  and  emeralds  to 
mend  the  golden  street.  The  lilies  in  the  garden  of  the 
Madonna  should  be  tied  up.  And  those  cherubs  lolling  idly 
on  a  cloud  will  be  a  good  deal  happier  when  they  let  her 
lead  them  to  the  shore  of  the  heavenly  ocean  to  gather 
seaweed  for  the  horses  that  pull  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
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A  trip  abroad  was  no  mere  casual  commuting— no  lightly 
undertaken  and  briefly  executed  dash  across  the  Atlantic 
in  1908  when,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  although  not  in 
theirs,  I  went  with  my  parents  for  a  trip  to  England. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  make  preparations,  and  I  received 
letters  from  all  of  my  friends  congratulating  me  on  my 
wonderful  opportunity.  Mother  and  I  each  had  large 
chamois  bag-purses,  which  we  wore  under  our  skirts. 

It  took  ten  days  on  the  slow,  cramped  steamer  which 
plied  between  Boston  and  Liverpool.  While  we  reclined 
at  ease  in  our  deck  chairs.  Papa  John  tramped  around  and 
around  the  deck,  inhaling  and  exhaling,  and  polishing  off 
from  ten  to  twelve  miles  a  day. 

He  had  always  been  fond  of  England,  and  from  instinct 
rather  than  conscious  emulation  conformed  more  or  less 
generally  to  English  customs.  This  was  not  difficult  to  do 
in  a  city  as  closely  modeled  after  London  as  Boston  used 
to  be.  Boston  gentlemen  bought  their  clothes  in  England, 
and  not  only  Papa  John’s  tweeds,  but  his  large  colored  silk 
handkerchiefs,  his  checked  Inverness  of  butternut  brown, 
even  his  spats  and  his  stick  were  authentically  British.  At 
four  o’clock  he  had  a  cup  of  tea  brought  to  his  office. 

But  despite  his  predilection  for  English  ways  and  mate- 
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rials  and  manners,  once  he  was  over  there  he  found  a  good 
deal  to  protest  about. 

“Will  you  have  a  sweet,  sir?”  the  waitress  would  ask, 
and  Papa  John  would  put  his  napkin  down  and  begin: 

“My  good  girl— why  do  you  call  this  dessert  a  sweet? 
It  is  not  sweet.” 

“Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir.” 

“Do  you  really  think  that  is  sweet?”  pointing  to  the  cus¬ 
tard  or  the  apple  tart. 

“Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir.” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  sweet.  Please  bring  me  some  sugar.” 

The  same  way  with  the  oysters. 

Into  an  oyster  bar  we  would  go,  and  before  each  of  us 
would  be  placed  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  oysters  on  the 
half  shell.  Papa  John  would  take  up  one,  swallow  it,  and 
then  putting  down  his  fork,  announce,  “They  taste  of 
copper.” 

“Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir.” 

“Bring  me  another  order.  Here,  my  dears”  (to  Mother 
and  me),  “don’t  eat  those  things— they  taste  of  copper. 
Waiter,  three  fresh  orders.” 

These  would  be  brought.  Papa  John  would  taste  one  and 
exclaim  in  astonishment,  “They  taste  of  copper!  Don’t  you 
taste  the  copper.  Rose?” 

“They  aren’t  Cape  Cod  oysters,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean,”  Mother  would  say.  “But  they  are  very  good.” 

“Nonsense!  They  taste  of  copper!  Let’s  get  out  of  here.” 

The  bill  would  be  paid  and  out  we  would  go,  but  at  the 
next  oyster  bar  he  would  hesitate  and  then  march  in. 

“Three  orders  of  oysters  on  the  half  shell.” 

Again  the  plates  would  be  set  before  us.  Again  he  would 
eagerly  swallow  one,  and  then  in  dumbfounded  indigna- 
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tion  pronounce,  “They  taste  of  copper.  Waiter,  take  these 
away.  Bring  us  three  fresh  orders.” 

How  long  this  would  have  gone  on  I  cannot  say.  It  went 
on  all  too  long  for  Mother  and  me,  who  had  other  things 
to  do  than  patronize  oyster  bars. 

But  the  most  embarrassing  episodes  were  those  associated 
with  Cathedral  towns. 

Our  procedure  was  this.  After  having  carefully  noted 
the  hotel  or  inn  which  Baedeker  triple-starred.  Mother 
would  be  left  at  the  station  to  safeguard  the  luggage,  and 
Papa  John  and  I  would  walk  to  the  ancient  hostelry,  usu¬ 
ally  within  the  very  shadow  of  the  Cathedral  spire. 

“Fine  old  place  you  have  here,”  Papa  John  would  say 
.to  the  clerk  at  the  desk,  casting  an  appreciative  eye  at  the 
oak  beams  and  fireplace  and  the  leaded  windows. 

“Thank  you,  sir.” 

“A  good  deal  older  than  anything  we  have  in  Boston.” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  presume  so.” 

After  a  few  more  polite  preliminaries,  he  would  inquire 
if  there  were  two  rooms  available— “One  for  my  wife  and 
myself,  and  one  for  our  little  girl.”  (I  was  twenty,  and 
taller  than  Mother! ) 

“Certainly,  sir.”  A  book  would  be  opened,  pen  and  ink 
proffered,  and  at  that  juncture  Papa  John  would  pause 
cannily. 

“I  suppose”  (in  honeyed  accents)  “that  you  can  hear 
the  Cathedral  bells  from  here?  I  see  you  are  very  close.” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir— every  quarter  hour.  They  never  miss.” 

The  deuce  you  can!  How  do  you  think  anyone  can 
sleep  in  that  infernal  din?  Don’t  you  know  it’s  an  outrage 
to  have  a  hotel  so  close  to  the  Cathedral  that  you  can’t 
hear  yourself  talk  or  get  a  wink  of  sleep?  Come,  my  dear. 
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let’s  get  out  of  this.  And  he  would  turn  and  stalk  out,  with 
me  meekly  at  his  heels. 

Now  he  had  to  refer  to  the  Baedeker  again.  The  triple- 
starred  hotel  was  eliminated.  We  must  try  the  double- 
starred  one.  Here  the  identical  procedure  would  again  be 
gone  through,  and  once  more  we  would  find  ourselves  on 
the  street. 

As  our  circle  grew  gradually  wider,  the  bells  grew  some¬ 
what  less  boisterous.  Finally,  we  would  land  up  in  some 
1  small  tavern  on  the  extreme  limit  of  the  town,  and  I  must 
confess  it  was  often  the  most  interesting  place  of  all. 

I  have  made  many  trips  to  England  since  then,  but  this 
(  one  remains  unique  in  my  memory,  not  only  because  it  was 
;  the  first,  but  because  of  its  remarkable  tempo. 

Papa  John  was  determined  to  go  slowly— very  slowly. 
We  began  with  coaching  trips,  but  although  he  got  out 
(  and  walked  up  all  the  hills,  the  horses  clattered  at  a  good 
pace  over  the  level  stretches,  and  he  felt  that  the  ground 
;  was  being  covered  in  an  infernal  hurry.  So  then  we  took 
walking  trips.  These  might  have  seemed  leisurely  enough 
if  for  almost  anyone,  but  Papa  John  discovered  an  even 
slower  method  of  locomotion. 

He  hired  a  rowboat  and  a  boatman,  and  for  several  days 
;  we  drowsed  down  the  River  Wye,  stopping  for  luncheon 
at  some  hamlet,  for  tea  at  a  cottage  by  the  river  bank,  and 
n  i  for  the  night  at  some  town  or  village. 

..  And  as  “the  boathead  wound  along,  the  willowy  hills 
(j:  and  fields  among,”  we,  like  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  saw  the 

I  ;  “reapers,  reaping  early  in  among  the  bearded  barley.”  The 
I)  lovely  English  countryside  unfolded  quietly  and  thus  we 
|[  proceeded  upon  our  two-dimensional  journey— one  part  of 

I I  it  borne  upon  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  the  other  pene- 
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trating  deeper  and  deeper  into  tranquillity. 

Although  the  American  satisfaction  in  tracing  a  family 
tree  back  to  English  roots  is  usually  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
Englishman’s  enthusiasm  in  recognizing  such  relationship, 
the  Americans  are  not  thereby  discouraged. 

I  did  not  share  the  curiosity  usual  among  my  country¬ 
men,  but  my  lack  of  interest  was  because  genealogical 
tables  record  dates  rather  than  personalities.  I  did  not  care 
at  all  about  when  my  ancestors  had  been  born,  married, 
had  issue  and  died.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  known  if 
they  had  been  phlegmatic  or  vivid;  if  they  had  been  ideal¬ 
ists  or  worldlings.  The  only  things  that  interested  me  after 
they  were  dead  were  the  qualities  which  would  have  at¬ 
tracted  or  repelled  me  when  they  were  living. 

Such  intangibles  do  not  appear  in  outlines  of  lineage. 

Nevertheless,  every  visiting  American  is  entitled  to  at 
least  one  ancestral  discovery,  and  it  was  during  this  sum¬ 
mer  that  we  chanced  upon  a  distant  kinsman  who  pro¬ 
duced  for  us  a  progenitor  who  fulfilled  my  requirements 
of  being,  if  not  admirable,  at  least  arresting. 

We  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  Flower  family,  one 
branch  of  which  was  still  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  where 
Papa  John  and  Mother  had  visited  them  on  a  previous  sum¬ 
mer.  But  about  the  Pentecosts  we  knew  little. 

Hugh  Lockett  Pentecost  had  come  from  Virginia  and 
had  arrived  in  Albion,  Illinois,  on  horseback.  He  found  his 
way,  as  did  most  travelers,  to  Park  House.  And  there  he 
met  and  married  my  grandmother.  But  from  what  place 
his  forebears  had  issued,  and  how  they  had  acquired  their 
fantastic  name,  we  only  now  ascertained. 

The  first  Pentecost  that  could  be  traced  was  a  Bohemian 
from  Prague,  and  he  did  not  acquire  the  soubriquet  of 
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Pentecost  until  middle  age.  Although  he  was  called  Count 
Hugo,  this  Hugo  is  a  French  version  of  the  Bohemian 
name. 

In  the  early  sixteenth  century  Count  Hugo  underwent 
a  religious  conversion  and  joined  a  monastery,  relinquishing 
his  titles  and  estates  to  a  younger  brother.  Since  he  was  a 
man  of  force  and  ability,  he  was  made  Abbot  at  an  early 
age.  In  this  role  he  gave  himself  up  wholeheartedly  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Hussites.  But  as  he  hounded  and  harried 
them,  he  unwittingly  became  drawn  into  their  midst  and 
underwent  another  conversion.  He  became  a  Hussite 
himself. 

Thereupon  he  left  the  monastery,  and  since  his  younger 
brother  had  conveniently  died,  he  resumed  his  titles  and 
estates.  Shortly  afterward  he  married  a  Hussite  woman. 

Now  he  became  a  Hussite  preacher,  and  had  a  taste  of 
being  persecuted  himself.  It  seems  to  have  agreed  with  him, 
for  the  more  he  was  baited  and  abused  the  more  fervent 
he  became.  Finally,  at  a  great  gathering  of  Hussites,  he 
preached  with  such  fire  that  someone  shouted,  “The  day  of 
Pentecost  has  come  again!” 

From  that  time  he  was  known  as  old  Pentecost,  and  his 
son,  who  inherited  his  convictions  and  his  eloquence,  was 
known  as  young  Pentecost.  His  grandson  emigrated  to 
France,  and  he  and  his  son,  in  their  turn  and  for  the  same 
reason,  were  called  “Vielle  Pancote  and  Jeune  Pancote.” 

The  family  went  through  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  and  two  branches  came  out  alive— the  branch  to 
which  Victor  Hugo  belonged  and  the  younger  branch  to 
which  my  ancestors  belonged.  With  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  the  family  escaped  to  England, 
where  they  Anglicized  their  name  to  Pentecost.  The  Hugo 
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was  kept  by  always  naming  the  oldest  son  Hugh,  and  there 
have  been  a  good  many  Hugh  Pentecosts  since,  who  have 
undergone  various  and  violent  religious  conversions  and 
have  not  lacked  the  power  of  tongues. 

Sketchy  as  the  story  was,  it  was  no  dull  chronicling  of 
mere  dates,  but  held  enough  suggestions  of  emotion  and 
burning  determination  to  remake  the  world,  to  fascinate 
me.  After  this  I  regarded  my  mother’s  two  brothers— 
George  Pentecost  and  Hugh  Pentecost— with  lively  inter¬ 
est. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  turn  back  the  pages  of  the  years  that 
have  gone,  it  is  impossible  to  skip  ahead  in  the  book  of 
time  and  read  what  is  to  happen. 

That  summer  of  1908  we  stopped  at  Plymouth  and 
stood  upon  the  Hoe,  where  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  playing 
at  bowls  when  he  heard  that  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
approaching.  We  could  not  know  that  in  1917  it  would  be 
Jack’s  headquarters,  when,  summoning  all  the  nautical 
training  he  had  gathered  in  the  careless  summers  at  the 
Cape,  he  became  the  captain  of  a  submarine  chaser  and  for 
many  months  plied  back  and  forth  between  Plymouth  and 
Brest. 

And  who  could  dream  then  that  another  Armada— a  Ger¬ 
man  one— would  be  dropping  bombs  and  incendiaries  from 
the  air  upon  that  same  Hoe  in  1941? 

The  England  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  summer  was 
the  England  of  Tennyson,  Thackeray  and  Trollope— the 
scenes  in  the  countryside  and  city  were  those  they  had 
described.  The  people  along  the  lanes  of  Hertfordshire 
and  on  the  pavements  of  London  were  those  they  had 
created. 

I  had  read  about  this  England  since  I  was  six,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Brook  Farm  summer  its  dimensions  had  deepened 
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as  they  were  transformed  from  the  printed  to  the  spoken 
word.  Here  it  was,  precisely  as  those  familiar  authors  had 
described  it  and  precisely  as  I  had  pronounced  it,  as  I 
perched  upon  the  sill  of  an  open  window  and  read  so  that 
my  voice  could  be  heard  simultaneously  in  the  kitchen 
where  Leda  was  making  bread  and  on  the  porch  where 
Miss  Wells  was  churning  butter. 

There  were  to  be  some  shifts  and  changes  in  external  and 
internal  England  after  the  first  World  War  and  many  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  to  regret  them  when  we 
revisited  there.  Now,  after  the  Battle  of  Britain,  none  of 
us  will  ever  see  again  what  we  and  our  parents  and  our 
grandparents  saw  during  holidays  in  England. 

Great  churches,  palaces  and  factories,  whole  city  blocks, 
docks  and  ports  have  been  smashed  to  smithereens,  and 
lesser  ones  have  been  smashed,  too. 

But  some  of  the  greatest  and  some  of  the  smallest  have 
miraculously  escaped.  Probably  in  certain  Cathedral  towns 
there  are  still  hotels,  triple-starred  in  Baedeker,  that  have 
hardly  changed  an  iota  since  an  American  gentleman,  with 
curly  black  hair  and  the  winning  manners  of  duplicity, 
inquired  at  the  desk,  “I  suppose  you  can  hear  the  Cathedral 
bells  from  here?  I  see  you  are  very  close.” 

And  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  some  street  in  London,  even 
though  the  wreckage  is  piled  high  and  spread  wide,  there 
may  exist  an  oyster  bar  where  once  this  same  gentleman 
raised  an  oyster  to  his  lips. 

“They  taste  of  copper.” 

“Yes,  sir— thank  you,  sir.” 

“Rose— Agnes,  don’t  eat  those  things!  They  taste  of 
copper.  Waiter,  bring  three  more  orders.  .  .  .  Extraordi¬ 
nary— these  taste  of  copper,  too!  Waiter  .  .  .” 
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We  came  back  from  England  with  a  great  carved  oak 
chest  from  Ludlow,  a  plain  heavy  wooden  chair  from 
Wales,  and  a  three-legged  trivet  from  Canterbury— all  of 
which  now  do  honor  to  my  Virginia  home. 

They  were  bought  for  very  little.  But  Papa  John  knew 
where  to  look,  and  he  knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it. 
I  don’t  know  where  he  got  his  sure  knowledge,  his  taste 
and  his  profound  appreciation  for  ancient  woods  and 
metals.  Perhaps  one  who  was  to  live  to  such  extreme  age 
already  sensed  some  affinity  with  wood  that  had  grown  to 
maturity  hundreds  of  years  ago,  that  had  been  fashioned  by 
one  man’s  hand  instead  of  by  machines,  and  whose  surface, 
like  his  own  bronzed  skin,  bore  the  patina  of  well-pre¬ 
served  years. 

He  had  begun  buying  chests  and  chairs  and  tables  long 
before  it  was  fashionable  to  collect  antiques.  For  seventy 
years  he  has  been  buying  them— with  the  greatest  of  delib¬ 
eration  and  discrimination.  When  he  and  Mother  took  the 
three  or  four  days’  drive  from  Wellesley  to  the  Cape,  they 
used  to  arrive  on  the  last  evening  with  the  carriage  bristling 
like  a  porcupine,  every  quill  of  which  was  a  bedpost  or  a 
chair  or  a  table  leg.  The  house  at  Wellesley  was  completely 
furnished  with  superb  chests  and  four-  or  six-legged  high- 
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boys,  and  severe  and  sturdy  chairs.  So  was  the  house  at  the 
Cape.  And  so  today  are  the  homes  of  all  his  married 
children. 

Half  a  century  ago  few  people  care'd  for  such  things  and 
fewer  still  knew  where  to  look  for  them,  or  to  recognize 
their  worth  in  a  crowded  second-hand  shop,  where  they 
were  shoved  back  in  the  rear  and  covered  with  dust  and 
possibly  half  a  dozen  coats  of  paint. 

But  Papa  John  recognized  them,  although  often  he  him¬ 
self  did  not  know  the  full  value  of  some  treasure  until  he 
had  scrubbed  off  the  dirt  and  then  patiently  removed  the 
layers  of  disfiguring  paint  or  varnish. 

It  must  have  sounded  a  little  startling  to  visitors  who 
inquired  where  Mr.  Rothery  was,  to  receive  the  blithe 
information  from  Peggy,  “Oh,  he’s  in  the  cellar  scraping 
his  chest.  I’ll  get  him  for  you.” 

Once  in  a  ship  chandler’s  shop  in  Maine  he  saw  a  bulky 
box  in  which  a  workman  kept  his  tools,  and  which  he  was 
more  than  willing  to  part  with  for  three  dollars. 

'  After  it  had  reached  Wellesley  and  had  been  cleaned,  it 
revealed  itself  as  a  Spanish  wedding  chest,  its  curved  lid 
and  sides  bound  with  hand-wrought  iron.  Although  its  four 
solid  wooden  wheels  had  been  taken  off,  they  had,  by  some 
happy  chance,  been  chucked  back  into  the  depths,  and 
were  easily  put  back  in  their  original  positions.  Papa  John 
was  so  impressed  by  what  he  now  possessed  that  he  sent 
the  man  in  Maine  a  check  for  twenty-five  dollars. 

“He  didn’t  know  what  he  was  selling.  Why,  confound 
it,  it’s  worth  twenty  times  twenty-five  dollars,  and  if  I  had 

the  money  I’d  send  it  to  that  blockhead  who  kept  his  tools 

•  *1^ 
in  It. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  money  value  of  the  discoveries 
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which  was  chiefly  important. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  directors’  meetings  of  the 
company  were  held  in  an  old  inn  in  Andover,  in  a  room 
where  stood  a  finely  proportioned  six-legged  highboy, 
which  one  director,  at  least,  looked  at  with  admiring  eyes. 
After  due  and  proper  bargaining,  he  purchased  it  for  sixty 
dollars,  and  the  innkeeper  was  secretly  convinced  that  he 
had  driven  a  sharp  bargain  with  the  eccentric  gentleman 
from  Boston. 

It  was  in  such  excellent  condition  that  it  needed  nothing 
but  a  little  rubbing  to  bring  out  the  deep  mahogany  tones 
and  grain,  and  the  gleam  of  its  original  brass  drops  and 
escutcheons.  It  stood  in  the  dining  room  in  Wellesley  for 
many  years.  Then  one  day  the  innkeeper,  an  older  and 
wiser  man,  came  to  ask  if  he  could  buy  it  back.  He  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  George  Washington  might 
have— probably  did— keep  his  shirts  in  it  when  he  stopped 
at  Andover,  and  this  historical  fancy,  combined  with  the 
growing  vogue  for  antiques,  made  him  realize  that  the 
sixty  dollars  he  had  received  for  it  did  not  represent  such  a 
sharp  bargain  after  all.  He  olfered  to  buy  it  back  for  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  seeing  that  Papa  John  did  not  snap 
at  this  figure,  hinted  that  he  would  go  even  higher. 

“But  I  tell  you  I  don’t  want  to  sell  it  at  any  price,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  unpredictable  present  owner,  testily.  “I  got  it 
because  I  like  it,  and  I  intend  to  keep  it.  It  isn’t  for  sale.” 

He  was  equally  obstinate  about  his  court  cupboard. 

It  was  his  custom  as  he  walked  back  to  his  office  after 
luncheon  to  make  a  round  of  antique  shops  just  to  see  what 
had  come  in  since  he  was  last  there. 

Although  he  was  familiar  with  many  queer  little  places 
tucked  away  in  back  courtyards  and  alleys,  he  also  kept  an 
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eye  on  a  more  fashionable  one  on  Boylston  Street.  In  it 
there  stood  for  several  months,  covered  with  dust  and 
heavily  coated  with  black  paint  and  varnish,  a  cumbersome 
hulk  that  dealers  from  New  York  had  shrugged  at.  Papa 
John  had  his  own  opinion  about  it,  and  finally  offered 
seventy-five  dollars  for  it  as  it  stood,  with  twenty-five 
more  when  the  paint  was  cleaned  off. 

When  he  returned  in  a  fortnight,  he  was  assured  of  what 
he  had  already  suspected— that  it  was  a  sixteenth-century 
oak  court  cupboard  whose  elaborate  carving  had  been 
completely  obscured  by  dirt  and  innumerable  coats  of 
paint  and  varnish.  In  a  great  flutter  the  proprietor  of  the 
shop  told  him  that  a  dealer  from  New  York,  who  had 
merely  glanced  at  it  several  times  before,  had  just  come  in 
and  left  an  offer  of  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

“It’s  not  for  sale,”  said  Papa  John.  “And  you  can  tell 
that  dealer  from  New  York  that  if  he  couldn’t  see  what  it 
was  before  it  was  cleaned,  he  doesn’t  deserve  to  have  it  at 
any  price.” 

He  kept  such  a  sharp  eye  on  the  Boston  antique  shops 
that  one  spring  after  I  was  married,  and  he  was  visiting  us 
in  Virginia,  he  got  the  better  of  a  Richmond  dealer. 

“That’s  a  good  New  England  piece,”  explained  the 
dealer  politely. 

“I’d  like  to  wager  five  dollars  that  chair  was  made  in 
Virginia,”  said  Papa  John. 

“I’d  hardly  like  to  take  the  bet,  for  I  bought  it  in  Boston 
myself,”  said  the  dealer. 

“You  got  it  at  C — ’s,”  said  Papa  John.  “Is  that  right?” 

“Yes,”  admitted  the  Richmonder. 

“And  I  was  in  his  shop  eleven  years  ago  when  he  un¬ 
crated  it.  He  had  bought  it  in  Virginia  from  the  man  whose 
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father  had  made  it.  There  was  a  small  chip  underneath  that 
I  happened  to  notice.  If  you  care  to  turn  it  over,  you’ll  find 
it  under  that  rear  left  leg.” 

The  chip  was  there. 

“It’s  a  good  Virginia  piece,”  repeated  Papa  John  thought¬ 
fully. 

He  gave  a  good  many  surprises  to  Virginia  dealers  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  he  came  to  spend  a  month  with  us,  and  we 
ranged  from  Harrisonburg  to  Fredericksburg  to  Williams¬ 
burg,  for  he  knew  more  about  their  offerings  than  they 
knew  themselves. 

“How  much  are  you  asking  for  that  Welsh  dresser?”  he 
queried  of  a  man  in  Staunton. 

“One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,”  answered  the  man. 

“I’ll  give  you  fifteen,”  said  Papa  John. 

“Very  well,”  agreed  the  man  meekly. 

After  one  such  transaction,  in  which  he  had  got  what  he 
wanted  at  the  price  he  wanted  to  pay,  the  dealer  cleared 
his  throat,  then  suggested,  respectfully,  that  Papa  John  go 
into  partnership  with  him. 

I  remember  well  the  morning  that  Harry  and  I  arrived 
in  New  York  from  a  summer  in  Sweden  and  were  aston¬ 
ished  to  see  waiting  for  us  behind  the  barrier  a  familiar 
figure  in  brown  tweed.  It  was  not  Papa  John’s  wont  to 
travel  down  from  Boston  just  to  greet  us  at  the  dock,  and 
for  a  panicky  moment  I  wondered  if  it  portended  some 
news  which  he  felt  he  must  bring  us  himself.  It  was  news, 
but  I  did  not  ferret  it  out  until  several  hours  later. 

The  instant  he  met  us,  he  said,  “Now,  Harry,  my  boy, 
you  see  to  this  customs  business.  I  have  something  impor¬ 
tant  to  do  with  Agnes,”  and  he  hustled  me  out  into  a  taxi 
and  to  the  magnificent  showrooms  of  New  York’s  most 
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exclusive  antique  shop. 

Without  delay  or  explanation,  he  propelled  me  through 
the  long  galleries,  glancing  neither  to  right  nor  left,  into  a 
great  room  lined  with  Jacobean  cupboards— huge,  ornate 
and  bulbous-legged. 

I  did  not  need  to  glance  at  the  price  tags  of  five  thousand 
dollars  and  seven  thousand  dollars  to  know  that  they  were 
far  beyond  Papa  John’s  purse.  Wondering  why  he  had 
brought  me  to  such  a  place,  I  obediently  followed  his  in¬ 
struction  to  ‘'Look  around  this  room,  my  dear,  and  tell  me 
what  you  see  that’s  good.” 

At  first  I  didn’t  see  anything  that  was  good— or  good  for 
any  purpose  he  or  I  might  have.  They  were  mammoth, 
priceless,  and  to  my  eye,  ugly.  However,  I  made  the  rounds 
of  the  room  and  finally  stopped  before  a  small,  compara¬ 
tively  plain  piece.  “I  like  this  one,”  I  told  him. 

“You  like  that  one?  Do  you  mean  you  like  that  one  bet- 
I  ter  than  any  of  these  others?  ” 
i  “Yes,  I  do.” 

“Now,  my  dear,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  why  you  select 
1  this  particular  piece  instead  of  any  of  these  others  which 
are  far  more  expensive?” 

“I  like  its  proportions.  I  like  the  carved  figures  on  the 
front  and  the  simple  linen  fold  on  the  sides.  I  like  it  very 
much,  and  it’s  the  only  piece  in  the  room  I  do  like.” 

“Is  that  so?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  something.  I  have  just 
found  one  in  Boston  almost  exactly  like  this.  I  wanted  to 
buy  it,  but  I  haven’t  got  any  place  to  put  it.  I  wondered  if 
I  had  a  chick  or  child  who  had  sense  enough  to  recognize  a 
good  thing  when  she  saw  it.  You’re  quite  right,  my  dear, 
that  is  the  best  thing  in  this  room,  and  the  one  in  Boston  is 
better.  Since  you  know  enough  to  appreciate  it,  I’m  going 
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to  get  the  one  in  Boston  and  give  it  to  you,  And  you 
needn’t  think  I’m  going  to  pay  any  such  fancy  price  as 
this  dealer  asks.  Now,  let’s  get  out  of  here.” 

So  that  is  how  we  got  the  court  cupboard  which  is  in 
our  living  room. 

Years  have  not  dimmed  his  eye  or  diminished  his  zeal. 

He  was  ninety-one  when  he  hopped  on  a  plane  and  came 
down  to  look  at  the  new  house  Harry  and  I  had  built.  As 
this  was  quite  different  from  any  he  had  ever  bought,  built 
or  remodeled— for  we  had  chosen  a  South  American  style 
of  architecture— we  were  surprised  and  gratified  when  he 
approved  of  it.  But  after  a  meticulous  examination  of  all  its 
features,  he  announced  that  there  was  one  thing  lacking. 
Beside  the  front  door  there  should  stand  a  large,  unique 
and  ancient  lantern. 

We  agreed,  and  assured  him  that  if  we  ever  went  to 
Brazil  again  we  would  hunt  for  one. 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  the  matter  until  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  his  departure.  I  had  motored  him  up  to  Washington 
the  day  before  and  left  him  at  Julian’s  house,  and  was  to 
meet  him  at  the  airport  the  next  noon. 

But  at  nine-thirty  in  the  morning  I  was  summarily 
yanked  out  of  my  bed,  told  to  hop  into  Julian’s  car,  and 
was  whirled  to  a  distant  and  inconspicuous  second-hand 
shop.  I  should  have  known  him  well  enough  not  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  he  had  already  visited  several  others  and 
had  dredged  out  of  the  cellar  of  this  one  a  big,  dirt-and- 
age-blackened  object  which  he  now  pointed  out  to  me. 

“It’s  a  Brazilian  lantern— came  out  of  the  Brazilian  Em¬ 
bassy.  It’s  copper  and  brass,  and  if  you’ll  take  the  trouble 
to  clean  it,  you’ll  find  it’s  engraved  in  South  American 
designs.  Look  just  right  beside  your  front  door.  Want  it?” 
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I  did,  and  he  bought  it  for  me,  and  then: 

“Julian,”  he  said  impatiently,  “I  think  well  have  time  to 
look  in  at  a  few  more  shops  before  the  plane  goes.” 

Brazilian  lanterns  and  Jacobean  cupboards  and  Welsh 
dressers  and  Spanish  wedding  chests— these  were  merely  a 
few  of  the  items  in  the  long  procession  of  interesting  and 
valuable  pieces  which  passed  under  his  scrutiny  and  into 
his  possession. 

Whether  he  was  in  Ludlow,  England,  or  Cataumet,  Cape 
Cod,  he  was  forever  finding,  appraising  and  purchasing. 

It  was  all  part  of  the  general  atmosphere  of  our  child¬ 
hood  and  we  would  bring  home  any  news  of  an  auction  of 
household  goods.  While  the  long  day  of  standing  around 
while  bowls  and  beds  and  scythes  and  milking  stools  and 
chums  were  being  pawed  over  and  tediously  bid  for  was 
too  much  for  our  youthful  endurance,  it  was  never  any¬ 
thing  but  an  exhilarating  adventure  for  Papa  John. 

We  would  have  done  better  to  have  learned  more  before 
Rosamond  and  I  decided  to  go  together,  without  parental 
escort,  to  one  such  auction,  for  in  our  excitement  we  bid 
frantically  against  one  another,  and  the  apple  wood  desk 
and  the  hooded  wooden  cradle  which  we  finally  brought 
home  in  the  wagonette  represented  no  financial  acumen. 
The  apple  wood  desk  was  all  right,  but  the  only  use  for  the 
cradle— complete  with  its  small  hand-woven  blankets— was 
for  the  mother  cat  with  her  rapid  succession  of  kittens. 

It  was  not  only  furniture  which  caught  Papa  John’s  eye, 
but  old  houses  as  well. 

Cape  Cod  was  a  bleak  and  seldom-visited  region  fifty 
I  years  ago.  The  story  and  a  half  houses  were  stark  and 
,  unadorned.  A  few  had  suffered  from  utilitarian  and  dis¬ 
tressing  additions.  Many  were  abandoned,  with  the  grass 
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growing  up  to  the  sagging  front  door,  with  its  bull’s-eye 
lights— a  door  which  might  be  further  blocked  by  a  lilac 
bush  completely  concealing  it.  The  roof  tree  might  be 
intact  or  brokenly  supporting  a  roof  from  which  half  the 
shingles  had  disappeared.  Some  houses  had  been  left  in  a 
meadow  or  isolated  on  a  hillside  /hen  the  road  had 
changed  its  course.  Some  which  had  once  had  ample  yards 
stood  shorn  of  this  protection  on  the  edge  of  a  newer 
highway. 

Most  of  the  city  people  who  were  beginning  to  come  to 
Buzzards  Bay  for  the  summer  built  or  rented  flimsy  new 
cottages  down  by  the  shore.  As  more  vacationists  discov¬ 
ered  the  soft  air  and  mild  waters  and  crowded  into  colonies, 
we  children  felt  a  trifle  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  we  did 
not  live  in  one  of  these  stylish  settlements,  but  in  a  farm¬ 
house  which  had  been  built  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  and  was  surrounded  only  by  a  few  wind-bitten 
apple  trees  and  a  garden  plot  as  bare  as  a  desert  before 
Mother  put  her  magic  hand  upon  it. 

Mother,  quite  as  much  as  Papa  John,  had  a  discriminating 
eye  and  a  flair  for  achieving  a  winning  effect.  Any  place 
these  two  touched  became  so  attractive  that  strangers  driv¬ 
ing  past  would  draw  up  and  stop  to  look  at  and  admire  it, 
although  few  of  them  attempted  to  emulate  the  clever 
restoration  which  preserved  what  was  characteristic  and 
original,  while  somehow  contriving  to  be  livable. 

Our  own  house  was  by  no  means  the  only  one  Papa  John 
and  Mother  discovered,  salvaged  and  redeemed.  When  on 
their  long  drives  they  would  pass  a  deserted  farm,  with  its 
empty  barn  and  outbuildings  straggling  in  the  rear,  they 
instantly  envisioned  it  as  it  might  be  with  little— or  perhaps 
with  a  good  deal  of— careful  restoration. 
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It  was  often  possible  to  buy  such  a  story  and  a  half  cot¬ 
tage-outbuildings  and  all— for  a  few  hundred  dollars.  No 
one  wanted  it.  The  children  and  the  grandchildren  of  the 
sea  captain  or  the  fisherman  who  had  hewn  its  timbers  and 
laid  its  chimney  bricks  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  years  ago 
had  moved  away. 

It  was  purchased— usually  with  the  furniture  that  had 
been  left  in  it— and  slowly,  with  the  aid  of  local  workmen, 
it  was  restored  and  came  into  such  an  enchanted  old  age 
that  it  was  soon  rented  or  bought  by  one  of  those  “city 
people”  who  were  now  beginning  to  appreciate  Cape  Cod 
cottages. 

Today  these  places  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  pic¬ 
turesque  beauty  of  the  Cape  Cod  scene,  and  are  in  their 
unpretentious  charm  a  more  appropriate  testimonial  to  my 
father  and  mother  than  a  marble  shaft  or  a  public  mon¬ 
ument. 

Sometimes  we  children  would  go  along  when  our  par¬ 
ents  were  delightedly  discovering  that  under  the  dozen 
coats  of  wallpaper  in  the  parlor  of  their  latest  acquisition 
was  a  paneled  wainscoting;  that  behind  the  sheet-iron  back 
of  a  rusty  cook  stove  was  a  mammoth  fireplace  and  deep 
ovens  from  which  loaves  of  bread  once  had  to  be  drawn 
out  by  a  long,  flat-handled  shovel. 

We  prowled  in  the  back-breaking  attics  and  dragged  out 
the  big  plank  that  we  thought  was  a  very  long,  very  wide 
and  heavy  ironing  board,  until  we  learned  to  recognize  it  as 
a  “cooling  board”  upon  which  the  Cape  Codders  who  were 
buried  in  the  cemetery  near  by  had  lain  for  a  few  days 
between  death  and  interment. 

We  watched  Mother  as  she  examined  the  china  upon  the 
kitchen  shelves  and  heard  her  call,  “John,  here  are  six 
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Canton  cups  and  saucers,”  or,  “Oh,  John,  here’s  an  inlaid 
and  lacquered  writing  case  some  sailor  must  have  brought 
from  China,”  or,  “John— look  at  this  patchwork  quilt.  It’s 
a  mosaic.  And  not  a  thread  broken  in  it.” 

Thus  began  the  happy  summer  avocation,  and  by 
autumn  the  little  house  that  had  been  crumbling  into  decay 
stood  trim  and  sweet,  with  the  carpets  lifted  from  the  wide 
handmade  planks  of  the  floors,  with  the  fireplace  furnished 
with  crane  and  kettle,  and  the  four-post  bed  with  its  roped 
network  neatly  covered  by  the  patchwork  quilt  which  had 
been  made  to  fit  it  sixty  years  before. 

The  chromos  came  down  from  the  walls,  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  which  had  been  relegated  to  the  attic  were  rehung— 
queer  old  pictures,  such  as  the  steel  engraving  of  the  Ship 
of  Time  with  children  standing  hopefully  in  the  prow,  a 
young  couple  in  the  center,  and  the  ancient  grandparents  in 
the  stern.  Or  the  Lover^s  Return^  when  a  maiden  in  fear¬ 
fully  and  wonderfully  made  and  tinted  garments  was  gath¬ 
ered  stiffly  into  the  arms  of  a  gentleman  with  side  whiskers 
and  in  a  long-tailed  coat. 

Other  things  than  pictures  decorated  the  walls.  There 
were  wreaths  with  their  flower  buds  and  leaves  and  stems 
intricately  fashioned  from  half  a  dozen  shades  of  human 
hair.  There  were  samplers  embroidered  by  tiny  children 
who  had  included  their  names,  the  date  of  their  birth  and 
the  date  of  this,  their  first  accomplishment,  in  needlework. 
There  were  silver  coffin  plates  engraved  with  vital  statistics 
—too  valuable  to  be  buried  with  the  coffin,  but  thriftily 
removed  and  framed  under  glass.  There  were  colored  litho¬ 
graphs  of  ladies  with  looped  hair  and  mourning  handker¬ 
chiefs  under  weeping  willow  trees,  which  made  a  frame  for 
themselves  and  for  the  funeral  monument  on  which  was 
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written  in  ink— in  the  space  left  for  the  purpose— an  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  tender  sentiment. 

But  to  collect  furniture— even  to  buy  an  old  house,  or 
two,  or  ten,  or  twenty— was  not  so  unusual  as  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  windmills. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  the  Cape  had  been  those  in 
whose  hearts  and  minds  still  lingered  some  memory  of  Hol¬ 
land.  And  these  had  built  their  windmills  with  roofs  tucked 
under  the  eaves,  Dutch  fashion,  and  with  their  broad  octag¬ 
onal  bases  spraddling  a  rise  of  ground.  Their  mighty  timbers 
bore  the  mark  of  the  axe.  Handmade  wooden  pegs  held  the 
eight  sides  together.  The  treads  of  the  narrow  staircases 
that  twisted  up  to  the  top  floor  were  worn  to  paper  thin¬ 
ness,  and  the  rail  that  twisted  with  them  was  polished  by 
touch  of  hands  which  had  long  since  been  folded  in  the 
grave. 

These  mills  had  been  abandoned  for  decades.  The  mill¬ 
stones  had  fallen  through  the  floors.  The  sails,  which  had 
been  turned  to  catch  the  wind  by  a  long  boom  on  a  wheel, 
were  broken  and  idle. 

Such  a  mill  stood  at  Orleans— many  miles  from  Cataumet 
—and  it  seemed  at  first  sight  an  impossibility  to  move  it.  But 
Papa  John  and  Mother— visioning  it  not  only  as  a  decora¬ 
tion  but  as  a  much-needed  overflow  annex  to  our  summer 
home— found  two  gray-haired  brothers  who  knew  how  to 
take  it  apart,  to  pack  it  on  a  flat  freight  car,  to  unload  it 
again  and  to  set  it  up  with  its  own  pegs  upon  our  hilltop. 

Stark  enough  it  looked  at  first,  with  new  shingles  re¬ 
placing  the  time-silvered  ones,  and  new  windows  in  the 
glassless  frames.  But  salt  air  and  rain  and  sun  and  snow 
were  soon  to  silver  the  new  shingles  and  red  curtains  to 
brighten  the  windows.  The  millstones  became  doorsteps. 
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and  with  two  boys  on  the  top  floor  and  two  girls  on  the 
second  floor,  there  still  remained  on  the  first  floor  a  large 
and  airy  octagonal  sitting  room. 

Now,  one  windmill  was  all  very  well,  but  a  man  who 
had  another  which  was  similar,  although  in  an  even  more 
advanced  stage  of  decay  and  in  an  even  more  distant  loca¬ 
tion,  didn’t  see  why  Mr.  Rothery  shouldn’t  buy  two. 

Neither  did  Mr.  Rothery  see  why  he  shouldn’t.  Buy  it 
he  did,  and  had  it  set  up  on  the  hilltop  in  the  adjacent 
meadow.  Then  he  built  a  peaked-roof  house  some  little 
distance  away,  on  a  lower  level,  and  connected  house  and 
mill  by  a  long,  covered  porch,  built  at  such  an  angle  and 
with  steps  so  that  the  group  conformed  to  the  contour  of 
the  ground. 

So  now  we  had  two  windmills  and  two  windmill  houses. 
The  idea  had  been  that  the  second  one  would  be  rented  in 
the  summer  to  one  of  those  friends  who  came  so  regularly 
and  so  often  to  visit  us. 

Some  of  them  did,  indeed,  rent  it  during  certain  sum¬ 
mers,  but  others  merely  accepted  it  as  a  pleasant  loan.  After 
all,  they  “kept  it  up”  and  their  children  were  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  group. 

We  were  usually  six  or  eight  young  people  at  our  house. 
The  Scotts,  who  came  from  Princeton  and  had  a  remodeled 
summer  home  across  the  road,  could— with  their  visiting 
cousins— turn  out  about  a  dozen.  The  few  extras  down  at 
the  second  windmill  house  made  it  possible  to  rally  fifteen 
or  twenty  boys  and  girls  at  a  minute’s  notice.  After  all,  the 
windmills  had  been  bought  for  fun  and  not  for  financial 
investment. 

Both  the  windmill  houses  are  sold  now,  and  both  of  their 
preserved,  polished  and  manicured  in  a  style  far  beyonc 
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those  days  when  we  raced  up  and  down  those  perilous 
stairs  and  called  from  the  windows,  and  even,  when  there 
was  a  heavy  rain  and  wind  from  a  certain  direction,  raised 
umbrellas  over  our  beds  before  we  went  to  sleep. 

The  only  memento  that  remains  in  the  Rothery  family  is 
a  vast  and  cumbersome  set  of  pottery  plates  and  saucers, 
cups  and  covered  teapots  and  sugar  bowls  which  Mother 
had  made  in  Capri  one  summer.  They  are  roughly  fash¬ 
ioned  by  hand,  of  thick  grayish  clay,  and  the  potter  painted 
on  each  one  a  picture  of  a  blue  windmill.  In  a  band  around 
the  base  of  each  piece  he  printed— a  trifle  crookedly— the 
date,  1746,  and  “Old  Windmill”  and  “Cataumet  Cape  Cod.” 

If  he  put  in  for  good  luck  a  few  Italian  clouds  and  a 
.  suggestion  of  Italian  mountains  behind  the  Cataumet  hills, 
ijthat  only  adds  to  the  unique  decoration.  And  if  he  spelled 
Cape  Cod  “Cape  God”— perhaps  that,  too,  is  all  right. 
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We  had  just  sat  down  to  breakfast  and  Emma  was  com¬ 
ing  in  from  the  kitchen  with  a  platter  piled  high  with  crisp 
brown  oblongs  of  fried  hominy,  to  be  eaten  with  the  maple 
syrup  already  on  the  table,  when  Leda  rushed  in  crying,  j 
“There  ees  smoke— plenty  smoke— coming  down  from  the 
attic!” 

There  was  one  paralyzed  moment,  and  then  we  all  bolted 
out  of  the  dining  room  and  stood  stockstill  in  the  hall. 

Yes,  there  was  smoke,  acrid  dark  smoke— not  much  of  it 
as  yet,  but  undeniable  strips  and  waves— floating  down 
from  the  third  floor. 

The  house  was  on  fire. 

Shouting  to  us  children  to  stay  where  we  were.  Papa 
John  bounded  up  the  stairs  three  at  a  time,  and  did  not  need 
to  investigate  far  to  see  that  the  fire  had  started  somewhere, 
far  back  under  the  eaves,  and  was  in 
sparkling  progress. 

Everything  was  in  instant  pandemonium.  One  set  of 
firemen  were  trailing  a  hose  through  the  front  hall  and  the 
upper  hall,  and  another  set  outside  were  directing  a  second 
hose  against  the  shingled  roof.  The  men  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  who  had  just  started  to  walk  to  the  station  to  catch 
the  8:13  train  to  Boston,  tossed  their  hats  and  coats  behind 
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the  hedge  and  dashed  into  the  house  and  began  to  carry 
things  out.  College  girls  gathered,  and  small  boys  sprang  up 
like  toadstools.  We  younger  children  grabbed  the  first 
articles  that  came  to  our  hands  and  ran  out  with  them  and 
piled  them  on  the  porch  of  the  rectory  across  the  street. 
Some  sort  of  organization  materialized.  Four  men  held  a 
sheet  below  a  bedroom  window  and  other  men  threw 
things  down  into  it— rather  ill-chosen  things,  as  it  turned 
out.  Mirrors,  pictures  and  books  were  among  them,  while 
'mattresses  and  pillows  were  being  carried  out  by  hand. 

Old  Mr.  Lovell,  who  had  been  going  downtown  with 
[lis  market  basket  over  his  arm,  walked  quietly  into  the 
dining  room  and  methodically  gathered  up  all  the  table 
>ilver  and  then  proceeded  into  the  pantry,  opened  the 
drawers,  placed  all  the  flat  silver  in  perfect  order  in  his 
market  basket.  This  he  deposited  over  in  the  rectory  and 
vent  along  to  market. 

A  strange  young  man  shot  into  the  kitchen  and  came  out 
ugging  the  iron  scuttle  filled  with  coal. 

“What  do  you  bother  with  that  for?”  someone  shouted, 
ind  he  turned  around,  bewildered  but  obliging,  and  carried 
t  back  and  replaced  it  by  the  stove.  Still  determined  to  do 
vhat  he  could  to  help,  he  now  took  a  large  bowl  of  pickled 
')eets,  dumped  them  into  a  drawer  of  linen  and  bore  it 
riumphantly  out— a  kitchen  bowl  saved  and  the  best  linen 
uined!  After  that  he  vanished. 

The  piano  was  wafted  out  in  a  jiffy;  the  highboy,  mirac- 
ilously  lifted  apart,  followed.  Tables  and  chairs,  blankets, 
iothing,  rugs,  pots,  pans  and  dishes— a  wild  melee— hurtled 
hrough  the  now  smoke-filled  rooms.  The  smoke  was  hor- 
ible— its  rank  bitter  smell  seeped  into  our  nostrils  and  lungs 
nd  strangled  us. 
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“Get  Toto  and  her  kittens  from  the  cellar/’  called 
Mother,  as  she  flew  to  direct  activities.  “Her  basket  is  in 
the  laundry  by  the  set  tubs.” 

By  now  the  water  was  pouring  down  the  front  stairs  in 
a  cataract.  Totally  unknown  people  swarmed  over  the 
house,  and  I  felt  a  flash  of  unreasonable  indignation  at 
seeing  them  stamping  through  our  bedrooms.  One  short 
stocky  man,  with  his  hat  pulled  down  to  his  ears,  spoke  to 
me  as  I  ran  around  confusedly,  piling  coats  on  teacups  and 
trying,  thus  burdened,  to  push  through  the  crowd  to  the 
door.  He  looked  oddly  familiar,  but  I  couldn’t  place  him, 
and  it  was  not  until  afterwards,  comparing  notes,  that  it 
seemed  that  the  whole  family  had  noticed  him  and  fleet- 
ingly  tried  to  recognize  him.  It  was  Mr.  Broad,  the  cobbler, 
into  whose  hot  little  shop,  smelling  of  leather,  we  always 
stopped  on  our  way  to  and  from  school  in  the  winter  tc 
warm  our  fingers.  We  had  seen  him  a  thousand  times,  bui 
never  before  except  seated  and  bent  over  his  bench,  witl 
his  bald  head  shining.  This  hatted  man,  quietly  taking 
down  bedsteads,  seemed  like  some  sort  of  an  image,  hal; 
remembered  from  a  dream. 

Jack  was  magnificent.  Such  a  crisis  was  just  his  style 
Agile  as  a  cat  and  daring  as  a  tight-rope  walker,  he  wa™ 
everywhere  at  once.  He  had  leaped  from  the  dining  roon 
at  the  first  call  and  as  he  ran  through  the  haU  he  ha< 
snatched  a  white  carnation  from  a  vase  standing  on  th 
table,  and  had  stuck  it  in  his  buttonhole.  This  crazy  gestur 
proved  astonishingly  helpful,  for  as  all  the  figures  becam 
indistinguishable  through  the  smoke,  we  could  catch 
white  gleam  that  told  us  which  of  the  misty  forms  W2 
Jack.  His  next  act,  in  spite  of  Papa  John’s  shouted  con: 
mand  for  us  children  to  stay  downstairs,  was  to  shoot  lit 
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,an  arrow  to  his  room  on  the  third  floor,  open  his  closet 
i,  door  and  yank  out  his  evening  clothes,  for  he  was  dated  for 
I  a  dance  that  night  and  had  no  intention  of  missing  it.  After 
h  that  salvage,  he  turned  to  and  did  the  job  of  a  dozen  men. 

I .  I  can’t  remember  how  long  it  took  for  practically  every- 
I ,  thing  in  that  big  house  to  be  tumbled  out  onto  the  sidewalk 
:  and  street.  And  there  our  home  stood— with  half  the  roof 

I  burned  off  and  dirty  water  a  foot  deep  on  the  carpeted 
f ;  parlor  floor. 

I I  By  night  we  had  rented  a  large  empty  inn  near  by  and 
all  the  stuff— and  we  with  it— was  under  cover. 

As  happens  in  catastrophes,  the  neighbors  were  full  of 
j  kindness,  and  stiff  New  Englanders  who  had  never  per- 
imitted  themselves  to  do  more  than  bow  coldly  to  the  Roth- 
|ery  family  opened  their  sacred  doors  and  offered  us  hos- 
jpitality  of  every  description. 

j  But  although  we  were  under  a  roof  by  night,  and  al- 
jthough  the  house  was  rebuilt,  enlarged  and  improved  in  a 
(month  or  so,  it  was  a  long,  long  time  before  we  got  our 
possessions  straightened  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never 
did  entirely  recover,  sort,  and  mend  them  all.  Years  after- 
jward  we  would  hunt  for  a  book  that  was  missing  or  a 
jphotograph  or  a  dish  or  a  piece  of  music.  The  boys  insisted 
|that  they  had  lost  a  meal— and  a  meal  of  fried  hominy  and 
Jimaple  syrup  at  that— which  could  never  be  made  up  to 
^  them.  For  the  rest  of  their  lives  they  raided  the  icebox  with 
jficxtra  thoroughness,  explaining  that  they  were  merely  try- 
u  ing  to  get  even  with  that  lost  breakfast. 

Mother  mourned  wholeheartedly  for  the  things  in  the 
^  (attic  which  had  been  destroyed.  The  cradle  we  had  all  been 
(rocked  in,  our  baby  clothes,  playthings  and  Christmas  oma- 
jments,  treasured  garments,  including  her  wedding  dress. 
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which  had  been  stored  away  in  trunks.  One  could,  if  the 
insurance  money  held  out,  buy  new  curtains  and  a  new 
parlor  carpet.  But  how  could  one  replace  love  letters  and 
the  bootees  of  the  first  baby  who  had  died  before  any  of 
the  rest  of  us  had  been  born?  Or  the  dear  dolls  which  had 
been  my  special  family  long  after  I  was  old  enough  to  have 
stopped  taking  care  of  such  childish  charges? 

The  fire  was,  as  I  have  said.  Jack’s  gala  day.  He  was  not 
only  cool-headed  and  lightning  quick,  but  he  did,  that  very 
night,  go  to  the  dance  in  the  evening  clothes  he  had  res¬ 
cued,  despite  the  fact  that  his  eyebrows  were  burned  off 
and  his  hair  singed  to  a  frizzle.  The  tall  vase  holding  the 
white  carnations  which  had  stood  upon  the  hall  table  was, 
by  some  freakish  chance,  lifted  out  intact  and  placed  in  our 
new  quarters.  And  Jack  broke  off  another  white  blossom  to 
put  in  his  buttonhole  as  he  departed  jauntily  for  his  evening 
date. 

The  smell  of  smoke  lingered  for  years,  not  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  objects  but  even  in  the  rebuilt  house.  It  had  permeated 
the  wood  into  the  most  unsuspected  corners,  and  would 
smite  us  when  we  opened  cupboard  doors.  On  a  damp  day 
a  gust  of  the  sinister  pungence  would  set  us  suddenly  or 
the  qui  vive.  Never  again  would  we  sniff  unidentifiec 
smoke  without  a  throb  of  terror. 

“I  don’t  suppose  anyone  ever  saw  that  darn  Billie  oi 
mine,  did  they?”  asked  Jack  suddenly,  fully  a  year  later 
“Don’t  know  why— just  remembered  the  fool  thing.” 

Billie  was  a  knitted  doll,  about  eight  inches  long.  Hi 
stuffing  was  of  soft,  firm  cotton,  and  body,  head,  legs  an( 
arms  were  of  knitted  white  wool.  A  short,  scalloped  petti 
coat  of  pink  knitted  wool  was  crocheted  onto  him  at  th 
waistline,  and  that  was  his  sole  garment.  Billie  was  Jack’ 
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first  and  only  doll.  When  he  was  a  tiny  shaver  in  a  crib, 
Billie  fitted  cosily  into  his  neck. 

Billie’s  features,  originally  embroidered  in  colored  silk, 
were  worn  and  washed  away  completely.  He  had  been 
named  Bilhe  Boy  for  the  much-queried  hero  in  our  favorite 
nursery  song,  but  why  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  boy  with 
that  absurd  pink  petticoat  to  suggest  otherwise  was  one  of 
the  secrets  of  babyhood. 

Jack  had  been  so  fond  of  Billie  that  he  would  never  let  us 
younger  children  touch  him,  and  although  he  stopped  play¬ 
ing  with  him  at  an  early  age,  he  didn’t  want  Mother  to 
pass  him  on  to  us. 

So  Billie  Boy  had  been  put  away  in  a  special  box,  and 
once  a  year  he  was  taken  out  and  hung  upon  the  Christmas 
tree. 

“If  there  isn’t  that  darn  Billie,”  Jack— grown  to  his  full 
manhood  height— would  say  with  a  sheepish  grin  on  Christ¬ 
mas  morning,  and  put  out  two  fingers  to  squeeze  the  firm, 
cotton-stuffed  little  body. 

The  Christmas  after  the  fire  there  was  no  Billie  on  the 
tree— no,  nor  ever  again. 

I  do  not  know  when  or  where  the  box  which  held  him 
finally  came  to  light.  I  never  saw  it  again  until  a  number  of 
years  after  Mother’s  death,  when  Jack  and  Louise,  married 
now,  were  living  with  Papa  John  in  the  Wellesley  house. 

I  was  there  for  a  brief  visit  and  Louise  showed  me  a  box 
she  had  come  across  as  she  went  over  her  new  domain.  In 
it  lay  the  faceless  Billie,  with  his  hermaphroditic  pink 
knitted  petticoat. 

There  was  a  slip  of  paper  pinned  to  his  funny  little 
breast  and  on  it  was  written  in  Mother’s  hand,  “For  Jack’s 
wife.” 
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I  knock  at  the  door. 

“Come  in,  my  child.” 

The  warmth  of  the  big  dark  room  rushes  out  in  a  flowing 
wave,  and  I  quickly  close  the  door  behind  me,  to  keep  out 
the  colder  air  of  the  lighted  upper  hall. 

The  room  has  a  quite  different  smell  from  any  other  in 
the  Wellesley  house— a  smell  of  cologne,  of  peppermints, 
of  a  get'^nium  in  bloom,  of  the  constant  coal  fire  in  the 
grate.  Permeating  it  all  is  the  faint  odor  of  wood,  of 
woollen,  of  worsted,  that  are  all  old,  old,  old— not  stale,  for 
everything  is  immaculate  in  Grandma’s  room,  but  old,  like 
a  small  ancieiit  chapel  which,  through  the  fresh  airs  of 
today,  infuses  the  lingering  incense  of  many  yesterdays. 
The  heat  intensifies  this  aroma,  but  hot  as  the  room  is,  it  is 
not  too  hot  for  Grandma,  for  she  is  sitting  in  her  corner  by 
the  window  with  her  feet  on  the  register. 

I  pull  a  little  chain  and  light  the  gas  in  the  curlicued  gilt 
fixture  by  the  door. 

I  see  the  familiar  small  black  form  with  the  yard-wide 
book  open  upon  its  lap.  Grandma  has  been  reading.  To  be 
sure,  the  room  has  been  perfectly  dark,  but  that  has  made 
no  difference.  She  has  been  reading  in  Braille.  When  she 
became  blind  at  eighty,  she  learned  to  read  through  her 
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i  fingers,  and  is  now  finishing  the  third  volume  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Journals,  turning  the  corrugated  pages  in  rapid 
and  easy  rhythm. 

Already  she  is  putting  her  marker  in  the  book  and  laying 
it  on  the  table  near  her.  I  do  not  help  her,  because  she 
knows  just  where  she  is  placing  it,  and  she  will  be  able  to 
pick  it  up  again  when  I  have  dashed  out  after  my  half 
hour’s  reading  aloud  to  her.  The  round  wooden  clock 
which  used  to  be  in  her  parlor  at  Newark  and  is  now  on 
the  wall  above  the  mantel  strikes  seven-thirty.  The  clock 
is  a  companion  during  the  long  hours. 

I  seize  Maria  Edgeworth’s  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life, 
\  saying,  “Let’s  see,  we  stopped  here— ‘Lady  Mary  Vivian 
i  saw  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  intimacy  and  was  not 
j  insensible  to  its  danger—’  ”  start  off  lickety-split,  for  I  have 
i:  my  Latin  and  geometry  to  whiz  through  somehow  before 

li  bedtime. 

1 1 

“Wait  a  minute,  dear.”  She  puts  out  a  veined  iiand,  only 
a  little  misshapen  by  age,  and  places  it  on  the  book.  “I 
^  thought  before  you  began  reading  tonight,  I  would  like  to 
j  give  you  a  little  present,  and  tell  you  about  it.” 
j  I  see  that  on  the  floor  beside  her  is  a  small  wooden  chest, 
j  painted  a  brownish  red,  with  a  curved  top.  It  is  about 
.  twenty  inches  long  and  eight  inches  high, 
i  I  don’t  remember  having  seen  the  chest  before,  for 
j  although  Grandma  has  lived  with  us  for  six  years  and  has 
S  never  been  out  of  the  house  except  to  go  to  church  and  to 
accompany  us  on  the  journeys  to  and  from  the  Cape  in  the 
I  spring  and  autumn,  she  is  always  producing  from  out  of 
j  some  recess  in  her  closet  or  out  of  one  of  her  trunks  in  the 
,  other  alcove,  all  sorts  of  treasures.  She  takes  care  of  her 
;  room  herself  and  never  wants  anyone  to  touch  anything. 
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SO  she  is  able  to  keep  her  little  secrets.  It  does  not  strike  us 
children  as  remarkable  that  an  old  lady  of  eighty-six  who 
is  blind  should  keep  her  things  in  perfect  order,  and  bathe 
and  dress  herself,  and  find  her  way  up  and  down  stairs  and 
all  over  the  house. 

“Now,  you  lift  it  up  and  open  it,  and  I’ll  tell  you  about 
it,”  says  Grandma. 

It  is  easy  to  lift.  There  are  two  small  brass  handles  on 
either  end  and  another  on  top.  There  is  a  keyhole  and  lock, 
but  no  key.  When  I  open  it  I  see  it  is  empty,  and  lined  with 
a  faded  flower  wallpaper,  patterned  with  lavender  flowers 
and  silver  scrolls. 

“Now  you  have  looked  at  it,”  continues  Grandma,  “I 
want  you  to  put  it  down  again  and  then  take  a  piece  of 
paper  and  a  pen  and  ink— not  a  pencil— and  write  what  I 
will  tell  you.  The  pen  and  ink  and  paper  are  on  the  table 
between  the  bureau  and  the  bookcase.” 

I  get  them  and  sit  down  again  beside  her. 

“Write  this,”  says  Grandma,  speaking  slowly,  so  that  I 
will  have  time  to  take  down  each  word  correctly.  “This 
little  trunk  belonged  to  my  great-grandmother.  When  she 
was  a  young  girl,  she  was  Miss  Mehetabel  Lawrence.  After¬ 
wards  she  was  Mrs.  James  Lowe.  Wait  just  a  moment, 
dear.  Remember  that  Lowe  is  pronounced  to  rhyme  with 
“now.”  Never  pronounce  it  as  though  it  were  “low.”  She 
was  born  in  1742  and  died  in  1827.  She  was  a  cousin  of 
Captain  James  Lawrence,  famous  for  the  words  ‘Don’t  give 
up  the  ship.’  She  was  the  mother  of  my  Grandmother 
Rothery.  When  Grandmother  Rothery  was  nearly  eighty- 
seven,  she  gave  it  to  me  in  January  1904.  Sign  your  name 
under  that,  dear— Agnes  Edwards  Rothery.” 

I  do  as  she  tells  me. 
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“Now  read  me  what  you  have  written.” 

I  read  it. 

“That’s  right.  Now  I  want  you  to  tack  this  inside  the 
lid,  and  then  you  take  the  little  trunk  and  use  it  for  what¬ 
ever  you  want.  There  is  a  small  hammer  and  some  tacks  in 
the  left-hand  corner  of  the  second  drawer  of  my  sewing 
table  over  there  by  the  sofa.” 

I  do  as  she  asks. 

“That’s  all.  Some  day  you  may  be  interested  to  look  at 
that  piece  of  paper.” 

“Oh,  Grandma— of  course  I  will!  I  think  the  trunk  is  too 
darling!  Thank  you  ever  so  much,”  I  gabble,  glancing  at 
the  clock,  for  I  must  get  to  my  lessons.  “I’ll  always  keep  it, 
and  I  think  you’re  sweet  to  give  it  to  me.  Now  do  you  want 
me  to  read  a  few  pages  of  ‘Vivian’?” 

“Not  tonight,  dear.  If  you  still  have  time,  I  want  you  to 
copy  the  poem  I  composed  today.  Here’s  the  book,  and 
you  have  the  pen  and  ink.” 

It  is  a  fair-sized  blankbook  with  gray  cardboard  covers. 
On  the  outside  I  have  pasted  a  label,  “Grandma’s  Thoughts 
Put  into  Rhyme,”  and  although  it  is  quite  a  thick  volume, 
it  is  almost  full. 

In  My  Son’s  Home 

A\ter  a  long  eventful  life 
Pve  found  a  place  of  rest 
Where  every  voish  is  gratified 
Almost  before  expressed. 

Now  I  rest  free  from  all  my  cares ^ 

The  first  Pve  ever  known. 

My  children  have  assumed  them  all 
And  marked  them  for  their  own. 
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My  loved  ones  are  so  good  to  me 
So  gentle  and  so  kind 
They  all  have  so  much  sympathy 
T hey  knovo  Vm  nearly  blind. 

At  times  I  feel  rebellious 
That  I  cannot  see 
T he  faces  of  those  loved  ones 
That  are  so  dear  to  me. 

Not  to  see  to  make  my  toilet 
T 0  help  myself  at  table— 

Is  a  trial  very  hard  to  bear 
For  1  know  that  I  am  able. 

Yeti  try  to  be  submissive 
1  know  that  it  is  just 
My  proud,  independent  spirit 
Is  humbled  in  the  dust, 

C.  E.  R. 

Well,  it  is  not  a  wonderful  poem.  It  is  only  a  plain 
painted  wooden  box.  It  is  not  a  special  occasion-just  one 
more  half  ^"our  in  Grandma’s  room.  I  jump  up  as  the  clock 
strikes  eigli^. 

“I  must  go  now,  Grandma.  I  have  my  lessons  to  learn.” 

“Yes,  my  child,  I  know  you  have.  Good  night,  dear. 
Turn  out  the  gas  as  you  go.  And  here,  dear,  don’t  forget 
the  trunk.  Take  it  with  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  I  repeat,  and  kiss  her  on  her  forehead,  and 
slip  out  with  my  trunk. 

When  Grandma  came  to  live  with  us,  we  children  were 
delighted.  It  seemed  to  make  the  house  quite  complete  to 
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have  a  grandmother  in  it.  We  knew  her  well,  for  she  and 
Grandpa  had  both  spent  many  summers  with  us  at  the 
Cape  before  he  died. 

With  the  vanity  of  children,  we  were  proud  that  our 
grandparents  were  so  nice-looking.  Grandpa  was  small  and 
wiry,  with  short  gray  whiskers  and  a  head  of  thick  gray 
hair.  He  had  lost  his  teeth,  I  don’t  know  how  long  ago,  but 
long  enough  for  his  gums  to  have  become  so  hard  that  he 
could  eat  anything  he  chose.  He  was  sprightly  and  affec¬ 
tionate  and  in  full  possession  of  his  wits  and  strength  when 
he  died  quietly  in  his  sleep  when  he  was  past  eighty. 

When  Papa  John  and  Mother  came  back  from  the  fu¬ 
neral,  they  brought  Grandma  with  them,  from  her  home  in 
Newark.  This  was  the  house  which  she  had  persuaded  her 
husband  to  exchange  for  the  one  in  New  York  on  the 
corner  of  Fifty-first  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and  which 
she  had  thought  too  far  out  in  the  country.  Grandma  had 
always  liked  to  live  in  the  city. 

She  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  old  lady,  and  this  was  not 
only  because  of  her  small  regular  features  and  still  neat  and 
symmetrical  figure.  It  was  also  because  she  invariably  wore 
the  following  becoming  costume:  a  full  black  skirt  and  a 
fitted  basque  waist  buttoned  down  the  front  and  cut  widely 
away  to  show  a  folded  white  net  kerchief  fat.jned  by  a 
brooch.  On  her  head,  above  her  parted  false  front,  she  wore 
a  cap.  Her  weekday  caps  were  the  nicest,  for  they  were 
made  of  fine  net,  sometimes  with  a  little  black  dot  in  it,  and 
surrounded  by  a  simple  white  tulle  ruching.  Her  best  caps, 
which  she  wore  on  Sundays  and  for  parties,  had  fluted  lace 
ruchings  and  a  bow  of  lavender  ribbon,  and  were  quite  elab¬ 
orate.  She  was  proud  of  her  best  caps,  but  they  were  not  as 
becoming  as  her  weekday  ones.  With  her  weekday  dresses 
she  wore  a  black  brooch  in  her  white  kerchief,  and  with 
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her  best  dresses  a  big  oval  gold  brooch  with  a  black  onyx 
knot. 

Her  dresses  were  always  black:  the  weekday  ones  for 
winter  were  of  wool— in  summer  black  percale;  the  Sunday 
ones  of  black  silk,  and  her  very  best  of  black  satin.  But 
they  were  all  cut  in  just  the  same  way.  When  she  went  to 
church  she  wore  a  black  mantle— in  winter  this  was 
trimmed  with  fur— and  a  widow’s  bonnet  with  a  long  black 
crepe  veil.  And  if  anyone  can  improve  upon  this  wardrobe 
for  suitability  and  becomingness  for  an  ancient  lady,  I 
would  like  to  know  how. 

She  was  a  refutation  of  all  modern  theories  of  hygiene, 
diet  and  mental  attitude.  She  had  never  walked  further  than 
half  a  mile  in  her  life.  “Once  I  walked  nearly  a  mile,”  she 
admitted,  “but  I  had  to  sit  down  and  rest  several  times.” 
She  slept  with  her  windows  closed  to  keep  out  the  night 
air.  She  never  drank  water  or  milk,  but  plenty  of  good 
strong  tea  and  coffee.  She  ate  heartily  of  meat  and  all  the 
starchy  foods,  such  as  potatoes  and  rice  and  bread  and  cake 
and  pie.  She  was  also  fond  of  candy  and  always  had  a  box 
in  her  room  to  share  with  visitors. 

Laughter  and  a  sanguine  outlook  were  unknown  to  her. 
She  mourned,  grieved,  worried  and  looked  on  the  dark  side 
of  everything  for  eighty-seven  years. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cataracts  which  had  formed 
over  her  eyes,  “from  crying  so  much,”  she  explained,  and 
which  she  refused  to  have  operated  on,  she  had  never,  so 
far  as  I  know,  lost  a  night’s  sleep  or  missed  a  square  meal  or 
had  an  ache  or  a  pain.  I  suppose  she  had  had  such  a  share 
of  trials  as  come  to  any  human  life,  but  there  is  no  record 
that  these  were  of  especial  magnitude.  She  had  lived  with 
an  affectionate  husband  for  sixty  years.  All  of  her  children 
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had  turned  out  well.  She  had  never  had  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  poverty,  disgrace  or  prolonged  physical  suffer¬ 
ing.  But  she  managed  to  find  plenty  to  distress  her. 

She  had  had  six  children  and  still  wept  for  the  infant 
who  had  died  sixty-five  years  before.  Her  calendar  was  a 
succession  of  memorial  days— each  date  sacred  to  the  death 
of  immediate  or  distant  “loved  ones,”  or,  those  giving  out, 
of  friends  or  even  acquaintances.  She  had  a  perfect  memory 
and  in  eighty-seven  years  it  is  possible  to  collect  quite  a 
roster. 

My  father’s  first  recollection  is  when  he  was  a  tiny  child, 
coming  home  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  been  expected  to 
return  and  finding  her  in  tears  of  anxiety.  During  his  entire 
childhood  and  youth— and,  indeed,  manhood— he  always 
entered  her  presence  prepared  to  find  her  gently  worrying 
lest  he  had  been  injured,  kidnaped,  killed,  or  stricken  by  a 
mortal  illness.  When  we  children  went  sailing  or  horseback 
riding  at  the  Cape— which  we  did  every  day— she  put  in  the 
time  of  our  absence  picturing  us  drowned  or  thrown  from 
our  horses,  and  was  gratefully  thankful  when  we  turned 
up.  When  Jack  was  off  on  one  of  his  madcap  cruises,  she 
wrung  her  hands  and  wiped  her  eyes  without  cessation, 
refusing  to  find  comfort  in  Mother’s  cheerful  insistence, 
“Born  to  hang  will  never  drown.” 

Not  that  she  complained.  She  simply  found  her  pleasure 
in  the  emotion  of  resigned  grief  and  mild  sorrow. 

Her  most  successful  day  of  agony— which  she  recalled 
yearly  upon  its  calendar  recurrence— was  when  Grandpa, 
shortly  after  they  were  married,  embarked  upon  the  incred¬ 
ibly  dangerous  folly  of  taking  a  ride  on  one  of  those  new¬ 
fangled  contraptions— a  railroad  coach. 

Those  infernal  inventions,  which  whizzed  at  a  perilous 
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fifteen  miles  an  hour  over  unballasted  tracks,  scattering 
sparks  over  the  jolting  passengers,  making  every  horse  they 
passed  into  a  runaway,  were  in  their  explosive  and  uncer¬ 
tain  infancy  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  Grandpa  re¬ 
turned  that  night— covered  with  cinders  and  his  tall  beaver 
hat  mashed  in  from  bumping  on  the  ceiling  of  the  swaying 
coach— he  found  her  in  bed  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse. 

When  we  children  knew  her,  she  had  passed  the  time  of 
activity  and  sat  either  by  the  open  wood  fire  downstairs  or 
between  the  coal  fire  and  the  register  upstairs,  so  we  imag¬ 
ined  that  she  must  always  have  been  thus,  composed  and 
sadly  contemplative,  with  her  hands  crossed  upon  the 
handkerchief  which  she  unfolded  across  her  lap. 

Cold  reason  suggests  that  any  woman  who  had  brought 
up  a  large  family  on  a  modest  income;  who  had  cared  for 
six  babies  before  the  days  of  safety  pins,  talcum  powder, 
rompers  or  rubber  pants;  who  had  knitted  their  stockings 
and  mittens  and  made  all  their  clothes— even  their  suits 
when  they  were  grown— before  the  days  of  sewing  ma¬ 
chines;  who  had  competently  run  a  household  during  the 
years  of  candles  and  sperm  oil  lamps  and  wood  stoves  and 
no  bathrooms,  must  have  been  busy.  But,  try  as  I  may,  I 
cannot  connect  her  with  bustle. 

She  had  always  read  a  great  deal  and  never  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  a  page.  She  adored  every  one  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  and  not  one  of  them  could  possibly 
do  anything  which  was  wrong.  She  approved  of  all  of 
their  friends  and  grieved  sincerely  at  any  mishap  which 
overtook  them. 

In  spite  of  her  preoccupation  with  mortality  and  eternity, 
she  had  a  keen  sense  of  worldly  values,  loved  her  posses¬ 
sions,  and  respected  wealth.  Neither  was  she  without  van- 
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;ity,  and  enjoyed,  as  much  as  a  young  girl,  being  compli- 
imented  on  her  dainty  features  and  her  becoming  garb. 
jEven  after  she  was  quite  blind,  she  could  tell  by  touch  if 
:her  caps  were  fresh,  her  kerchief  immaculate  and  her  kid 
!  slippers  dustless.  So  it  was  not  difficult  to  flatter  her  and 
}we  were  never  remiss  in  this  indulgence. 

When  she  came  to  live  with  us.  Mother  had  furnished 
‘her  room  completely  with  the  things  she  had  chosen  from 
[her  Newark  home,  so  that  she  would  still  have  these  cher¬ 
ished  and  familiar  objects  around  her.  And  Mother  did 
something  else,  too,  which  I  never  knew  until  years  later. 
^  Grandma  was  a  proud  little  person,  and  much  as  she 
j  loved  her  son  and  daughter-in-law  and  grandchildren,  it 
fc’was  not  easy  for  her  to  come  and  live  under  a  roof  not  her 
^own.  Long  before  my  father  had  assumed  her  support,  but 
now  Mother  told  her  that  there  was  a  small  sum  which  had 
been  overlooked  and  which  would  bring  her  a  tiny  weekly 
’income.  And  every  week  this  sum,  in  dollar  bills  and 
^change  that  she  could  distinguish  by  touch,  was  placed  on 
;her  bureau.  She  had  no  way  of  spending  any  money,  but 
jit  eased  the  sense  of  absolute  dependence  to  have  a  purse 
I  with  money  in  it,  and  to  be  able  to  “make  change”  in 
(household  emergencies.  Also  it  helped  her  to  preserve  her 
dignity  to  say,  “I  will  need  some  more  stamps  for  my  let¬ 
ters.  My  purse  is  in  the  top  drawer  of  the  bureau.  If  you 
will  hand  it  to  me.  I’ll  give  you  ten  cents  and  you  can  buy 
'  me  five  stamps  the  next  time  you  go  to  the  post  office.” 

And  she  was  able  to  put  what  she  pleased  in  the  plate 
when  she  went  to  church,  which  she  did  when  the  Sundays 
were  fine.  This  small  gesture  enhanced  the  dignity  which, 
under  her  air  of  meek  submissiveness,  she  never  permitted 
to  be  discomposed,  inwardly  or  outwardly.  We  had  oppor- 
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tunity  to  observe  its  latter  manifestation  when  she  made 
her  one  and  only  mistake  in  directing  her  steps. 

After  our  Wellesley  house  had  been  partially  destroyed 
by  fire,  it  was  rebuilt  with  a  new  kitchen  wing,  and  the 
old  kitchen  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  into  a  new  dinmg 
room.  Because  of  this,  a  flight  of  cellar  steps  opened  into 
the  dining  room  and  the  door  at  their  top  was  supposed— 
with  all  the  thunder  of  Papa  John’s  explicit  demands— to 
be  kept  locked.  It  was  directly  next  to  the  door  leading 
into  the  hall,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  for  anyone 
absentmindedly  to  mistake  the  two  doors  and  pitch  down 
the  steps.  The  reason  it  was  not  permanently  locked  and 
the  key  removed  was  that  Papa  John  himself  found  this 
extra  and  near  flight  of  steps  a  convenience  when  he  had 
occasion  to  go  into  the  cellar. 

We  must  have  been  sitting  at  the  table  a  wearyingly  long 
time  one  evening,  for  Grandma  excused  herself  and  quietly 
started  to  leave  the  room.  She  did  not  like  to  have  any 
fuss  made  over  her  goings  and  comings,  and  refused  to  be 
guided,  so  we  were  not  looking  when  she  put  out  her  hand 
and  opened,  not  the  hall  door  but  the  cellar  door  beside  it, 
and  was  already  putting  out  a  foot  into  the  drop  of  the 
stairwell  when  Mother  chanced  to  glance  in  that  direction 
—and  turned  whiter  than  paper.  However,  Grandma  had 
realized  there  was  something  wrong  and  she  saved  herself 
by  sitting  instantly  down  on  the  floor.  With  her  full  black 
skirts  mushroomed  out  around  her,  her  little  back  perfectly 
straight,  uttering  not  a  sound,  she  sat  thus  and  folded  her 
hands  in  her  lap.  It  was  no  vulgar  squatting,  but  such  a 
combination  of  a  ballet  step  and  a  regal  curtsy  that  our 
fright  was  lost  in  admiration  and  we  burst  into  cheers. 

Much  as  she  loved  us,  she  could  not  entirely  subscribe 
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to  the  way  in  which  we  were  brought  up,  although  she 
never  permitted  herself  spoken  criticism.  We  were  boister¬ 
ous  and  argumentative,  and  permitted  incredible  freedom 
of  speech,  action  and  opinion.  We  swarmed  and  clamored 
all  over  the  place  and  brought  hordes  of  people  home  to 
meals,  to  spend  the  night,  and  to  visit  indefinitely,  and  she 
worried  over  the  expense  of  feeding  such  numbers  of 
guests.  Every  day  in  the  week  brought  some,  while  on 
Sunday  there  might  be  four  or  five  extra  for  dinner,  and 
for  our  hilarious  Sunday  night  suppers  a  dozen  or  more 
might  drop  in,  uninvited  but  welcome. 

One  day  she  said  to  my  mother,  “Rose,  dear,  I  have  been 
trying  to  keep  count,  and  there  have  been  thirty-nine  extra 
people  for  meals  in  this  house  this  week.’’ 

Immediately  Mother  had  an  idea.  She  brought  Grandma 
'two  boxes,  one  empty  and  the  other  with  a  bowlful  of 
dried  beans  in  it. 

“Suppose,  Grandma,  for  every  guest  at  table,  you  take  a 
bean  from  this  box  and  put  it  in  the  empty  one.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  you  can  count  ‘just  how  many  there  have 
been.” 

This  little  occupation  never  lost  its  interest.  I  sat  beside 
Grandma  at  table  and  cut  her  meat— the  only  office  in 
which  she  required  any  help— and  I  would  hear  her  low 
question:  “Did  you  say  three  or  four  people  just  dropped 
in?”  I  would  count— sometimes  I  had  to  change  the  score 
before  the  meal  was  over— and  immediately  on  leaving  the 
dining  room  Grandma  would  go  upstairs  and  put  her  beans 
in  the  box. 

'  On  the  Sunday  when  Mother  had  forty  girls  from  the 
Shakespeare  Society  to  breakfast,  and  after  breakfast  the 
twelve  of  us  children,  who,  with  our  friends,  had  acted  as 
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waiters,  sat  down  to  our  own  complete  celebration,  and 
then  a  few  of  these  stayed  for  dinner  with  the  usual  Sunday 
night  crowd  coming  in  later  for  supper.  Grandma  ran  out 
of  beans. 

She  did  not  do  anything  so  harsh  as  to  reprove  Mother 
for  such  goings  on.  But  she  worried  lest  we  land  in  the 
poorhouse,  and  now  she  had  statistics,  in  tangible  form, 
pleasurably  to  intensify  her  fears. 

Dana  Hall  School,  which  had  been  started  by  Miss  Julia 
and  Miss  Sarah  Eastman,  had  been  taken  over  by  Miss 
Helen  Temple  Cooke,  who,  every  year,  asked  Grandma  to 
permit  a  small  group  of  history  students  to  come  to  our 
house  and  listen  to  the  story  of  her  girlhood  friendship 
with  General  Grant. 

These  were  red  letter  days  in  Grandma’s  calendar. 

She  dressed  for  the  occasion  with  special  care:  her  best 
black  silk— not  the  satin,  of  course,  which  was  reserved  for 
supreme  events— her  gold  brooch  and  a  new  Sunday  cap 
with  an  extra  frill  of  lace,  and  ribbon  a  little  wider  than 
usual.  By  the  time  the  girls  arrived  she  was  sitting,  in  her 
pretty,  composed  way,  beside  the  fire. 

“It  was  in  1842  and  I  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  my 
uncle,  John  W.  Lowe,  who  was  a  lawyer  in  Cincinnati,  and 
the  latter  part  of  my  trip  I  went  by  canal  boat  down  the 
Ohio  River,”  she  would  begin,  speaking  carefully.  “I  had 
never  been  so  far  West  before  and  I  thought  the  boat  very 
handsome  and  comfortable.  At  Harrisonburg  a  young  man 
came  on  board  and,  although  in  those  days  young  ladies 
were  not  supposed  to  notice  strange  young  men,  I  did 
notice  him.  He  was  so  very  straight  and  soldierly  and  car¬ 
ried  himself  so  well  that  I  couldn’t  help  it.  After  a  few 
hours,  the  Captain  introduced  him  to  me  as  Cadet  Grant 
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I  from  West  Point.  Mr.  Grant  was  on  furlough  and  going 
to  spend  it  with  his  parents,  who  were  then  living  in  Bethel, 
which  was  not  far  from  Cincinnati. 

“It  was  during  the  end  of  June  and  the  weather  was  fine 
and  the  scenery  along  the  river  was  beautiful. 

“Mr.  Grant  and  I  used  to  sit  on  deck  and  chat,  and,  as 
young  people  will,  we  learned  a  good  deal  about  each 
other.  I  understand  that  when  he  first  went  to  West  Point 
he  was  an  awkward  boy,  and  shy.  But  when  I  met  him,  he 
had  exceptionally  easy  and  polite  manners.  His  hair  was 
reddish  brown  and  his  eyes  were  gray-blue,  and  he  was 

•  very  fastidious  about  his  dress.  He  always  wore  a  blue  sack 
coat  and  every  day  a  fresh  pair  of  white  duck  trousers.  He 
was  rather  small,  but  active  and  muscular.  We  soon  found 
i  that  we  both  had  a  great  love  of  horses,  and  it  was  natural 
j  that  he  should  tell  me  a  good  many  stories  about  his  expe- 

*  riences  with  them.  I  remember  his  saying  that  when  he  was 
^  only  ten  years  old  he  used  to  drive  a  team  of  horses  from 

Georgetown,  where  his  father  had  a  bark  mill,  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  which  was  forty  miles  away,  and  bring  home  a  load  of 
passengers.  When  he  was  thirteen  he  could  drive  a  team 
six  hundred  miles  across  country,  and  manage  them  so  that 
!he,  and  a  wagon  loaded  with  heavy  logs,  would  arrive 
I  safely.  His  father  allowed  him  to  take  entire  charge  of  the 
s  span,  and  he  always  kept  them  fat  and  sleek, 
j  “He  could  ride  as  well  as  drive,  and  when  he  was  eleven 
he  proved  this  at  a  circus  which  came  through  the  town. 
Part  of  the  entertainment  of  the  circus  was  to  turn  a 
kangaroo  loose  in  the  ring  and  ask  any  lively-footed  boy 
to  catch  it.  He  wasn’t  much  of  a  runner,  so  he  didn’t  try 
to  catch  the  kangaroo,  but  when  the  trick  pony  which  had 
been  trained  to  throw  off  anyone  who  attempted  to  ride 
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him  was  brought  on,  he  thought  he  would  like  to  try.  It 
was  a  fat  bay  pony  with  no  mane  or  anything  to  hold  on 
to  and  it  reared  and  bucked  and  kicked.  But  Ulysses  stuck 
to  it  and  won  the  five  dollars  which  was  the  prize.  And  I 
don’t  believe  any  pony  or  horse  ever  unseated  him  after 
that. 

“He  was  fond  of  drawing,  too,  and  he  liked  to  draw 
horses.  One  thing  he  didn’t  like.  He  didn’t  like  guns  and 
couldn’t  bear  to  see  things  killed,  and  he  said  he  could 
never  be  either  a  hunter  or  a  fighter. 

“That  summer,  which  I  spent  in  Cincinnati,  he  came  to 
see  me  a  good  many  times,  and  we  used  to  go  horseback 
riding  together.  When  we  said  good-bye,  he  gave  me  a 
small  riding  whip  with  an  ivory  handle,  and  he  also  gave 
me  a  rather  large  water-color  he  had  painted.  It  shows  the 
Hudson  River,  with  the  high  hills  in  the  background  and  a 
tree  in  the  foreground  and  I  understand  that  it  is  the  only 
one  of  his  water-colors  he  ever  signed. 

“We  corresponded  for  quite  a  while  after  that  summer 
and  I  believe  he  said  in  the  book  he  wrote  about  his  life 
that  he  enjoyed  this  vacation  beyond  any  other  period  of 
his  life.” 

That  was  Grandma’s  little  story  and  she  neither  added 
to  nor  subtracted  from  it  in  her  yearly  telling. 

The  girls  then  trooped  into  the  hall  to  look  at  the  water- 
color  in  its  gold  frame,  with  the  riding  whip  hung  above  it, 
and  then  they  came  up  one  by  one  to  shake  hands  with 
Grandma  and  thank  her. 

She  caught  every  name  and  remembered  it,  and  remem¬ 
bered— and  repeated— the  compliments  each  girl  had  paid 
her.  Added  to  the  modest  gratification  of  being  admired, 
listened  to,  and  made  the  centre  of  attraction  for  a  little 
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while,  the  occasion  afforded  another  triumph. 

Mother  gave  the  history  group  such  a  large  and  delec¬ 
table  tea  that  it  seemed  permissible  to  consider  it  a  meal. 

As  soon  as  the  last  girl  had  gone,  Grandma,  who  had  not 
forgotten  one  name,  went  promptly  up  to  her  room  and 
took  beans  from  one  box  and  put  them  in  the  other. 


XV 

THE  BARNSTORMER 

As  long  as  children  stay  children  they  are  great  fun. 

A  table  lined  by  boys  and  girls,  eating  and  arguing, 
and  a  house  vibrating  with  stir  and  racket  give  a  man 
visual  proof  that  he  has  founded  a  family.  They  are  some¬ 
times  a  nuisance,  particularly  when  he  has  planned  to 
take  a  day  off  from  the  office  and  go  on  a  long  drive  and 
picnic  with  his  wife,  who  is  the  best  company  in  the  world, 
and  she  insists  on  stuffing  the  whole  brood  into  the  back  of 
the  wagonette  and  taking  them  along— which  means  that 
they  will  squirm  and  sing  and  quarrel  and  get  out  and  run 
behind  and  pile  back  in  and  shove  each  other  about  for 
more  room. 

But  as  they  begin  to  grow  up  they  begin  to  present  more 
vexatious  problems.  The  daughters  are  ridiculous  enough 
to  think  they  want  to  leave  their  perfectly  good  home  and 
go  off  and  marry  some  irresponsible  boy  or  other,  and  the 
sons— oh,  the  sons  do  all  sorts  of  things  that  have  no  sense 
to  them. 

Julian,  who  knew  from  the  time  he  was  fourteen  that  he 
wanted  to  be  a  forester  and  went  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  to  be  educated  as  a  forester,  who  became  a  forester 
and  a  successful  one— and  who  has  stayed  in  the  forestry 
profession  ever  since— was  a  comfort  from  start  to  finish. 
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No  shenanigans  about  Julian.  But  Jack,  who  wanted  to  do 
t  nothing  but  sail  a  boat  and  go  duck  hunting,  and  who 
regarded,  first  school  and  then  business,  as  a  side  show  re¬ 
quiring  only  casual  attention,  was  an  exasperation.  And 
Harry,  who  wanted  to  be  a  composer  and  an  orchestra 
conductor  and  then  an  actor— Harry  was  a  disgrace. 

Why  couldn’t  Jack  tend  to  business  six  days  in  the  week 
and  be  satisfied  with  taking  a  sail  on  Saturday  afternoons 
and  Sundays,  instead  of  disappearing  without  warning  on 
cruises  whose  dangers  could  only  be  surmised  from  his  bat- 
,  tered  condition  when  he  returned?  It  was  odd  how,  in  the 
days  before  gasoline  engines,  sailboats  were  practically  al- 
^  ways  becalmed  on  Sunday  night,  so  that  the  sailor  could 
not  possibly  get  to  the  ofiice  on  Monday.  And  why 
couldn’t  Harry  settle  down  and  go  into  the  wool  business 
!  and  get  what  music  he  wanted  by  playing  the  piano  for 
us  all  in  the  evening? 

Surely,  Papa  John  argued,  this  was  only  reasonable.  He 

i  liked  to  sail  a  boat  himself,  but  he  didn’t  drop  every  re- 
1  sponsibility  for  weeks  on  end  and  go  off  the  devil  knew 
:  ;  where.  He  simply  didn’t  see  why  it  was  necessary  to  sail 
')  seven  days  a  week. 

I  He  also  liked  to  play  the  piano,  in  a  modest  Abide 

ii  mth  Me  and  In  the  Gloaming— 2ind  he  enjoyed  it  im- 
li  mensely  when  Harry  would  take  over  and  give  the  accom- 

I I  paniment  some  real  vigor  and  we  would  all  crowd  around 
I ;  and  sing  our  heads  off. 

‘  But  Jack  and  Harry  had  no  moderation.  Jack  wanted  to 
,  sail  or  hunt  all  the  time— not  at  convenient  holidays,  not 
I  merely  in  legitimate  spare  time— and  Harry,  instead  of 
j  learning  the  wool  business,  was  wasting  his  time  and  money 
taking  special  courses  in  music  at  Harvard  and  the  New 
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England  Conservatory.  To  be  sure,  Harry  was  not  his  own 
son,  and  had  perfectly  good  parents  of  his  own  to  worry 
about  him.  But  still,  the  lad  was  at  our  house  so  much— 
more  than  at  his  own— that  Papa  John  and  Mother  found 
themselves  regarding  him  as  one  of  their  own  children— 
and  the  fonder  they  were  of  him  the  more  they  disapproved 
of  his  inclinations.  He  had  hardly  completed  his  elaborate 
musical  education  before  he  met  Ben  Greet.  He  met  him 
at  dinner  at  our  house,  and  the  reason  for  the  actor-man¬ 
ager  being  there  was  this:  The  then  little-known  English 
company  was  to  play  Everyman  in  the  lovely  Rhododen¬ 
dron  Hollow  at  Wellesley  College,  and  every  detail  of  their 
engagement  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  except  the 
accommodation  of  Mr.  Greet  himself,  who— the  college 
town  being  crowded— had  found  a  bed  of  sorts  in  a  small 
room  over  the  local  grocery  store. 

When  my  mother  heard  this,  it  was  too  much  for  her 
hospitality,  and  she  straightway  dispatched  her  husband 
to  get  Mr.  Greet  and  tell  him  he  must  be  our  guest  as  long 
as  he  stayed  in  Wellesley. 

Harry,  dropping  in  as  usual  while  we  were  at  table,  was 
introduced  to  the  gray-haired  gentleman,  who,  after  ob¬ 
serving  his  features  and  hearing  him  speak,  asked  if  he 
would  like  to  join  the  company.  Harry  would— and  he  did 
—instantly.  He  left  town  with  them  the  next  day  and 
signed  up  for  one  unforgettable  year. 

“Barnstormer,”  roared  Papa  John.  “Does  the  lad  realize 
that  the  stage  isn’t  respectable?  That  he’ll  lead  the  most 
irregular  kind  of  life— that  he’ll  ruin  his  health  and  his 
morals?  I’m  through.  I  wash  my  hands  of  him.” 

But  although  he  washed  his  hands  and  snorted  as  Harry’s 
letters  began  to  come  back,  and  when  Harry  himself  came 
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back,  this  in  no  way  affected  our  excitement  over  every 
detail  that  the  wanderer  wrote  or  told. 

He  was  the  only  American  among  the  thirty  English 
men  and  women,  but  the  tour  of  one-night,  two-night  and 
three-night  stands  that  they  now  took  through  the  South 
was  as  new  to  him  as  it  was  to  them,  and  he  learned  far 
more  than  his  roles  in  those  twelve  months.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  Ben  Greet  Company  had  toured  the  South,  and 
they  followed  the  old  Klau  and  Erlanger  route— which  in 
many  cases  was  not  at  all  suitable  to  the  type  of  thing  they 
were  doing,  unless  a  college  or  a  school  happened  to  be 
included  or  near  the  city  or  town.  Mr.  Greet,  thinking  that 
since  his  new  acquisition  was  an  American  he  would  surely 
understand  the  intricacies  of  the  American  railroads  and 
time-table  schedules,  made  him  business  manager,  with  the 
especial  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  baggage  car  got  loaded 
and  left  one  destination  and  arrived  at  another  on  scheduled 
time.  This  was  no  mean  feat  on  the  Southern  railroads  in 
1906,  meandering  through  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way 
places,  through  washouts  and  breakdowns,  connecting  with 
horse-drawn  vehicles— or  not  connecting  with  them.  It  was 
Harry’s  proud  distinction  to  have  been  the  first— and  for 
all  I  know  the  last— business  manager  that  Mr.  Greet  ever 
had  who  did  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  lose  the  baggage 
car. 

The  journey  through  the  country  was  engrossing  to  the 
New  Englander,  who  had  never  been  south  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  it  was  pleasant  and  agreeable  when,  in  their  pri¬ 
vate  coach,  the  ladies  of  the  company  made  their  own  tea 
and  chatted  of  Devon  and  Kent  and  London. 

Not  so  agreeable  was  the  arrival  at  the  country  college 
or  sleeping  town  at  some  unconscionable  hour  of  night  or 
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early  morning.  Here  they  had  to  set  their  stage— outdoors 
when  they  could,  indoors  when  they  must— unpack  their 
properties  and  costumes  and  give  their  play. 

While  they  were  on  the  road  Harry  kept  one  eye  on 
the  baggage  car  and  the  other  on  the  new  lines  he  was 
learning  and  rehearsing  in  the  aisle  of  the  day  coach,  and 
when  they  gave  a  performance  he  combined  the  offices  of 
business  manager  and  actor. 

He  dressed  in  his  tights  and  in  as  many  other  parts  of 
his  costume  as  he  could  manage,  and  then  put  his  evening 
dress  on  over  all— then  he  took  his  place  in  the  lobby  to 
receive  the  audience  and  count  up  the  house.  When  his 
cue  was  called,  he  would  rush  back  stage,  tearing  off  his 
dress  clothes  as  he  ran.  His  small  “bit”  over,  he  would 
again  dash  into  formal  attire  and  go  out  to  the  lobby.  His 
most  agile  evenings  were  when  he  played  five  different 
parts  in  Hamlet  and  counted  up  the  house  in  between. 

The  original  Ben  Greet  Company  was  never  permitted 
to  forget  its  high  educational  aim  of  bringing  Shakespeare 
to  the  people  of  America.  If  it  did,  indeed,  educate  vast 
and  varied  audiences  to  appreciate  familiar  and  unfamiliar 
plays  when  presented  in  the  authentic  Elizabethan  manner, 
it  also  educated  English  actors  in  American  ways  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  the  American  scene.  And  it  presented  to  the 
only  American  among  them  a  country  which  does  not  exist 
any  longer. 

In  the  South  at  th^  time  there  were  many  towns, 
large  and  small,  which  had  not  come  into  their  renaissance 
and  were  still  practically  in  the  reconstruction  period.  In 
some  the  Negro  population  was  in  overwhelming  pre¬ 
dominance.  In  most,  the  best  young  men  had  gone  North 
or  West  to  make  a  living,  and  in  many  the  audiences— when 
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they  were  not  composed  of  college  or  school  boys  and  girls 
—would  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of  ladies,  elderly  or 
young,  in  the  finery  preserved  from  other  days  and  with 
the  manners,  too,  of  another  and  more  leisurely  civilization. 
I  In  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  with  its  fine  old  theatre, 
an  aristocratic  dowager,  in  a  victoria  driven  by  a  colored 
I  coachman,  drove  Harry  out  to  an  estate  such  as  he  had 
never  seen,  to  offer  it  to  the  company  for  their  perform- 
i  ance  of  As  You  Like  It.  In  Charleston  he  saw  the  grass 
growing  up  through  the  cobblestones  and  he,  with  the  rest 
ij  of  the  company,  was  received  in  houses  of  decaying  ele- 
gance— received  because  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 
:  young  man  whose  Harvard  accent  had  acquired  an  over- 
•  lay  of  the  Oxford  was,  like  the  others,  English,  for  a 
'  Yankee  would  certainly  have  had  no  such  opportunity. 

If  it  were  incredibly  old  in  the  South,  it  was  incredibly 
new  in  the  West,  for  in  Oklahoma  City  the  skyscrapers 
had  been  erected  before  the  streets  had  been  paved,  and 
they  stood  beside  muddy  roads  in  the  midst  of  otherwise 
'  unbuilt  blocks. 

“Wild  and  woolly  West,’^  growled  Papa  John,  who 
applied  this  scathing  definition  to  any  area  west  of  the 
Hudson  River.  “I  can’t  conceive  why  you  want  to  waste 
your  time  in  such  God-forsaken  places  when  you  could 
stay  in  Boston.” 

None  of  us  could  realize  that  in  a  few  short  decades 
Harry’s  description  of  Oklahoma  City  would  seem  as  in¬ 
credibly  far-away  as  Papa  John’s  of  New  York  City  when 
the  stagecoaches  stopped  at  Forty-second  Street. 

But  we  listened  fascinated,  not  only  to  the  descriptions 
of  places,  but  to  the  thousand  and  one  incidents,  big  and 
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little,  which  happened  to  a  touring  Shakespearean  com¬ 
pany. 

In  a  South  Carolina  town,  not  one  single  ticket  was 
sold  for  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  But  rumor  had  it  that 
the  Mayor  was  fond  of  Shakespeare  and  was  intending  to 
come.  That  was  enough  for  Mr.  Greet,  who  would  far 
rather  be  acting  than  resting,  and  who  always  insisted  upon 
giving  a  full  and  scholarly  performance,  no  matter  how 
meagre  the  attendance.  So  the  Merchant  was  produced 
for  an  audience  of  one.  It  was  produced  amid  extreme  diffi¬ 
culties,  for  there  was  a  medicine  show  in  raucous  competi¬ 
tion  directly  outside  the  door,  and  the  racket  from  it  and 
from  the  crowds  in  the  street  attending  it  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  inside  the  theatre,  where  the  Mayor  sat  alone 
and  watched  the  curtain  go  up.  The  medicine  show  was 
not  the  only  handicap.  While  the  company  carried  its  own 
quartet  to  sing  the  Shakespearean  songs,  it  depended  upon 
the  orchestra  of  each  local  theatre  for  its  trumpet  player. 
The  trumpet  player  whom  it  found  at  the  theatre  in  this 
town  announced  with  pride  that  he  had  been  in  Sir  Henry 
Irving’s  orchestra  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  London  and 
knew  every  cue  without  prompting.  He  did,  indeed,  know 
the  cues,  but  the  cues  which  had  been  used  by  Sir  Henry— 
not  those  used  by  Ben  Greet.  Obstinately  he  refused  to  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  frantic  signals  of  the  stage 
manager.  He  played  the  ‘‘flourishes  without”  according  to 
Sir  Henry,  regardless  of  what  was  transpiring  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  stage.  So  tumultuous  was  the  medicine  show,  so  con¬ 
fusing  were  the  stentorian  and  misplaced  “flourishes,”  that 
Sybil  Thorndike— now  Dame  Sybil  and  the  first  lady  of  the 
English  stage,  but  then  a  girl  playing  “Portia”— fainted  at 
the  Trial  Scene.  But  still  the  play  went  on  and  on.  It  only 
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came  to  a  close  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  audience 
of  one  was  fast  asleep.  Possibly  the  Mayor,  like  the  trum¬ 
pet  player,  had  taken  a  drop  too  much. 

In  Jacksonville,  Florida,  it  seemed  that  it  had  long  been 
the  custom  of  the  manager  of  the  theatre  to  present  free 
Saturday  afternoon  tickets  to  certain  ladies  whose  refined 
appearance  did  not  indicate  to  the  unsophisticated  eye  that 
their  profession  was  the  oldest  known  to  woman.  Harry, 
not  only  unsophisticated  but  also  house  manager,  distrib¬ 
uted  the  tickets  innocently,  thinking  that  he  had  never  seen 
so  many  attractive  young  women  in  so  small  a  city. 

The  play  was  Everyman,  and  although  this  morality 
classic  had  deeply  affected  audiences  from  Boston  to  New 
Orleans,  at  no  place  had  it  had  such  an  effect  as  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  for  after  witnessing  the  stern  presentment  of  the 
wages  of  sin,  the  bevy  of  ladies  rushed  out  in  hysterics. 
Harry  was  further  astonished  because  some  of  them  cursed 
through  their  sobs,  and  he  had  to  seek  enlightenment  from 
the  sardonic  manager  of  the  theatre  as  to  why  others  were 
furious  at  having  been  exposed  to  such  harrowing  denun¬ 
ciation. 

This  incident,  told  at  home  in  Wellesley— of  course  to 
a  strictly  masculine  audience— was  the  final  straw  as  far  as 
Papa  John  was  concerned.  He  leaped  from  his  chair  and 
stormed  out  of  the  room,  and  it  was  only  long  afterward, 
when  we  girls  had  wormed  the  story  from  our  brothers, 
that  we  understood  why  our  parent  was  now  doubly  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  misgivings  as  to  Harry’s  present  occupation 
and  associates.  And  doubly  confirmed  in  his  lifelong  con¬ 
viction  that  the  stage  was  no  place  for  a  gentleman.  As  for 
a  lady— everyone  knew  that  actresses  were  strumpets. 

This  was  the  period  when  Ellen  Terry,  cautiously  enter- 
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tained  by  a  few  of  the  Brahmins  of  Boston,  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  meet  their  debutante  daughters.  As  for  Sarah 
Bernhardt— her  immoralities  were  so  monstrous  that  when 
she  was  making  her  final  appearance  in  Boston,  neither  I 
nor  any  of  my  classmates  at  Wellesley  who  frequented  our 
house  had  the  courage  to  go  and  see  her— a  weak-kneed 
capitulation  to  Papa  John’s  maledictions  which  we  have 
ever  since  regretted. 

It  was  with  this  crowd  of  loose-living  folk  that  Harry 
had  elected  to  cast  his  lot,  and  Papa  John  felt  that  he  was 
exhibiting  the  greatest  liberality  in  permitting  the  “Barn¬ 
stormer”  still  to  come  to  our  house. 

Harry  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

It  might  be  grudgingly  admitted  that  the  Ben  Greet 
Company  was  a  rather  superior  organization,  with  certain 
educational  ideals.  Mr.  Greet— it  was  an  unfortunate  para¬ 
dox  that  Harry  had  met  him  under  our  roof— was  both  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar.  That  he  was  to  be  knighted  was 
yet  in  the  future.  Sybil  and  Russell  Thorndike,  Harry’s 
closest  friends  in  the  company,  were  the  daughter  and  son 
of  an  English  Bishop.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  other 
members  of  the  company  whom  he  brought  to  our  house 
behaved  inoffensively.  Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  husband,  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  appeared 
to  be  a  respectable  woman. 

But  Harry,  probably  already  demoralized  by  his  irregu¬ 
lar  hours,  remained  with  the  Ben  Greet  Company  for  only 
one  season.  After  having  made  the  unique  record  of  never 
having  lost  the  baggage  car,  and  after  playing  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  Shakespearean  roles,  he  went  on  the  regular  stage. 
He  played  with  John  Drew;  he  played  with  Richard  Mans¬ 
field.  He  traveled  from  one  side  of  the  United  States  to 
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the  other.  He  acquired  awful  habits— perhaps  the  most  rep¬ 
rehensible,  and  certainly  the  most  inconvenient,  being  that 
of  turning  night  into  day. 

“Barnstormer,”  grunted  Papa  John  whenever  a  letter 
'  would  come,  or  Harry  himself,  between  engagements, 

'  would  turn  up  to  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
i  And  Barnstormer  he  remained  long  after  he  had  ceased 
to  be  an  actor  and  had,  as  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
! '  Virginia,  doubled  in  brass  for  the  last  time  by  establishing 
^  a  school  of  playwriting  and  play  production,  in  addition 
to  his  regular  duties  in  the  School  of  Music. 

The  present  generation  may  regard  a  professor,  like  a 
minister,  as  a  more  or  less  negligible  figure,  absentminded 
and  impecunious.  But  Papa  John’s  generation  had  the  Euro- 
. '  pean  respect  for  the  title. 

He  was  impressed  by  Harry  becoming  a  professor,  and 
on  his  visits  to  us  in  Virginia  he  did  not  fail  to  note  that  the 
students  leaped  to  their  feet  and  addressed  him  as  “Sir” 
when  he  entered  a  room,  and  that  even  solid  members  of 
:  both  the  academic  village  and  the  town  of  Charlottesville 

I  treated  him  as  a  perfectly  acceptable  member  of  society. 
)  When,  on  his  long  walks.  Papa  John  would  stop  to  in- 
i  quire  a  direction  of  a  stranger,  he  would  explain,  “I  am 
i  visiting  my  son-in-law  who  is— a-hem— a  professor  at  the 
i  University  of  Virginia,”  and  was  not  infrequently  grati- 
i '  fied  by  the  polite  Southern  response,  “Oh,  of  course,  we 

I I  all  know  your  son-in-law.” 

V  But  mollifying  as  was  this  altered  and  far  superior  status, 

I  Papa  John  has  never  been  able  entirely  to  forget  those  im¬ 
proper  days— and  nights— when  the  prodigal  was  banging 
around  the  country  as  an  actor.  Every  now  and  then  when 
'  we  are  visiting  him  or  he  is  visiting  us,  he  looks  up  from 
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his  book  and  his  eyes  rest  for  a  moment  upon  the  head  of 
his  son-in-law,  which  is  now  a  good  deal  whiter  than  his 
own. 

A  professor,  meeting  classes  at  well-regulated  hours,  and 
wearing  a  cap  and  gown  in  the  academic  procession.  .  .  . 
Those  music  courses  at  Harvard  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  seem  to  have  had  some  sense  in  them  after 
all.  And  if  there  is  now  a  Little  Theatre  at  the  University 
of  Virginia— well,  probably  there’s  no  harm  in  that. 

But  he  cannot  capitulate  too  sweepingly. 

“Well,  Harry,  my  boy,”  he  says,  silkily,  “living  a  decent 
regular  life  as  you  do  now,  you  must  be  glad  you’re  off 
that  confounded  stage.  No  profession  for  a  gentleman—* 
being  a  barnstormer.” 

Having  delivered  this  thrust,  he  returns  contentedly  to 
his  book. 


i  CHRISTMAS 

I 

It  was  Christmas  Day— December  twenty-fifth.  And  we 
I  had  been  preparing  for  it  since  December  twenty-sixth,  for 
no  sooner  was  one  Christmas  over  before  the  year  gathered 
momentum  for  the  next  grand  climax.  Christmas  was  a 
(ritual  as  well  as  festival— we  remembered  precisely  how 
everything  had  been  done  the  year  before— and  the  year 
jl before  that— and  the  year  before  that.  It  really  did  need  an 
[entire  twelve  months  to  assemble  and  put  the  finishing 
[touches  on  tangible  things,  like  presents  and  decorations, 
and  to  work  up  the  tremendous  burst  of  emotion. 

We  were  no  longer  children.  Rosamond  and  I  were 
young  ladies,  with  our  low-necked  and  short-sleeved  eve¬ 
ning  dresses  hanging  in  our  cupboards  to  wear  that  night 
for  the  Christmas  party.  Peggy  was  as  tall  as  I.  Julian  was 
in  his  last  year  at  Yale  and  Jack  was  in  business  with  Papa 
John.  Harry  was  home  for  the  holidays,  which  meant  that 
he  was  at  our  house. 

t  We  had  grown  up,  but  Christmas  hadn’t  grown  up.  It 
!  hadn’t  changed  an  iota  since  we  could  remember. 

The  Wellesley  house  was  spicy  with  the  scent  of  the 
pine  boughs  which  decorated  the  window  sills.  We  had 
looped  ropes  of  laurel  along  the  banisters  of  the  front  stairs, 
and  wound  them  around  the  fiuted  wood  pillars  in  the  hall. 
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and  draped  them  over  the  mantelpieces.  There  were  holly 
wreaths  in  the  windows  and  mistletoe  over  the  double 
doors  between  the  hall  and  the  parlor.  We  fancied  we 
could  sniff,  through  the  aroma  of  breakfast  coffee,  the 
sweetish  smell  of  the  big  popcorn  and  honey  balls  we  had 
finished  only  the  night  before,  the  braids  and  twists  of 
molasses  candy  cut  into  two-inch  chunks,  the  handmade 
peppermints  decorated  with  tiny  slivers  of  green  angehque 
and  dots  of  candied  cherries  and  arranged  on  platters  in 
the  pantry. 

There  had  been  one  change  in  our  Christmas  customs 
since  the  fire.  Before  that,  none  of  us  children  had  seen  the 
tree  until  Christmas  morning.  After  supper  on  Christmas 
Eve  we  used  to  steal  downstairs— each  one  trying  to  hide 
a  toppling  pile  of  wrapped-up  presents  from  possible  pry¬ 
ing  eyes— pulled  open  the  closed  folding  doors  of  the  parloi 
just  wide  enough  to  slip  the  presents  inside  and  honorably 
avoided  even  a  glimpse  of  the  tree.  Papa  John  and  Mothei 
decorated  it  with  the  stars  and  angels  and  Santa  Clauses, 
with  the  sparkling  baubles  and  glass  icicles  and  artificiai' 
snow,  and  pinched  on  the  tip  of  every  twig  the  little  tir 
holders  with  their  new  red  or  green  candles. 

After  the  fire  which  had  swallowed  up  the  boxes  oi 
well-worn  and  familiar  ornaments,  we  had  had  to  make  ar 
entirely  new  lot.  We  had  cut  out  stars  from  gold  and  silve: 
paper  and  run  through  each  a  piece  of  string  to  tie  it  t( 
the  tree.  We  had  popped  corn  and  threaded  it  into  yard 
and  yards  of  snowy  cables.  We  had  accumulated  anothe; 
set  of  angels  and  Santa  Clauses.  And  after  that  we  had  al 
helped  hang  these  on  the  tree  and  stacked  the  white 
wrapped  and  red-ribboned  parcels  about  the  sheeted  baS' 
in  jagged  mountain  peaks.  Only  our  stockings,  tacked  alonj 
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the  mantelpiece  in  the  hall,  in  strict  order  according  to  our 
lages,  were  still  secretly  tended  to  by  Papa  John  and  Mother. 

This  year,  as  in  all  the  years  before,  we  opened  our 
I  knobbly  stockings— mostly  filled  with  jokes— before  we 
I  dressed,  had  breakfast  and  gathered  outside  the  closed 
doors,  waiting  a  moment  for  Leda  and  Cassie— who  had 
Isucceeded  to  Emma’s  position  in  the  kitchen— to  join  us. 
,We  must  all  go  in  together— must  all  exclaim  “Ah-h— !”  at 
the  first  complete  revelation  of  the  tree,  just  as  we  did 
when  a  sky  rocket  went  up  and  exploded  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  over  the  pond  at  Cataumet. 

The  tree  was  an  especially  pretty  one— symmetrical  and 
iull-branched— and  the  warmth  of  the  room  drew  out  the 
fragrance  of  its  fresh  needles.  And  the  presents  which  were 
,hung  from  its  branches  and  piled  at  its  base  were  especially 
numerous.  Or  did  these  things  always  seem  to  be  so  every 
iChristmas? 

1  At  any  rate,  our  presents  to  Papa  John  and  Mother  and 
to  one  another  represented  a  great  deal  of  thought,  secrecy 
and  labor,  for  our  modest  allowances,  as  well  as  sentiment, 
still  dictated  that  most  of  them  should  be  the  work  of  our 
hands.  The  family  numbered  ten  that  year,  and  when  ten 
people  each  give  ten  presents,  that  makes  a  hundred— at  first 
chp— and  this  was  only  the  beginning.  Presents  from  our 
friends,  presents  to  be  given  to  our  friends,  presents  that 
the  postman  and  the  expressman  kept  bringing— could  the 
room— could  the  house— hold  them  all? 

Apparently  it  could.  By  eleven  o’clock  we  had  opened 
everything,  examined  and  approved  of  everything,  cleared 
up  the  wrappings  and  ribbons  and  string,  and  the  boys, 
Rosamond  and  Peggy  had  gone  with  Papa  John  on  a  five- 
mile  walk  through  the  snow. 
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I  didn’t  go  because  I  hadn’t  finished  a  task  which  I  had 
known  for  precisely  a  year  was  my  particular  job.  I  had 
to  compose  a  verse  for  every  place  at  the  dinner  table.  I 
had  written  the  verses,  but  they  still  had  to  be  copied  on 
the  cards  which  Rosamond  had  decorated  with  pen-and- 
ink  sketches. 

As  I  sat  writing  in  the  library,  from  the  adjoining  dining 
room  came  the  clink  of  silver  and  glass  and  china,  as 
Mother  helped  Leda  set  the  long  table  with  the  very  best 
dishes  and  decorate  it  with  holly.  From  the  kitchen  seeped 
the  smell  of  roasting  turkey  and  boiling  onions.  The  nuts 
the  boys  had  cracked,  the  candy  we  girls  had  made,  the 
beach  plum  jelly  and  the  cranberry  sauce  made  from 
berries  we  had  gathered  last  autumn,  celery  from  Mother’s 
Cataumet  garden,  all  were  being  arranged  in  their  proper 
containers.  A  round  brass  tray  with  two  handles  was  the 
only  thing  in  the  house  big  enough  to  hold  the  turkey. 
The  boys  would  have  to  carry  this,  and  it  was  waiting, 
shined  like  the  sun,  on  the  kitchen  table. 

Auntie  Mabel,  Uncle  Channing  and  Mr.  Hathaway  ar¬ 
rived  from  Boston  just  as  the  walkers  were  returning, 
stamping  the  snow  off  their  shoes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
and  the  Eastman  ladies  came  in  from  next  door.  When  we 
finally  sat  down  to  the  table,  it  seemed  the  most  magnificent 
Christmas  dinner  of  our  lives.  And  yet  it  was  precisely  like 
all  the  others  we  had  known  and  like  those  we  were  to 
know  for  many  more  years. 

Lethargy  claimed  us  after  the  feast,  but  not  for  long. 
We  had  the  Christmas  party  to  prepare  for. 

These  parties  were  like  the  tree— always  the  same  and 
yet  always  fresh.  The  same  people  came  year  after  year— 
our  neighbors,  of  course,  and  then  the  group  who  traveled 
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from  what  were  then  the  most  toilsome  distances— from 
Cambridge,  from  Brookline,  from  Dedham,  from  Boston 
—our  parents’  friends,  our  friends,  all  ages.  To  get  to  the 
house  in  time  for  the  tree  lighting  at  seven  o’clock,  many 
of  them  must  have  started  from  their  own  homes  by  half¬ 
past  four  or  five.  They  had  to  take  a  trolley  into  Boston; 
if  they  came  from  Cambridge,  they  had  to  cross  the  city 
from  the  North  Station  to  the  South.  They  waited  for  one 
of  the  few  holiday  trains  in  the  draughty  station,  boarded 
it  and  crawled  through  the  twilight  for  nearly  an  hour. 
They  got  off  at  Wellesley  Station  and  walked  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  our  house.  And  when  the  party  was  over,  when 
I  the  tree  had  been  lighted,  candle  by  candle— no  electric 
bulbs  in  those  days— and  we  had  all  stood  around  it  in  a 
great  circle,  holding  hands  and  singing: 

this  njoonderjul  tree  .  .  . 

With  its  branches  njoide, 

Is  always— is  always 

Blooming  at  Christmas  tide  .  .  .” 

after  we  all  had  supper  and  danced  the  Virginia  Reel  down 
the  long  hall,  and  sang  more  carols  as  we  crowded  around 
ithe  piano,  the  out-of-town  guests  had  to  find  their  winter 
j  coats  and  hats  and  mufflers  and  arctics  and  trudge  again 
Through  the  snow  to  the  Wellesley  Station  and  crawl  back 
^  again  to  Boston  and  ultimately  rea^h  their  own  homes. 

These  parties  were,  in  the  beginning,  unique  for  New 
.England.  When  Mother  had  come  from  Kentucky  to  the 
I  North  in  the  early  1870’s,  she  was  astonished  to  find  that 
I  Christmas  received  scant  celebration  in  Boston.  Thanks¬ 
giving  was  the  day  when  relatives  came  together— Easter 
liWas  the  day  everyone  went  to  church.  But  in  Congrega- 
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tional  and  Unitarian  houses  Christmas  was  merely  a  quiet 
holiday— unaccompanied  by  trees  or  laurel,  carols  or  danc¬ 
ing.  Only  the  Roman  CathoHcs  and  a  few  High  Church 
Episcopalians  preserved  the  pageantry  of  the  Holy  Day. 

For  this  reason,  ours  was  not  just  one  more  party.  Orig¬ 
inally  it  was  the  only  party  anywhere  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  thirty  or  forty  guests  who  came  every  year  planned  for 
it  long  in  advance.  Twenty  years  later— thirty  years  later 
—when  Christmas  celebrations  became  more  general,  our 
old  friends  still  kept  the  evening  for  us,  and  with  us. 

Of  course,  none  of  them  could  be  permitted  to  go  with¬ 
out  a  present— a  tiny  present,  to  be  sure,  but  one  made 
especially  for  each  one  of  them.  This  year  the  tree  was 
thickly  hung  with  large  cookies,  each  one  cut  by  Mother 
and  Rosamond,  over  homemade  paper  patterns.  There  was 
a  hat  with  a  rabbit  coming  out  of  it  for  Benny  the  Magi¬ 
cian;  there  was  a  mushroom  for  Mr.  Hale.  There  was  a 
pair  of  shutters  for  Walter  and  diplomas  or  mortarboards 
for  the  dozen  girls  from  Dana  Hall  School  and  the  college, 
who  lived  so  far  away  from  their  homes  that  they  were 
spending  the  holidays  in  Wellesley.  Mother  always  sent  an 
invitation  to  these  unknown  girls,  and  we  had  had  Japanese 
students,  others  whose  parents  were  missionaries  in  India, 
and  others  whose  parents  were  hard-working  folk  and 
could  not  afford  holiday  carfare  for  the  college  daughter. 

This  cluster  of  young  strangers  gave  a  touch  of  novelty 
to  the  Christmas  parties,  and  for  years  afterward  we  re¬ 
ceived  cards  from  girls  who  remembered  singing  around 
our  tree  instead  of  spending  the  evening  in  an  almost  empty 
dormitory. 

This  year  Miss  Tufts  from  the  college— beautiful  Miss 
Tufts  whom  legend  said  that  Longfellow,  seeing  her,  had 
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exclaimed,  “That  is  my  model  for  Evangeline”— brought 
with  her  a  shy,  dark-eyed  Sehorita  Lopez  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  the  senorita  had  done  honor  to  the  occasion  by 
appearing  in  Philippine  costume,  with  huge  gauzy  balloon 
sleeves,  and  her  thin  neck  and  arms  and  fingers  glittering 
with  bright  stones.  If  she  were  shy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  party,  she  sparkled  like  any  other  girl  by  the  time  she 
had  been  danced  with  and  kissed  under  the  mistletoe.  She 
looked  so  fairy-like  in  her  gauzy  frock  that  Papa  John 
himself  insisted  upon  walking  home  with  her  after  the 
party  was  over— an  incident  we  were  not  soon  to  forget. 

For  the  party  did  come  to  an  end,  at  an  hour  which 
would  seem  an  early  one  today.  The  last  train  went  back 
to  Boston;  the  boys  squired  the  strange  girls— not  so  strange 
now— back  to  Dana  Hall  and  to  the  college;  the  last  neigh¬ 
bor  went  home. 

Sleepily  we  dragged  the  table  back  into  the  center  of 
the  hall  and  shoved  the  chairs  into  their  approximate  places. 
Cassie  had  dealt  with  the  mountains  of  dishes  and  glasses 
and  had  gone  to  bed. 

The  house  was  still  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  pine 
and  laurel.  The  presents  were  still  strewn  over  the  tables 
\  in  the  parlor.  Mother  turned  off  the  last  gas  light  and  the 
tree  and  its  trappings  were  left  in  darkness. 

Another  Christmas  was  over. 

We  did  not  realize  what  we  know  now— that  it  was  to 
glow  long  after  we  were  no  longer  living  together  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  shine  years  later  in  our  own 
homes  far  away  from  Wellesley  and  from  one  another. 

'  The  next  evening  we  were  sitting  around  the  fire  in 
the  Christmas-scented  parlor  discussing  the  party,  and  Papa 
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John  was  saying,  “I  hope  you  girls  noticed  the  dainty  dress ' 
the  little  Philippine  lady  wore  last  night— a  full  skirt  that> 
covered  her  legs,  big  puffed  sleeves  that  almost  concealed: 
her  arms,  a  neck  decently  high.  Why  the  deuce  the  girls 
and  women  of  today  want  to  parade  around  half  naked  for 
any  vulgar  fellow  to  leer  at,  I  can’t  imagine.” 

We  made  no  protest.  Our  new  long  dresses  had  been 
low-necked  and  short-sleeved,  to  be  sure,  but  hardly  in¬ 
decent.  No  one  had  leered  at  us.  But  we  were  familiar  with 
Papa  John’s  theories  of  women’s  dress.  He  went  on  em¬ 
phatically:  “Every  girl  who  was  here  could  learn  from 
that  sweet  little  creature  how  attractive  modesty  is.  When 
I  walked  home  with  her,  I  noticed  she  had  a  good  warm 
sensible  cape  on  and  a  scarf  over  her  head.  Rose,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  these  girls  if  you  would  invite 
her  again.  I’ll  see  her  home  any  evening.” 

The  bell  rang  at  this  point  and  a  messenger  boy  deliv¬ 
ered  a  note  to  Papa  John. 

He  read  it,  and  turned  perfectly  white  under  his  tan. 
For  one  paralyzed  moment  he  held  it  and  then  leaped  to 
his  feet. 

“Of  all  outrageous  things!”  He  waved  the  tinted  sheet ; 
of  paper  in  the  air.  “Great  Jehoshaphat,  Rose— those  jewels  i 
of  hers—”  Words  failed  him.  He  brandished  the  letter 
furiously.  “Read  that!” 

Mother  read  it,  and  she,  too,  blanched. 

“Of  course  I  remember  perfectly  well  she  gave  me  a  i 
little  velvet  bag  to  carry  for  her.  I  put  it  in  my  overcoat ' 
pocket— but  the  fool  never  asked  for  it— how  did  she  think  I 
I  would  remember—”  ^ 

“Where’s  your  overcoat?”  demanded  Mother. 

“Where  is  it?  It’s  at  the  office,  hanging  where  anyone  i 
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can  help  themselves— I  wore  a  lighter  coat  home.  .  . 

Well,  that  was  the  situation. 

I  Senorita  Lopez  had  carefully  removed  her  jewels— which 
we  now  learned  were  of  extreme  value  and  only  worn  upon 
I  state  occasions— put  them  in  a  little  velvet  bag  and  asked 
i  Papa  John  to  carry  them  in  his  pocket  as  they  walked 
I  home  through  the  snow.  They  were  still  there.  Or  were 
ji  they? 

!i  “FU  take  the  train  back  to  Boston—” 
i  “Last  train’s  gone,”  said  Jack. 

“Damnation!  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  overcoat  is 
^  going  to  hang  in  an  unlocked  cupboard  all  night  with 
jewels  worth  thousands  of  dollars  rattling  around  in  its 
^  outside  pocket—” 

!  He  wasn’t  white  any  more.  He  was  a  good  rich  angry 
purple. 

“The  folly— the  utter  folly— of  that  idiot  wearing  such 
jewels  to  a  simple  Christmas  party.  A  woman  like  that  de- 
j  serves  to  lose  .  . 

I  “Where  did  you  go  today  with  that  overcoat  on?”  asked 
j  Mother  practically,  although  her  color  had  not  quite  re- 
1  turned. 

I 

’  “Where  did  I  go?  I  went  to  Boston  on  the  train  and  left 
:  it  hanging  in  one  car  for  half  an  hour  while  I  went  into 
i  another— the  smoker.  I  left  it  hanging  in  the  office  all  morn¬ 
ing.  I  wore  it  out  to  luncheon  and  left  it  in  the  hall  at  the 
Club— didn’t  even  bother  to  check  it.  I  wore  it  to  a  business 
\  conference,  and  who  knows  where  it  was  then.  I  wore  it 
back  to  the  office  and  there  it  is  now,  in  an  empty  building 
behind  an  unlocked  cupboard  door.  Demn  it,  I  feel  sick 
!  to  my  stomach!  ” 

We  were  all  pretty  frightened  by  now. 
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This  was  before  we  had  an  automobile.  There  was  no 
way  of  telephoning  to  anyone  in  Boston  to  go  to  the  office. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  in  a  very  bad  night 
and  get  the  first  train  to  town  in  the  morning. 

Papa  John  was  gone  when  we  came  down  for  breakfast. 

Before  nine  o’clock  came  a  telegram:  coat  all  right. 

BAG  IN  POCKET. 

He  caught  the  next  train  back  to  Wellesley,  went  to  the 
dormitory  where  Senorita  Lopez  lived,  put  the  velvet  case 
into  her  hands— conversation  not  recorded— and  returned 
to  Boston. 

When  he  came  home  at  six  o’clock  he  was  still  raging. 

“That  silly— that  unutterably  silly  creature!  I  don’t  know 
why  you  invite  people  like  that  to  this  house.  Rose.  If  one 
of  our  girls  did  a  fool  thing  like  that.  I’d  turn  her  over  my 
knee  and  paddle  her.  You  can  see  when  you  look  at  her 
that  she’s  defective— half-fed,  half-witted— a  cross  between 
a  monkey  and  a  mango  tree.  Now,  Rose,  Senorita  Lopez 
is  not  to  come  to  this  house  again.  I  want  that  distinctly 
understood.” 

She  came  many  times,  and  we  became  very  fond  of  her. 
But  Papa  John  never  again  escorted  her  home. 
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.  .  No  cloud  above,  no  earth  helovo,— 

A  universe  of  sky  and  snovo!  .  .  . 

A  smooth  vohite  mound  the  brush-pile  showed, 

A  fenceless  drift  what  once  was  road; 

The  bridle-post  an  old  man  sat 

With  loose-flung  coat  and  high  cocked  hat  .  . 

Mr.  Hathaway  was  reading  aloud  to  us  as  we  sat  around 
the  fire  in  the  long  parlor.  For  two  nights  and  two  days 
the  snow  had  been  pouring  softly,  steadily  down  and  had 
sealed  us  inside  the  house  as  effectively  as  a  landslide.  What 
more  fitting  time  or  place  to  read  Snow-Bound? 

The  fine  starry  flakes  had  begun  to  fall  the  afternoon 
of  Mother’s  birthday,  but  we  had  not  halted  preparations 
because  of  that,  for  a  birthday  celebration  was  of  tre¬ 
mendous,  exciting  importance. 

There  were  always  seven  of  us— nine  during  the  years 
our  grandparents  lived  with  us— and  the  ritual  attending 
each  birthday  was  almost  as  inviolable  as  that  attending 
Christmas.  The  person  whose  Day  it  was  could  choose 
whatever  he  or  she  wanted  for  dinner.  (When  I  was  ten, 
I  asked  for  kidneys,  liver  and  tripe,  and  got  them.)  There 
were  presents  piled  up  around  one  conspicuous  place  at 
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table;  there  was  a  cake  made  from  the  Mother’s  Cake 
recipe  in  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  cookbook,  frosted  white  and  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  correct  number  of  pink  and  white  candles. 

And  then  there  was  the  birthday  party— in  the  afternoon 
when  we  were  small  and  in  the  evening  when  we  were 
grown  up. 

The  birthday  party  had  to  be  a  surprise.  Therefore  vari¬ 
ous  members  of  the  family  would  remark  carelessly  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  “Guess  I’ll  go  skating— or  canoe¬ 
ing,  or  studying  with  a  friend— this  evening,”  so  as  to 
create  the  impression  that  this  time  there  was  to  be  no 
celebration. 

Just  as  the  knowledge  that  the  moving  picture  we  are 
watching  will  have  a  happy  ending  does  not  keep  us  from 
enjoying  the  suspense,  so  there  was  always  tense  specula¬ 
tion  by  the  one  who  was  not  in  the  secret  as  to  whether 
there  would  really  be  a  party,  and  who  would  be  invited, 
and  how  it  would  be  celebrated. 

There  were  as  many  kinds  of  parties  as  there  were  num¬ 
bers  of  birthdays,  and  these  were  no  tepid  affairs  but  good 
rousing  hullabaloos,  planned  in  detail  and  prepared  for 
well  in  advance  by  all  except  the  one  whose  birthday  it 
was.  There  were  parties  when  we  danced,  and  parties 
when  we  gave  charades,  and  others  when  we  played  pen¬ 
cil  and  paper  games.  There  were  a  sheet  and  pillowcase 
party  and  a  masquerade  and  treasure  hunt,  for  we  were  a 
nest  of  fledgling  Elsa  Maxwells.  Whatever  they  were, 
they  ended  with  everyone  clasping  hands  in  a  circle,  with 
the  honored  one  in  the  center,  and  singing  the  Birthday 
Song  which,  with  its  four  verses  and  chorus,  bore  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  now  comic  telephone  message. 
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Yes,  birthdays  were  next  to  Christmas  in  importance 
and  preparation  and  secrecy,  and  with  the  house  turned 
upside  down  and  inside  out  with  the  same  thoroughness. 

This  year  we  had  surprised  Mother  by  an  elaborate  series 
of  shadow  pictures.  As  the  guests  crowded  in  after  dinner, 
a  sheet  was  hung  between  the  wide  double  doors  that  sepa¬ 
rated  the  hall  from  the  parlor,  and  on  one  side  the  actors 
gave  a  pantomime  representing  scenes  which  the  audience 
on  the  other  side  had  to  guess. 

Lord  Ullin’s  daughter  went  down  in  the  waves  with  one 
lovely  hand  stretched  out  for  aid  and  one  around  her  lover. 
The  schooner  Hesperus  floundered  as  the  skipper’s  little 
daughter  floated  off,  bound  to  an  icy  spar.  Moses  received 
the  Ten  Commandments,  Samson  pulled  down  the  pillars 
of  the  temple,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  lost  her  head. 

Meanwhile,  the  snow  kept  falling  steadily,  persistently 
and  deeply,  so  that  when  it  was  time  for  the  out-of-town 
guests  to  catch  the  last  train  back  to  Boston,  there  were 
no  trains  running. 

This  meant  that  Mr.  Hathaway,  Auntie  Mabel  and  Uncle 
Channing  and  Mrs.  George  had  to  spend  the  night.  And 
the  next  day  and  the  next  night  and  most  of  the  next  day. 

And  this  was  why  we  were  now,  lulled  into  temporary 
surcease,  sitting  quietly  around  the  fire  while  Mr.  Hath¬ 
away  read  to  us  Snow-Bound, 

^^Shut  in  jrom  all  the  world  without, 

We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 

Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door. 

While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  post-line  back  with  tropic  heat; 
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And  ever,  vohen  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  raper  as  it  passed, 

The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laughed. 

The  house-dog  on  his  pavos  outspread 
Laid  to  the  fire  his  drowsy  head. 

The  cat’s  dark  silhouette  on  the  wall 
A  couchant  tiger’s  seemed  to  fall  .  . 

The  youngest  of  us  did  not  follow  the  whole  long  se¬ 
quence  of  verses.  The  boys  were  drugged  with  fresh  air, 
having  been  out  digging  a  walk  from  the  front  steps  to 
the  street,  and  its  high  white  walls  were  like  a  tunnel.  But 
although  it  reached  the  street,  no  one  came  in  from  outside, 
for  the  snow  was  so  impenetrable  that  even  the  milkman 
and  the  paper  boy  had  not  tried  to  make  their  rounds. 

Mother  was  sewing  as  she  listened.  The  fine  feather- 
stitching  and  hemstitching  and  exquisitely  perfect  button¬ 
holes  on  Rosamond’s  and  my  shirtwaists  passed  through 
and  from  her  fingers  as  quietly  and  steadily  as.  the  snow¬ 
flakes  fell  outside.  I  think  now  she  must  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  happy  during  that  brief  interval,  so  strangely  hushed 
without— so  gay  within.  We  were  all  there— all  tingling 
with  health  and  spirits— and  not  one  of  us  could  vanish 
down  the  impassable  road  which  led  from  our  home  to  the 
outside  world. 

As  the  snow  kept  falling  and  heaping  up  under  the 
windows  and  sliding  down  and  drifting  over  the  tunnel,  so 
the  shadow  pictures  of  two  nights  before  must  have  heaped 
up  and  mingled  and  slipped  into  other  pictures  before  her 
inward  eye.  For  the  year  that  had  passed— as  the  other 
years  before  it— was  patterned  with  recurring  festivals. 
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There  had  been  New  Year’s  with  its  Watch  Night  Party, 
and  Twelfth  Night  when  we  had  taken  down  the  tree  and 
the  laurel  ropes  and  the  mistletoe.  On  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day  and  on  Lincoln’s  we  had  hoisted  and  hung  flags  out¬ 
side  the  house,  and  even  St.  Patrick  had  not  been  forgotten 
on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  when  we  decorated  the  table 
with  green. 

There  had  been  Valentine’s  Day,  which  required  a  good 
deal  of  preparation  and  stealthy  delivery.  There  had  been 
April  Fool’s,  when  a  coin  apparently  dropped  on  the  walk 
in  front  of  the  house  and  inevitably  picked  up  by  a 
stranger,  would  give  him  an  electric  shock.  That  morning 
griddlecakes  had  been  round  pieces  of  flannel,  nicely 
browned  in  batter  and  filling  the  mouth  with  gagging 
dismay.  Of  course  new  tricks  would  have  to  be  invented 
for  next  year,  for  no  one  would  be  fooled  by  a  flannel 
cake  or  an  electrified  coin  more  than  once. 

There  had  been  May  Day,  which  meant  making  from 
crepe  paper  and  ribbon  innumerable  baskets,  filling  them 
with  nuts  we  had  shelled  and  blanched  and  salted,  and 
decorating  them  with  wild  flowers  we  had  gone  out  and 
picked.  These  had  been  hung  on  the  neighbors’  door  knobs 
before  breakfast.  There  had  been  Easter,  with  its  colored 
i  breakfast  eggs  and  its  egg  hunt.  Fourth  of  July— by  this 
1  time  we  were  at  the  Cape— with  the  fireworks  to  which  all 
'  the  village  came.  There  was  Hallowe’en— back  in  Wellesley 
!  —with  bobbing  for  apples  and  going  down  the  dark  cellar 
i  stairs  backwards,  holding  a  mirror  and  staring  into  it  to 
*  see  the  face  of  the  man  or  the  girl  one  would  surely  marry. 
I  There  was  Thanksgiving  Day,  with  a  turkey  so  big  that 
'  the  boys  had  to  carry  it  from  the  kitchen  to  the  ining 
:  room. 
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This  happy  faculty  of  enhancing  every  possible  occasion 
and  infusing  into  it  the  Excitement  of  a  festival,  to  be 
planned  for  far  ahead  and  savored  to  the  ultimate,  was 
Mother’s  doing.  Papa  John,  like  us  children,  threw  himself 
into  the  participation,  but  the  initiative  was  hers. 

Just  as  she  could  not  look  at  an  empty  garden  bed,  but 
must  fill  it  with  flowers  or  vegetables,  or  both;  just  as  she 
was  impelled  to  cajole  from  the  sea  and  soil  every  possible 
bounty,  so  she  filled  the  year  with  fun,  so  she  cajoled 
from  flying  time  every  atom  of  delight.  Nothing  was  to 
be  wasted:  nothing  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected:  every¬ 
thing  must  yield  its  entire  essence:  be  brought  to  fullest 
flower. 

Dates  might  be  merely  numbers  on  the  calendar  in  some 
households.  For  us  they  were  picked  out  hke  stars  in  a 
constellation  moving,  according  to  nature’s  order,  across 
the  sky.  Each  glittered  with  its  especial  brightness  and  each 
took  its  place  in  the  golden  pattern. 

Perhaps  Mother  was  thinking  of  these  things  as  she  sat 
there  sewing  in  the  late  afternoon,  while  we  sprawled  or 
drowsed  about  the  fire.  Perhaps  she  was  half  wishing  the 
snow  would  keep  on  for  a  long,  long  time,  so  that  every¬ 
thing  would  be  held  precisely  as  it  was,  within  the  safety 
of  her  guardianship. 

Mr.  Hathaway’s  voice  went  on. 

“.  .  .  sav)  the  teamsters  drauoing  near 
To  break  the  drifted  highways  out, 

Down  the  long  hillside  treading  slow 
We  saw  the  half -buried  oxen  go, 

Shaking  the  snow  from  heads  uptost, 

Their  straining  nostrils  white  with  frost T 
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^  Yes!  There  was  the  creak  of  the  snow  plough!  We 
'.rushed  to  the  window  and  shouted  through  the  pane  to 
'the  man  who  was  driving  it.  Now  we  could  connect  the 
i  tunnel  with  the  street.  It  had  been  fun  to  be  snowbound 
j  but  we  were  ready  to  burst  forth. 

I  Mr.  Hathaway  was  reading: 


i  last  the  floundering  carrier  bore 

\  The  village  paper  to  our  door’^ 

1 

“It’s  stopped  snowing,”  called  the  boys,  and  then,  seeing 
|;that  Mr.  Hathaway  was  nearly  finished,  stood  waiting  for 
him  to  reach  the  end. 

I  A  log  crumbled  and  fell.  Mr.  Hathaway  stopped  reading 
iand  Mother  folded  up  her  sewing.  We  were  so  eager  to 
jget  out  that  we  hardly  heard  the  last  lines. 

I  But  I  am  sure  Mother  heard  them  and  wondered  if  some 
J  day  it  might  occur  to  one  of  us  to  hunt  up  the  old  brown 
jand  gold  volume  of  Whittier  and  turn  to  the  pages  of 
Snow-Bound, 

i 

.  .  shall  pause  to  view 

•  These  Flemish  pictures  of  old  days; 

Sit  with  me  by  the  homestead  hearth, 

And  stretch  the  hands  of  memory  forth 
To  warm  them  at  the  wood-fire's  blaze!" 
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MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS 

There’s  nothing  like  taking  a  good  firm  stand  and  stick¬ 
ing  to  it  consistently.  It  may  not  be  the  course  which  gives 
flexibility  to  life,  but  it  simplifies  it— at  least  for  yourself. 
Papa  John  didn’t  like  modern  improvements,  and  that  was 
all  there  was  to  it. 

When  the  telephone  was  first  introduced,  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  It  would  not  only  destroy  the  privacy  of  a 
man’s  home  life,  but  it  was  and  always  would  be  totally 
impractical  in  business.  How  could  a  man  conduct  con¬ 
fidential  affairs  over  the  telephone?  He  couldn’t.  Ergo,  no 
telephone  either  in  his  office  or  in  his  house  until  years  * 
after  everyone  else  had  one. 

How  the  office  end  of  it  worked  out,  I  don’t  know,  but 
I  have  a  very  clear  recollection  of  the  home  end.  The 
hateful  instrument  was  barred  from  us  for  years.  If  we 
children  wanted  to  telephone— which  of  course  we  did- 
we  had  to  run  to  the  nearest  pay  station.  If  our  friends 
wanted  to  telephone  us,  it  was  just  too  bad. 

But  even  the  staunchest  of  adversaries  has  to  give  way 
before  the  momentum  of  change.  Finally— it  must  have 
been  around  1920— a  telephone  was  installed  in  the  Welles¬ 
ley  house,  behind  the  closed  doors  of  a  cupboard  which 
opened  off  the  hall. 
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“Well,  if  you  children  want  to  use  that  infernal  thing,” 
declared  the  defeated  Papa  John,  “I  don’t  suppose  I  can 
stop  you.  But  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  if  I  am 
ever  called  to  it  while  I  am  at  home,  I  won’t  answer  it.” 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  instrument  had  been  put  in,  the 
test  came.  We  were  all  in  the  dining  room  at  the  dinner 
table  when  the  bell  rang.  Peggy  rushed  to  it— partly  to 
forestall  a  parental  explosion,  and  partly  because  it  was 
still  rather  exciting  to  have  a  telephone  in  the  house.  All 
I  conversation  stopped,  and  Papa  John  bristled. 

“Just  what  I  said— a  confounded  nuisance  and  an  in¬ 
trusion-interrupting  everyone.  .  .  And  as  we  all  waited 
expectantly  for  whatever  important  communication  might 
be  brought  back,  Peggy’s  voice  came  across  the  hall— a 
faint,  propitiating  voice.  “It’s  for  you.  Daddy.  A  gentleman 
in  Boston  says  he  wants  to  speak  to  you.” 

I  “Tell  him  to  go  to  the  devil!”  roared  Papa  John. 

“My  father  says  will  you  please  go  to  the  devil,”  we 
heard  Peggy  repeat  politely  into  the  receiver. 

That  ended  the  calls  for  Papa  John.  And  it  cleared  the 
air.  Whenever  the  telephone  rang,  it  was  not  for  him,  and 
by  and  by  he  ceased  to  rage  or  even  notice  it,  when  the  rest 
of  us  chattered  or  received  chatterings  behind  the  closed 
door  of  the  coat  cupboard. 

No  typewriter  was  used  in  his  office  for  years  after  the 
machine  had  become  fairly  common.  In  the  first  place, 
he  refused  to  have  women  in  his  place  of  business— not  even 
as  secretaries  or  bookkeepers— and  in  the  second  place,  the 
typewriter,  like  the  telephone,  made  confidential  communi¬ 
cation  impossible. 

When  he  had  started  in  business  it  was  the  custom  to 
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dictate  your  letter  to  a  man  stenographer,  who  wrote  it  out 
in  longhand,  and  gave  it  to  the  office  boy.  The  office  boy 
would  take  the  letter  and  go  to  a  hand  press  with  it,  wet 
a  page  in  the  letter  book  and  put  the  letter  in  and  screw 
down  the  press.  If  the  letter  were  distinctly  written  and 
the  ink  not  too  thin,  he  would  produce  a  readable  copy. 
If  it  were  too  faintly  written,  or  the  ink  too  thin,  or  the 
letter-book  leaf  too  wet,  or  not  wet  enough,  the  boy  would 
have  to  do  it  all  over  again  or  write  out  the  necessary 
copies. 

Whether  Papa  John  really  thought  his  was  a  better  pro¬ 
cedure  than  a  typewriter,  which  could  make  as  many  car¬ 
bon  copies  as  were  needed,  I  don’t  know.  I  do  know  that 
he  wrote  all  his  letters  in  his  legible  slanting  hand,  and 
still  continues  to  do  so. 

In  the  years  since  I  have  lived  away,  and  have  received 
a  letter  at  least  once  a  week,  I  have  received  only  one 
which  had  been  dictated.  This  was  a  rather  long  letter 
which  had  to  deal  with  business,  and  it  was  typed,  for 
there  are  now  half  a  hundred  stenographers  in  the  office 
where  once  not  one  would  ever  be  permitted  to  step.  As  I 
opened  it,  I  felt  a  pang.  Perhaps,  since  he  was  now  ninety, 
he  had  given  up  his  contention.  And  although  it  was,  of 
course,  sensible,  nevertheless  there  is  always  a  momentary 
sentimental  regret  at  the  snapping  of  a  lifelong  habit.  But 
I  need  not  have  grieved.  In  the  next  mail  came  the  identical 
letter,  in  my  father’s  handwriting— one  mail  later,  for  it 
takes  time  to  write  six  large,  close  pages. 

He  never  mentioned  the  dictated  letter.  Probably  he 
realized  that  I  ought  to  keep  it  in  my  business  file.  And 
I  never  spoke  of  it.  I  did  keep  the  dictated  letter,  but  I 
kept  the  other,  too.  And  I  must  add  that  for  clarity,  both 
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'  of  script  and  statement,  it  is  a  model  which  might  well  put 
;  a  man  of  forty  to  shame. 

^  It  was  the  same  with  electric  lights.  When  the  Wellesley 
j  house  was  built,  curlicued  gas  brackets  disfigured  every 
i  wall  space,  and  to  a  few  of  them  at  strategic  points,  where 
Ian  especially  bright  and  steady  illumination  was  needed, 
'were  affixed  what  our  sewing  woman  called  “Welshbach 
burners.”  But  although  the  rest  of  us  used  gas  freely  and 
jubilantly.  Papa  John  insisted  on  a  large  kerosene  lamp— 
a  “student’s  lamp”  with  two  brass  oil  containers  and  two 
f  yellow  globes— on  the  living-room  table,  and  he  invariably 
flighted  a  candle  when  he  wished  to  go  down  into  the 
I  cellar  or  up  to  the  attic. 

It  must  have  been  in  1930,  when  he  came  to  visit  me  in 
Virginia,  that  I  told  him  the  Raven  Society  had  asked  me 
i'to  help  renovate  the  room  which  Edgar  Allan  Poe  had 
'  occupied  on  the  West  Range  of  the  University  grounds. 
The  students’  idea  was  to  restore  the  room  as  nearly  as 
I  possible  to  its  appearance  when  Poe  spent  his  few  months 
'there.  Of  course,  there  was  nothing  left  that  Poe  had 
actually  used.  Legend  had  it  that  the  young  gentleman  had 
^made  a  bonfire  of  every  stick  of  his  furniture  the  night 
/before  he  left.  But  it  might  be  possible  to  procure  pieces 
,  similar  in  style  and  approximate  in  age  to  those  pieces. 

'  Papa  John  was  instantly  interested  in  this  task,  and  our 
^  drives  henceforth  sprayed  out,  fan-like,  all  over  Albemarle 
County,  until  we  had  collected  the  bed  and  desk  and  chairs 
and  wash-bowl— and  even  the  carpetbags— which  are  now 
in  the  Poe  Shrine.  When  it  came  to  the  question  of  light¬ 
ning,  I  remarked  that  of  course  the  present  electric  bulb 
I?  ought  to  come  out,  and  I  supposed  we  could  find  an  old 
kerosene  lamp. 

i 
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‘‘Kerosene,  my  dear!  There  was  no  kerosene  in  Poe’s 
day.  Why,  kerosene  is  quite  a  new  invention.  I  distincdy 
remember  going  to  a  church  which  had  just  put  in  some 
kerosene  lamps  and  I  thought  it  the  most  marvelous  il¬ 
lumination  I  had  ever  seen— so  much  more  brilhant  than 
candles  and  sperm  oil.  I  sat  there,  and  so  did  the  whole 
congregation,  long  after  the  service  was  over,  just  looking 
at  those  wonderful  lamps,  until  a  man  came  and  put  them 
out.  That  must  have  been  in  i860,  for  it  was  my  eleventh 
birthday.” 

I  looked  at  him  incredulously.  In  his  knickerbockers  and 
orange  tie,  he  seemed  quite  of  this  day  and  age.  But  what 
changes  those  eyes— still  without  spectacles— had  seen! 

“They  did  have  a  kind  of  oil  made  from  coal  a  little 
while  before  petroleum  was  discovered,  but  it  was  so  vile¬ 
smelling  that  very  few  people  would  use  it.  If  Poe  had 
anything  in  this  room  besides  candles  it  must  have  been 
sperm  oil.” 

So  that  is  why  we  hunted  for  and  found  the  sperm-oil 
lamp  that  is  in  the  room  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

One  might  have  thought  that  after  witnessing  so  many 
changes  Papa  John  would  hardly  have  protested  against 
any  innovation  that  might  occur.  But  for  a  long  time  he,| 
held  out  obstinately  against  the  automobile.  To  one  who 
had  grown  up  when  fine  horses  and  carriages  in  the  city 
streets,  and  sturdy  spans  and  carts  along  the  country  roads 
were  among  the  most  characteristic  and  attractive  features 
of  any  scene,  it  was  natural  that  the  first  ugly  horseless 
buggies  should  be  regarded  as  a  blot  upon  the  landscape,  a 
defiler  of  the  air,  and  an  insult  to  the  ear.  I  believe  it  was 
the  affront  to  his  artistic  eye  that  confirmed  his  prejudice,, 
rather  than  his  objection  to  a  new  form  of  locomotion. 
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He  had  not  resented  the  bicycle.  He  was  twenty-seven 
years  old  when,  in  1876,  the  first  bicycle  proper  was 
brought  to  this  country  and  exhibited  at  the  Centennial. 
He  promptly  bought  one  of  those  perilous  machines,  with 
one  enormous  front  wheel  connected  to  a  small  back  wheel 
by  a  curved  backbone,  and  later,  when  improved  models 
and  pneumatic  tires  altered  the  form  to  something  nearer 
our  present-day  bicycle,  he  and  Mother,  like  other  young 
Couples,  rode  a  tandem. 

This  was  not  merely  because  he  was  young,  for  over 
half  a  century  later  he  took  his  first  trip  by  airplane  and 
so  instantly  and  heartily  approved  of  it  that  ever  since  he 
has  traveled  by  plane  instead  of  rail,  whenever  it  is  prac¬ 
tical. 

■  But  the  automobile  infuriated  him.  He  not  only  would 
'not  have  one— he  would  not  ride  in  one.  He  scoffed  at  his 
'friends  who  chugged  about  in  those  first  unwieldy  affairs, 
and  took  satisfaction  in  whipping  up  Susan  and  passing, 
at  a  spanking  pace,  any  motorist  who  happened  to  be  down 
on  his  back  tinkering  with  his  car— which  was  a  common 
‘enough  sight  on  the  highway  in  those  early  days. 

When  the  tables  were  reversed  and  a  friend  hooted  gaily 
as  he  whizzed  by.  Papa  John  snorted  contemptuously. 

)  It  was  during  one  summer  when  we  were  at  the  Cape 
that  a  friend  of  ours— Mr.  Ferris— was  particularly  offensive 
with  his  dust  and  horn  and  derisive  wave  of  the  hand  as 
he  rumbled  by  in  the  mist  of  his  new  White  Steamer.  Mr. 
Ferris’  jocular  cracks  about  Susan  rankled,  and  Papa  John 
was  determined  to  get  even. 

One  morning  when  he  saw  Mr.  Ferris  walking  to  the 
station  (perhaps  the  White  Steamer  was  temporarily  out 
of  repair).  Papa  John  whipped  up  Susan  and  rushed  at  the 
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Startled  pedestrian  with  a  shout  and  a  ringing  of  the  dinner 
bell  which  he  had  been  carrying  for  this  purpose,  and 
forced  him  to  scrabble  up  a  sandy  bank  before  he  had 
time  to  look  around  and  see  who  was  making  this  savage 
onslaught.  “Ya-ya!”  called  my  father,  as  he  dashed  past. 

Now  it  was  Mr.  Ferris’  turn,  and  he  bided  his  time. 
It  came  one  pleasant  afternoon  when— driving  his  White 
Steamer— he  saw  in  the  distance  Susan’s  familiar  gray  back 
and  the  yellow  wheels  of  the  dogcart.  Susan  seemed  to  be 
ambling  rather  more  slowly  than  was  usual,  and  Mr.  Ferris 
put  on  steam,  honked  wildly,  and  came  tearing  up  like  a 
Banshee  and  forced  her  to  leap  to  the  side  of  the  road,  all 
but  upsetting  cart  and  passengers. 

“Ya-ya!”  Mr.  Ferris  yelled  as  he  passed,  and  then  saw 
that  the  man  who  was  driving  was  not  Papa  John  at  all, 
but  the  little  Methodist  minister,  to  whom  we  had  lent  the 
horse  and  cart  so  that  he  could  take  his  invalid  wife  for 
a  quiet  drive. 

Of  course  we  did  ultimately  get  an  automobile— a  Stude- 
baker— and  the  speed  limit  was  set  for  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
We  crawled  along  the  sandy  roads  of  the  Cape  in  summer 
and  the  not  much  better  ones  around  Wellesley  in  winter, 
and  Papa  John  became  sufficiently  mollified  to  learn  to 
drive.  However,  he  would  not  bother  with  this  if  there 
were  a  son  or  a  daughter  available  to  drive  him.  As  the 
older  children  were  away  at  this  time,  and  Peggy  was  still 
too  little,  I  became  family  chauffeur. 

Never  will  I  forget  those  snail-like  trips,  with  Papa 
John  calling  out  abruptly,  “Whoa!  Pull  up  here  for  a 
minute.  I  want  to  get  that  branch  of  red  leaves.”  Or,  “Wait 
a  minute,  my  dear.  I  can’t  see  the  view  at  this  insane  speec 
you’re  ripping  along.” 
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|:  But  the  most  trying  time  was  when  he  wanted  to  ask  a 
direction,  which  was  at  almost  every  crossroads.  We  would 
I  approach  and  pass  a  man  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage,  and  when 
'  we  had  just  passed  him  I  would  hear  a  shout,  “Whoa! 

I i  Wait  a  minute!  Stop  that  thing!  I  want  to  ask  a  direction.” 
I  I  would  stop,  stall,  finally  start  again  and  back  up,  and 
?  in  the  most  courteous  way  imaginable  Papa  John  would 
p  lean  out,  doif  his  hat  and  open  negotiations  with,  “How 
(»  do  you  do,  neighbor.” 

J  j  The  stranger  would  stop  himself  or  his  horse  and  sourly 
(:  acknowledge  the  salutation. 

!  “It’s  a  fine  day  for  this  time  of  year,”  Papa  John  would 
Si  continue,  chattily.  “Apple  harvest  looks  splendid.”  Rarely 
'  receiving  conversational  encouragement  from  the  taciturn 
'  New  Englander,  he  would  come  confidentially  to  the 
point.  “I  wonder  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
the  best  way  for  us  to  drive  to  Sherbourn.” 

The  man  would  deliberate  a  moment  and  then  begin 
I  with  the  set  of  lefts  and  rights  which  always  seem  to  be 
i  involved  in  the  task  of  giving  a  direction. 

•  One  man  who  was  asked  how  to  get  to  a  certain  place, 
I  after  scratching  his  head,  allowed,  slowly,  “Wal,  if  I  was 
i  going  there,  I  wouldn’t  start  from  here  at  all.”  Another,  on 
i  being  interrogated  on  how  far  it  was  before  we  would 
come  to  the  right  turn,  figured  out  that  the  road  there  was 
'  “about  as  long  as  a  piece  of  string.”  And  there  was  the 
cheerful  fellow  who  ended  his  peroration  with,  “Go  just 
'  as  I  said,  and  you  can’t  help  but  miss  it.” 
li  But  it  was  not  our  informants’  lack  of  succinctness  which 
caused  my  embarrassment.  It  was  Papa  John’s  behavior. 
!  After  listening  attentively  for  a  few  seconds,  he  would 
I  turn  to  me  impatiently  and  say  in  what  he  believed  to  be 
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sotto  voce,  “Drive  on,  my  dear.  This  fellow  doesn’t  know 
a  thing  about  it.”  And  then  I  would  have  to  start  and  stall 
and  buck,  and  finally  push  off,  leaving  the  properly  in¬ 
dignant  “neighbor”  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

The  most  vital  of  the  modern  improvements  remains  to 
be  mentioned— the  bathroom. 

The  house  at  Wellesley  had  nine  bedrooms  and  one 
bathroom,  with  a  toilet  in  the  basement  for  the  servants, 
who  were  supposed  to  manage  their  bathing  with  pitcher 
and  wash  basin  in  their  own  rooms.  The  family  numbered 
anywhere  from  seven  to  a  dozen,  but  we  all  managed  to 
get  our  teeth  brushed  every  morning  and  night,  and  to 
bathe  with  decent  frequency.  This  was  quite  an  achieve¬ 
ment,  as  Papa  John  used  the  one  bathroom  quite  as  his  own 
private  dressing  room,  and  shaved  in  it  at  leisure,  leaving 
behind  that  fragrance  of  bay  rum  which,  mingled  with  the 
odor  of  tweeds  and  a  good  cigar,  was  his  distinctive  aroma. 

There  was  really  remarkably  little  friction,  all  things 
considered,  although  sometimes  the  last  comers  were  a  bit 
short  of  hot  water.  And  it  was  the  hot  water  situation 
which  came  as  the  culminating  date  in  this  chronology  of 
plumbing. 

Paradoxically,  as  the  family  diminished,  the  hot  water 
supply  also  seemed  to  lessen.  There  was  never  enough,  and 
finally  even  Papa  John  admitted  that  we  would  have  to 
have  one  of  the  new  devices  to  heat  it. 

Before  such  an  innovation  could  be  installed,  it  was  ad¬ 
visable  to  get  some  information.  We  began  to  gather  it  one 
evening,  when  I  went  with  Papa  John  and  Mother  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brainerd’s. 

The  Brainerds  were  pleasant  and  long-standing  acquaint¬ 
ances,  but  I  could  not  remember  that  we  had  ever  called 
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there  before.  In  fact,  paying  calls  was  not  a  usual  thing 
for  either  Papa  John  or  Mother.  Everyone  came  to  our 
house,  sooner  or  later  and  more  or  less  frequently,  and  this 
seemed  preferable  all  around.  But  tonight  the  custom  was 
reversed,  and  for  a  reason  I  was  soon  to  discover.  Mr. 
Brainerd  was  an  architect  and  this  was  his  latest  and  new¬ 
est  house. 

No  sooner  had  our  surprised  but  hospitable  host  opened 
his  front  door  and  urged  us  to  come  in,  than  Papa  John 
asked: 

“How  many  baths  do  you  take  in  this  house?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon?  ”  faintly  queried  Mrs.  Brainerd. 

“There  are  three  of  you,  aren’t  there?  You  two  and 
your  son.  Do  you  all  take  a  bath  every  day?” 

The  astonished  Brainerds  admitted  that  they  did. 

“Hot  or  cold?”  went  on  the  questioner. 

“My  son  and  I  take  cold  si^owers,  and  Mrs.  Brainerd 
takes  only  warm  baths,”  returned  the  architect,  already 
beyond  protesting. 

“At  what  hour?” 

“Henry  and  I  take  ours  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Brainerd 
usually  takes  hers  before  dinner.” 

“Hum-mm.  Is  the  water  hot?”  turning  to  the  pale  and 
fragile  lady  of  the  house. 

It  was  not  until  Mother  was  able  to  get  in  her  word  that 
we  were  considering  the  installation  of  a  new  kind  of  hot- 
water  heater  that  the  Brainerds  came  out  of  their  trance. 

With  proper  instinct  for  manners.  Mother  would  now 
have  settled  down  for  a  more  conventional  type  of  con¬ 
versation,  but  having  received  his  data.  Papa  John  was  on 
his  feet. 

“I  think  we  must  hurry,  my  dear,”  he  said  abruptly. 
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“We  have  other  calls  to  make.” 

And  the  Brainerds  saw  us  troop  out— the  first  self-im¬ 
provised  Gallup  poll— destined  to  call  at  every  new  house 
in  town  and  ascertain  the  bathing  habits  of  its  occupants, 
and  the  capacity  of  its  water-heating  apparatus,  its  effi¬ 
ciency  and  cost  of  operation. 

That  was  thirty  years  ago. 

There  is  no  one  today  who  enjoys  automobiling  more  ‘ 
than  Papa  John,  and  the  faster  he  goes  the  better  he  likes 
it.  The  house  blazes  with  electric  lights,  the  telephone  rings, 
and,  like  certain  other  deaf  people,  he  can  hear  over  it 
better  than  he  can  follow  ordinary  conversation.  There 
are  bathrooms  replete,  with  inexhaustible  hot  water.  Even 
the  house  at  the  Cape,  which  so  long  offered  only  a  small ' 
house  in  the  rear,  tastefully  concealed  by  clematis  and 
rambler  roses,  has  a  bathroom. 

But  Papa  John’s  letters  are  still  written  in  longhand,  the 
lines  not  even  sagging. 

The  last  one  came  this  morning. 

t 

“That  mad  brute  and  fiend  of  a  Hitler,”  it  begins  vigor¬ 
ously,  “should  be  locked  up  and  then  drawn  and  quar¬ 
tered.  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  go  over  there 
myself  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  blowing  out  his  brains.” 
And  then— in  the  same  firm,  clear,  slanting  hand— “Your 
typewriting  is  very  bad  and  I  can  hardly  make  out  your 
last  letter,  received  yesterday,  but  having  no  date  on  it. 

I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you,  but  would  enjoy  your 
letters  better  if  you  would  write  plainly  with  a  good  pen 
so  I  could  read  them. 

Your  loving 

Daddy” 
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That  sense  of  personal  dignity,  which  was  perhaps  more 
characteristic  of  the  older  generation  than  of  this,  may  have 
been  partly  responsible  for  Papa  John’s  attitude  towards 
appropriate  marriages.  His  innate  sense  of  taste  and  be¬ 
comingness  which  extended  to  every  department  of  life— 
from  his  own  clothes  and  selection  of  furniture,  to  man¬ 
ners  and  morals— further  emphasized  his  extreme  and  fre¬ 
quently  socially  unnegotiable  position  in  regard  to  this 
controversial  subject.  His  attitude  towards  women  was  not 
so  much  old-fashioned  as  fundamental.  He  had— and  still 
has— a  horror  of  a  strident,  domineering  or,  alas,  a  merely 
unattractive  female. 

“That  monster  in  the  garb  of  woman— that  grenadier,” 
he  would  mutter,  as  a  certain  colossal  dowager  would  stride 
past  our  windows.  Curls  and  pretty  ways,  vivacity  and 
modesty,  enchanted  him.  It  was  not  Mother’s  remarkable 
competency  which  held  him  for  forty  years  in  lover-like 
admiration,  but  her  magnetic  femininity.  He  managed  to 
reconcile  his  conviction  that  woman  was  superior  to  man 
with  his  comfortable,  pragmatic  acceptance  of  man’s 
proper  dominance.  This  gave  him  a  gallantry  of  mien 
which  was  very  pleasing  to  the  ladies.  Even  now,  when 
he  is  past  ninety,  he  knows  how  to  treat  a  feminine  com- 
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panion  with  a  courtesy  and  gentle  banter  that  is  flattering. 

This  dignity— this  sense  of  fitness— and  his  individual 
prejudices  which  he  has  never  made  the  slightest  effort  to 
overcome— united  in  a  majestic  roar  of  protest  whenever 
one  of  his  friends  made  an  unsuitable  alliance.  Unsuitable, 
of  course,  according  to  Papa  John’s  ideas— not  to  those  of 
the  parties  most  immediately  involved. 

When  one  of  my  brother’s  friends  became  engaged— 
and  was  ultimately  happily  married— to  a  woman  fifteen 
years  his  senior.  Papa  John  was  disgusted.  “Am  I  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  or  condole  with  you?”  he  asked  the  lad’s 
parents  when  next  they  met. 

When  a  young  woman  we  knew  and  liked  married  a 
wealthy  man  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  he  sum¬ 
marily  marked  her  off  his  list.  “You  never  heard  of  a  young 
woman  marrying  an  old  man  who  was  poor,”  he  observed. 
It  was,  of  course,  the  easiest  inference,  but  long  afterwards, 
when  the  wife,  by  years  of  tender  nursing,  had  proved  her 
genuine  devotion  not  only  to  her  husband,  but  to  all  who  ; 
knew  them.  Papa  John  remained  obstinate.  When  she  be-  ■ 
came  a  widow,  her  grief  was  sincere  and  she  wore  mourn-  4 
ing  long  past  the  proscribed  period.  “Umph!”  snorted  | 
Papa  John.  “Her  bonnet  may  be  black,  but  I’ll  wager  her| 
stockings  are  red,  white  and  blue.”  And  there  it  rested.  Ij 

Most  distressing  of  all  was  when  a  man  of  his  own  years,  | 
and  an  affectionate  habitue  of  our  house,  announced  his 
approaching  marriage  with  a  young  woman  whom  Papal 
John  regarded  as  a  “flapper.”  He  refused  to  speak  to  hisi| 
old  friend  again— he  dodged  him  on  the  street.  It  was  thef 
end  of  their  friendship.  “Demned  foolishness— absurd— hor-ij 
rible  to  think  about,”  were  the  mildest  of  his  observations. 


His  reluctance  to  having  any  of  his  own  daughters  marry* 
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anyone  was  a  more  understandable  parental  prejudice.  “If 
you  girls  hadn’t  read  about  such  nonsense,”  he  fumed, 
“you  never  would  think  of  such  folly  as  leaving  your  own 
home  to  go  off  with  a  whipper-snapper.”  Whenever  a 
young  man,  who  might  previously  have  been  pronounced 
a  fine  young  fellow,  began  to  betray  more  than  platonic 
interest  in  any  of  us  girls,  he  immediately  became  a  whip¬ 
per-snapper. 

And  as  soon  as  he  became  a  whipper-snapper.  Papa  John 
wanted  him  forbidden  the  house.  Mother,  whose  passionate 
maternal  instinct  would  have  kept  us  as  long  as  possible- 
longer  than  possible— within  the  charmed  circle  of  her 
guardianship,  gave  no  encouragement,  or  opportunity,  if 
she  could  help  it,  to  overt  or  covert  love-making.  But  hos- 
^pitality  frequently  conflicted  with  her  husband’s  com¬ 
mands,  and  hospitality  won. 

When  the  son  of  one  of  her  oldest  and  dearest  friends 
'came  to  Harvard,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  Wellesley, 
Papa  John  greeted  him  cordially,  impressed  by  his  intelli¬ 
gence  and  good  manners.  But,  alas,  he  soon  showed  signs 
of  becoming  a  whipper-snapper,  and  Papa  John  com¬ 
manded  Mother  to  tell  him  to  stay  in  Cambridge.  Mother, 
of  course,  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  calls  continued,  which  meant  that  the  young  man 
stayed  for  Sunday  supper. 

Papa  John  was  defied  but  not  defeated. 

He  refused  to  come  to  the  table,  and  had  his  supper  sent 
upstairs  on  a  tray,  thumping  the  floor  above  us  when  he 
wanted  to  indicate  he  was  ready  for  a  second  serving. 

The  long  bright  heyday  of  our  youth  ran  parallel  to 
the  years  when  woman’s  suffrage  was  a  burning  and 
fiercely  argued  issue.  The  suffragists  were  matched  in  fire 
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by  the  anti-suffragists.  Mrs.  Andrew  George,  the  hand¬ 
some  woman  and  dramatic  speaker  who  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  Boston  anti-suffragists,  was  a  con¬ 
stant  visitor  both  at  Wellesley  and  the  Cape— adored  by 
us  children  and  equally  enjoyed  by  Mother  and  Papa  John. 

Under  her  skillful  direction  Mother  also  mounted  the 
platform  to  argue  that  woman’s  greatest  power  was  the 
“indirect  power”  exercised  through  her  husband  and  sons, 
and  to  debate  that  women  en  masse  would  not  “purify 

•  The  professional  ladies  at  Wellesley  College  were  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  feminists.  Since  they  not  only  earned 
their  own  living  but  frequently  supported  parents  and 
educated  nieces,  and  in  more  cases  than  a  few  contributed 
to  the  support  of  brothers  and  grown  nephews;  since  they 
owned  houses  and  paid  taxes,  besides  running,  with  great¬ 
est  efficiency,  one  of  the  largest  women’s  colleges  in  the 
country,  they  quite  logically  believed  that  they  were  en¬ 
titled  to  women’s  rights,  legal  and  economic. 

At  the  time  when  twelve  prominent  women  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  sentenced  to  prison  for  picketing  in  front  of  the 
White  House,  when  Emeline  Pankhurst  and  her  daughter  > 
Christobel  were  exhorting  their  sisters  on  both  sides  of  the  i 
Atlantic  to  revolt  against  man’s  tyranny,  the  verbal  skir-  ) 
mishes— with  Mother  and  Mrs.  George  on  one  side  and 
those  Wellesley  professors  who  were  brave  enough  to  drop  . 
in  for  a  call  or  stay  to  dinner  on  the  other— enlivened  and  ; 
electrified  our  domestic  air. 

Miss  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  the  professor  and  author  i 
whose  many  books,  while  well  known  in  her  day,  were  not  r 
as  witty  as  her  conversation,  could  not  resist  the  following  t 
thrust  in  the  verses  she  wrote  in  Mother’s  Birthday  Book.  ) 
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ell  you  may  urge  the  njoomen  blow 

Their  hearth  fires  till  they  glisten. 

But  where  are  you  who  counsel  so? 

And  where  are  they  who  listen? 

^Tong  live  your  happy  paradox. 

Debater  debonnaire. 

\  ' 

Y ourself  the  argument  which  knocks 

Your  logic  into  airT 

The  question  about  woman’s  place,  woman’s  rights, 
woman’s  function,  woman’s  behavior  generally,  beat  about 
my  childish  head  so  wildly  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  I 
decided  that  I  myself  would  compile  an  article  about  it, 
embodying  my  conclusions.  It  occurred  to  me  to  start  by 
asking  a  dozen  representative  men  their  ideas  as  to  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  woman.  I  selected  my  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  care.  There  would  be  Mr.  Taylor,  the  artist; 
Mr.  Hathaway,  the  lawyer;  Mr.  Hayes,  the  rector;  Mr. 
Brown,  the  principal  of  the  High  School;  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
librarian;  Mr.  Gilmour,  the  business  man— not  forgetting 
Papa  John,  the  father  of  a  family. 

After  I  had  buttonholed  a  few  of  them  and  tabulated 
their  opinions,  I  bethought  me  of  a  type  not  included  in 
my  symposium,  and  went  down  to  the  stable  where  Alvin 
was  polishing  harnesses. 

“Alvin,”  I  interrupted  him,  preparing  my  paper  and 
pencil  in  a  businesslike  way,  “what  do  you  think  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  woman?  ” 

Alvin,  after  the  expectoration  which  was  his  invariable 
conversational  preliminary,  replied  promptly,  “Her  virtue, 
by  God.” 
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I  was  SO  startled  that  I  dropped  my  pencil.  And  I  was 
so  upset  by  these  outspoken  words  that  I  gave  up  my  idea 
of  writing  the  article. 

Alvin's  opinion  may  not  have  differed  fundamentally 
from  Papa  John's— or  from  that  of  any  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  indulgently  granted  me  an  interview.  But  its 
manner  of  statement  shocked  me  incredibly,  which  shows 
how  delicate  we  were  in  our  speech,  once  upon  a  time. 

Well,  suffrage  or  no  suffrage.  Mother  ran  her  house  and 
her  children  with  such  easy  gaiety  that  we  did  not  know 
we  were  being  run,  and  she  managed  her  rambunctious 
spouse  with  such  a  light  touch  that  he  was  as  completely 
subjugated  as  the  most  henpecked  husband  on  earth.  To 
the  end  of  her  life,  he  ate  out  of  her  hand  because  he 
preferred  to  take  his  nourishment  in  that  way.  For  forty 
years  she  was  as  the  soil  that  sustained  him,  the  sun  that 
warmed  him,  the  breeze  that  cooled  him.  With  her  as  a 
companion,  life  was  life  indeed.  And  then  all  this  was 
swept  away. 

In  the  profoundness  of  his  grief  he  sought  no  consola¬ 
tion,  secular  or  religious.  But  his  solitary  tramps  in  the 
woods  became  longer,  his  hours  under  the  yellow-globed 
student  lamp  in  the  living  room  more  silent. 

Since  consistency  had  never  been  one  of  his  character¬ 
istics,  and  since  his  susceptibility  to  attractive  women  had 
been  marked,  and  since  his  often  pronounced  thesis  about 
“appropriate  marriages"  had  alienated  more  than  one  friend, 
it  was  natural  that  his  acquaintances  should  look  forward 
with  interest— perhaps  not  untinged  with  malice— to  see 
how  he  would  comport  himself  after  my  mother's  death. 
Even  his  children— all  married  now,  in  spite  of  him— spec¬ 
ulated  upon  his  next  move  with  affectionate  curiosity. 
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Although  he  was  sixty-seven,  and  sniffed  contemptuously 
when  what  he  called  “a  brace  of  widows’’  began  to  call 
rather  frequently  to  cheer  him  up,  it  was  as  impossible  to 
imagine  him  wife-less  as  to  imagine  him  appearing  with¬ 
out  a  collar. 

With  the  detachment  that  came  from  our  altered  status 
as  married  people  ourselves,  and  living  far  away  from 
him,  we  waited  to  see  which  of  the  pitfalls  he  had  so  de¬ 
plored  would  finally  snare  his  own  feet.  Handsome  and 
vigorous  and  financially  secure,  we  did  not  doubt  that  some 
pretty  young  thing  would  in  time  knock  his  theory  of 
appropriate  marriage  into  a  cocked  hat. 

We  were  sure  he  would  marry  again,  and  although  we 
did  not  object  in  the  least  to  his  doing  so,  we  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  our  little  joke  when  he  ultimately  suc- 
t  Climbed  to  the  wiles  of  a  flapper  or  was  beaten  down  by  a 
i  suffragist.  He  had  been  so  mercilessly  positive  that  noth- 
jing  shows  up  a  man’s  character  as  the  kind  of  woman  he 
i!  chooses  and  wins  for  a  wife  that  it  would  be  just  retribu¬ 
tion  if  he  should,  at  this  date,  exhibit  a  ludicrous  frailty. 

I  We  had  quite  a  long  time  to  wait.  For  four  years  he  re- 
imained  a  widower,  and  they  were  years  of  withdrawn 
!  quietness. 

.  Then,  at  seventy-one,  after  a  few  months  of  courtship, 
(dignified  in  spite  of  his  warmth,  he  wrote  to  each  of  us  in 
jturn,  telling  of  his  approaching  marriage  to  Lady  Margaret. 

:  We  had  all  known  Lady  Margaret,  as  we  were  to  call 
?her,  when  her  first  husband  was  still  alive,  and  even  if  we 
thad  been  inclined  to  criticize  his  choice,  it  would  have  been 
, impossible.  She  was  five  years  his  junior,  a  gracious  and 
[charming  widow,  with  grown  children  and  an  independent 
income,  and  she  was  deeply  attached  to  my  father. 
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We  could  not  find  one  thing  to  object  to.  He  was  doing 
precisely  what  he  had  always  advocated  in  an  appropriate 
marriage.  All  of  her  children,  and  all  of  his,  announced 
their  intention  of  attending  the  wedding. 

Even  the  son-in-law  who  had  received  the  most  cavalier 
treatment  of  them  all  and  who  might  have  had  just  cause 
for  harboring  some  slight  rankling,  relented.  “Fll  go  to 
the  wedding,  too,”  he  agreed.  “And  I’ll  try  not  to  weep 
all  the  way  through  it,  as  he  did  at  ours.” 

It  happened  that  there  were  only  ten  witnesses  at  the 
ceremony— his  five  children  and  her  five  children— and 
every  one  of  them  gave  their  blessing. 

The  four  subsequent  years— until  Lady  Margaret’s  death 
—were  to  testify  to  as  pretty  a  married  life  as  could  be  well 
imagined,  with  each  of  the  two  elderly  people  content  to 
have  come  again  into  fond  companionship  with  a  con¬ 
temporary. 

After  her  death  we  no  longer  wondered  what  Papa  John 
would  do.  He  would  pursue  his  way  in  solitude  until  the 
end.  And  so  he  has. 

But  he  still  takes  pleasure  in  complimenting  a  pretty 
woman,  and  still  shudders  at  a  grenadier. 


XX 
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When  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  in  his  sonorous  prime, 
my  father— then  a  young  man  living  in  Newark— frequently 
made  this  trip  to  Brooklyn  in  order  to  hear  him.  No 
trains  ran  on  Sunday,  and  so  he  would  walk  nine  miles 
over  the  meadows  to  Jersey  City.  Then  he  would  take  a 
ferry  across  the  North  River,  walk  across  New  York  City, 
take  a  ferry  across  the  East  River,  and  from  there  walk  to 
Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn.  Here,  after  listening  to  a 
sermon  of  such  eloquence  and  passion  that  it  was  to  be 
vivid  in  his  remembrance  after  seventy  years,  he  would 
join  with  the  congregation  in  singing  so  lustily  that  the 
very  walls  of  the  building  seemed  to  swell. 

If  such  a  walk  may  seem  a  tribute  to  the  devoutness  of 
a  young  man  or  to  the  oratory  of  a  great  preacher,  another 
interpretation  may  be  read  into  it  by  the  fact  that  as  time 
went  on  Papa  John  stopped  going  to  church  but  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  walk.  A  ten-  or  twelve-mile  tramp  between 
breakfast  and  dinner  was  his  Sunday  wont,  with  as  many 
of  us  going  along  as  wanted  to.  To  us  children  all  that 
remained  of  Mr.  Beecher  and  his  singing  congregation  was 
our  custom,  whenever  we  found  ourselves  in  a  quiet  wood 
road  or  an  empty  country  one,  of  chorusing  in  unison  as 
we  tramped,  “Come,  my  soul,  thou  must  be  waking”— and 
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SO  on  through  the  hymnal  as  long  as  our  breath  and  mem¬ 
ories  of  words  and  music  held  out. 

We  were  not  a  church-going  family  although,  when 
we  were  small,  various  members  thought  it  would  be  fun 
to  do  as  our  friends  did,  and  so  had  spurts  of  attending 
Sunday  School.  And  whenever  Lyman  Abbott,  with  his 
flowing  white  beard,  preached  at  Wellesley  College,  which 
he  did  every  now  and  then.  Papa  John  sacrificed  his  morn¬ 
ing  walk  to  listen  and  on  Easter  Day  we  always  trooped 
en  masse  to  Saint  Andrew’s  Episcopal  Church  and  nicely 
filled  a  pew. 

But  even  on  this  most  sacred  of  church  festivals,  it  must 
have  been  the  sermon  rather  than  the  day  which  was  given 
importance,  for  on  one  Easter  noon,  when  a  well-known 
Bishop  had  conducted  the  service.  Papa  John  came  home 
disgusted. 

“I’d  like  to  wager  five  dollars  that  any  one  of  you  chil¬ 
dren  could  write  a  better  sermon  than  that  chump  of  a 
Bishop,”  he  snorted,  as  we  sat  down  to  dinner. 

“Will  you  give  five  dollars  to  any  one  of  use  who  does?  ” 
quickly  queried  Jack,  who  was  always  in  financial  straits. 

“I  most  certainly  will.  Take  the  same  text  and  I’ll  be 
ashamed  if  one  of  you  can’t  do  better  with  it  than  he  did.” 

So  for  the  next  week  all  of  us  were  busy  every  evening 
writing  sermons,  including  Harry,  who  by  this  time  was  so 
constantly  at  our  house  that  strangers  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  a  son  of  the  family.  On  the  following  Sunday 
night  half  a  dozen  grown-ups  and  the  same  number  of 
friends  of  our  own  assorted  ages  were  gathered  together  as 
a  jury,  with  Papa  John  as  judge,  to  pass  on  our  attempts. 
A  quaint  touch  was  added  by  asking  the  Episcopal  rector 
who  lived  across  the  street,  and  was  a  close  friend,  to  read 
them. 
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He  accorded  them  reverent  and  sympathetic  rendering, 
and  then  the  jury  filed  out,  in  not  wholly  constitutional 
order,  for  the  judge  went  with  them.  And  it  was  the  judge 
who  announced  that  every  one  of  us  six  had  written  a 
better  sermon  than  the  ‘chump  of  a  Bishop,’  and  therefore 
each  of  us  should  receive  five  dollars. 

“Which  proves,”  observed  Jack,  gratefully  pocketing 
his,  “that  any  fool  can  write  a  sermon.” 

Papa  John  might  be  mistaken  in  his  convictions,  but  no 
one  could  mistake  what  the  convictions  were,  and  his 
freely-shared  avowals  were  the  cause  of  more  than  one 
awkward  moment. 

He  was  absolutely  uncompromising  toward  business 
men  who  had  been  more  sharp  than  scrupulous  with  other 
people’s  money.  Once  on  a  street  car,  on  seeing  two 
gentlemen,  high  in  financial  and  social  circles,  who  had 
recently  been  indicted  for  stock  swindling,  he  rang  the 
bell  and  stamped  out,  exclaiming,  “Do  you  think  I’ll  sit  in 
the  same  car  as  those  two  thieves?” 

And  it  broke  in  raging  surf  over  certain  men  in  public 
office. 

Statesmen  had  already  given  way  to  politicians,  and 
gentlemen  did  not  participate  in  politics  in  Boston  when 
Papa  John,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  went  there  to 
live.  One  might  think  that  after  spending  sixty-nine  years 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Massachusetts  State  House,  he 
would  have  become  so  familiar  with  almost  any  form  of 
venality  that,  even  if  he  condemned  it,  he  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  work  himself  into  a  fury  over  it.  Such  is  far 
from  the  case. 

It  happened  that  he  and  Julian  were  lunching  at  the 
Club  one  noon  and  had  hung  their  coats  and  hats  on  a  rack 
near  the  dining-room  door,  instead  of  bothering  to  take 
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them  back  to  the  check  room.  They  were  half  way  through 
their  meal  when  a  man,  who,  in  spite  of  the  scandal  at¬ 
tached  to  his  name,  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  prominent 
public  offices  and  highest  honors  the  city  of  Boston  had 
to  offer,  came  in  as  a  guest  of  a  club  member. 

Papa  John,  seeing  him  enter,  jumped  up,  rushed  out, 
seized  his  coat  and  hat  from  the  rack,  and  plunked  them 
down  on  an  empty  chair  beside  him. 

“There’s  that  demned  thief,”  he  boomed  to  Julian.  “Get 
your  coat  and  hat.  He’ll  steal  them.  He’ll  steal  anything.” 

“Good  heavens,”  protested  Julian,  in  an  undertone. 
“That’s—  He  doesn’t  want  your  hat  and  coat.” 

“He  wants  anything  he  can  steal,  and  he’ll  grab  any¬ 
thing  that  isn’t  nailed  down.  Get  your  coat  and  hat,  I  tell 
you.” 

So  a  discomfited  Julian  was  forced  to  assemble  his  outer 
garments  and  keep  them  on  the  other  chair,  where  Papa 
John  watched  them  with  exaggerated  anxiety  until  they 
had  finished  their  luncheon. 

The  modern  world  is  intolerant  of  intolerances.  But 
Papa  John’s  world— as  regards  political  and  moral  tenets— 
is  the  same  today  as  it  was  yesterday.  He  has  not  lost  one 
iota  of  vehemence  in  decrying  corruption  regardless  of 
whether  his  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  scoundrel  con¬ 
forms  with  public  opinion  or  worldly  emoluments. 

Zachary  Taylor  was  in  the  White  House  when  Papa 
John  was  born,  which  means  that  his  life  span  comprises 
the  terms  of  twenty  presidents  of  the  United  States.  Some 
of  these— the  Republicans— have  been  “splendid  fellows.” 
Some  of  them— Democrats,  of  course— have  been  rascals 
or  fools. 

Time  has  not  softened  his  judgment,  but  has,  on  the 
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contrary,  sharpened  it.  It  reached  its  deadliest  point  with 
the  election  of  a  third-term  president. 

It  was  in  1941  that  certain  of  his  admiring  associates  pub¬ 
lished  a  brochure  in  commemoration  of  his  seventy  active 
and  honorable  years  in  the  insurance  business.  “The  Dean 
of  the  Boston  Insurance  Men”  it  called  him,  paying  tribute 
to  his  integrity  and  ability  and  mentioning  that,  in  over 
half  a  century,  as  a  director  of  the  Merrimac  Mutual  Com¬ 
pany,  he  had  never  missed  a  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  brochure  further  recalled  that  he  had  first  started 
to  work  for  an  insurance  company  in  New  York  when  he 
was  fourteen,  at  a  salary  of  three  dollars  a  week.  Since  he 
lived  in  Newark,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  his  transportation 
out  of  this,  as  well  as  buy  his  luncheons.  One  day  the 
ofiicial  who  had  hired  him  asked  him  how  much  his  car¬ 
fare  and  food  amounted  to.  “Three  dollars  and  a  half  a 
week,”  promptly  responded  the  future  Dean,  It  was  there¬ 
upon  decided  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
pay  half  a  dollar  a  week  for  the  privilege  of  working  for 
I  the  company,  and  his  salary  was  raised  to  six  round  dollars. 

It  was  a  sincerely  written  and  comprehensive  summary 
of  his  seventy-eight  working  years,  but,  on  reading  it  over. 
Papa  John  noted  that  the  compilers  had  forgotten  to  men¬ 
tion  something  about  which  he  wished  no  possible  mis¬ 
understanding. 

So  on  the  copies  he  sent  to  each  of  us  children  he  added, 
in  his  firm,  legible  hand: 

“You  may  also  be  glad  to  tell  your  own  children  some 
day  that  your  father  never  robbed  a  bank  or  voted  for 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.” 
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When  he  was  sixty,  Papa  John  decided  it  was  time  for 
him  to  get  a  junior  partner  to  assume  some  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  business  which  had  grown  large  and  firmly 
established.  He  chose  an  energetic  young  man  from  New 
York  who,  in  his  ambition  to  add  years  and  dignity  to  his 
appearance,  wore  a  moustache  and  a  Vandyke  beard. 

None  of  use  could  understand  why  Papa  John  felt  the 
need  of  a  junior  partner.  He  was  sixty,  to  be  sure,  but  his 
curly  black  hair  was  as  thick  as  it  had  ever  been,  he  did 
not  wear  glasses,  and  ate— with  all  his  own  excellent  teeth 
—as  heartily  as  a  youth.  He  continued  to  walk  several 
miles  every  day  and  a  dozen  on  Sunday,  still  took  his  exer¬ 
cises  before  breakfast,  and  was  undeniably  vain  of  his  natty  ! 
appearance.  Except  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  for  a 
two  weeks’  or  more  holiday  in  September,  he  went  to 
business  every  day.  But  he  said  that  since  he  had  had  his 
nose  to  the  grindstone  for  nearly  half  a  century,  he  thought 
he  was  entitled  to  a  partner  who  would  gradually  learn 
the  business  and  take  things  over.  j 

The  junior  partner  was  a  go-getter  and  a  bear  for  work. 
He  took  no  Saturdays  off  and  even  passed  up  his  summer 
vacations.  He  took  things  over  with  enthusiasm,  and  after  ‘ 
a  year  or  so  was  prepared  to  assume  full  control  and  let 
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the  senior  partner  retire.  But  the  senior  partner  was  not 
ready  to  retire.  He  was  not  only  in  prime  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  but  justifiably  proud  of  the  business  he  had  built  up 
and  reluctant  to  leave  it,  even  to  such  excellent  hands  as 
those  of  the  junior  partner. 

After  my  mother’s  death,  the  junior  partner  came  to  me 
and  tactfully  suggested  that  this  was  the  psychological  time 
for  my  father  to  lay  down  his  heavy  responsibilities.  The 
termination  of  such  a  peculiarly  long  and  happy  marriage 
was  bound  to  shatter  much  of  his  resilience.  There  would 
necessarily  be  many  changes  in  his  habits.  If  he  were  re¬ 
lieved  of  business  cares  now,  he  might  have  quite  a  few 
years  more  of  pleasant  tranquillity.  But  I,  having  taken 
over  the  housekeeping  and  Papa  John’s  entertainment, 
realized  that  the  well-established  routine  among  the  friends 
and  associates  of  fifty  years  was  one  of  the  very  things 
which  was  helping  him  to  retain  his  normal  balance.  Reso¬ 
lutely  he  continued  his  morning  constitutionals,  his  sum¬ 
mer  swimming,  his  winter  tramping,  and  his  exercises 
before  breakfast.  He  was,  however,  most  appreciative  of 
the  junior  partner’s  solicitude  for  him  and  proud  of  the 
young  man’s— not  quite  so  young  now— achievements  and 
efficiency. 

When  I  married  and  moved  to  Virginia  the  junior  part¬ 
ner’s  concern  over  what  would  happen  to  my  father  was 
genuine.  Would  it  not  be  best  for  him  to  leave  the  rigors 
of  New  England  for  the  sunshine  of  the  South?  Would 
he  not  be  insupportably  lonely  when  I  had  left  him?  He 
wasn’t— at  least,  not  for  long.  He  married  again. 

His  marriage  to  Lady  Margaret  was  so  successful  that 
when  she  died  I  agreed  with  the  now  graying  junior  part¬ 
ner  that  Papa  John  had,  indeed,  best  retire.  He  could  live 
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with,  or  near,  us  in  Virginia. 

He  came  the  following  spring,  but  he  could  not  stay 
longer  than  a  month  because  he  had  to  get  back  to  busi¬ 
ness.  He  said  the  junior  partner  was  doing  extremely  well 
and  would  soon  be  able  to  manage  everything  alone,  but 
just  now  there  were  certain  matters  Papa  John  felt  he  per¬ 
sonally  should  keep  his  eye  on. 

After  that  he  came  every  spring  for  a  month,  although 
he  said  he  felt  guilty  about  taking  such  a  long  holiday  when 
the  junior  partner  refused  to  so  much  as  take  Saturdays 
off. 

He  did  not  disapprove  of  our  leisurely  late  breakfast 
hour,  but  since  he  had  for  so  many  years  taken  an  hour’s 
walk  along  the  seashore  before  his  own  seven-thirty  break¬ 
fast,  he  preferred  to  rise  at  his  usual  hour,  take  his  exercises 
and  tramp  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  local  hotel  for  his  break¬ 
fast,  returning  regularly  just  as  I  came  outdoors  for  my 
coffee.  He  liked  to  join  me  at  the  table  under  the  trees. 

“I  never  eat  much  breakfast,”  he  would  explain,  peeling 
an  apple  and  munching  it.  “Now,  this  morning  I  had  only 
a  grapefruit  and  a  bowl  of  oatmeal  and  some  scrambled 
eggs.” 

“No  coffee?” 

“Never  more  than  two  cups  and  only  a  small  helping  of 
those  very  good  griddlecakes  they  make  down  here.  If  I 
take  the  griddlecakes,  I  don’t  take  the  corn  bread.  I  don’t 
believe  in  eating  too  much  for  breakfast.  But— why,  yes— 
I  will  have  a  cup  of  coffee  with  you,  my  dear,  and  just 
one— well,  maybe  two— little  slivers  of  bacon,  if  it’s  not  too 
much  trouble  for  that  girl  of  yours  to  cook  it  for  me.” 

When  they  extended  the  airplane  service  so  that  he 
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could  lunch  in  Boston  and  dine  with  us  in  Virginia  he 
was  delighted. 

“It’s  the  only  way  to  travel,”  he  said.  “When  you’re 
as  old  as  I  am,  you  haven’t  any  time  to  waste  in  steam 
cars.” 

He  came  every  spring  for  a  dozen  years  and  enjoyed  it 
immensely.  Over  the  mountain  trails,  along  the  river  paths, 
he  found  all  the  walks  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  As 
fastidious  as  ever  about  his  appearance,  he  donned  his 
knickerbockers  for  the  morning,  a  lounge  suit  for  after¬ 
noon,  and  at  the  prospect  of  any  sort  of  an  evening  party 
would  look  up  with  anticipation  and  ask,  “Black  tie  or 
white?”  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  junior  partner, 
who  had  once  grown  a  moustache  and  a  Vandyke  in  order 
to  look  older,  had  now  shaved  them  off  in  order  to  look 
younger. 

Until  his  first  visit  to  us  in  Virginia,  he  had  never  been 
South,  and  he  regarded  it  not  only  with  a  fresh  eye,  but 
with  a  mind  which  had  received  its  ideas  of  this  region 
before  and  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  Civil  War!  It  had  seemed  to  Harry  and  me  before 
we  came  to  live  at  the  University  in  1923  that  the  Civil 
War  was  as  remote  as  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  we 
had  been  quite  bewildered  by  the  constant  and  lively  refer¬ 
ences  to  “damned  Yankees,”  and  Sherman’s  brutality  and 
the  vandalism  of  the  low-down  Northern  troops.  The 
gentler  Virginians  mentioned  frequently  and  pointedly  that 
Lincoln  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  and  never  could  be 
“their”  president.  Others,  not  so  mild,  astonished  us  by 
referring  to  him  as  gorilla,  with  the  implication  that  we, 
personally,  were  responsible  for  his  uncouthness. 

We  had  yet  to  learn  that  a  people  who  had  lost  not  only 
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their  homes  and  their  wealth  but  their  entire  pattern  of  i 
life  are  conscious  of  this  loss  down  to  the  second  and  third  I 
and  even  the  fourth  generation. 

“No/’  sighed  an  elderly  lady  to  me  one  day,  “we  are  still  ! 
paying  for  the  War  Between  the  States.” 

And  in  reply  to  my  polite  inquiry  she  explained:  “When  i 
the  Yankees  came  through,  they  not  only  took  all  our  : 
horses  and  chickens,  but  they  ripped  the  cellar  door  off  its  ; 
hinges.  And  today  the  pigs  got  in  and  ate  up  all  my  ' 
apples.”  I 

I  accepted  the  tacit  reproof  as  if  I  were  to  blame  for  | 
this  unfortunate  occurrence.  i 

But  when  Papa  John  arrived,  the  tables  were  turned.  1 
He,  too,  remembered  the  Civil  War,  but  he  had  experi-  | 
enced  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  screen.  ' 

I  was  drinking  tea  with  a  group  of  ladies  one  afternoon  ] 
—it  was  during  his  first  visit— when  he  came  stamping  in 
from  a  walk,  quite  indignant.  He  had  hardly  acknowledged  ] 
the  presence  of  my  guests  before  he  burst  out: 

“I  wish,  my  dear,  you  would  explain  to  me  why,  in  your  j 
public  square  in  Charlottesville,  you  have  a  statue  of  that 
old  rebel  Lee.” 

Absolute  stupefaction  greeted  this  blast.  i 

The  ladies,  who  had  never  missed  an  opportunity  in  my  i 
presence  to  recall  that  Grant  was  no  gentleman— that  he  i 
was,  in  fact,  a  besotted  drunkard— were  speechless.  Here,  j 
indeed,  was  a  survival  of  the  Civil  War  for  which  they  i 
were  unprepared. 

It  was  necessary  to  explain  to  Papa  John  that  he  must  ! 
never  again  under  any  circumstances  be  led  into  such  a  i 
breach  of  etiquette,  and  it  must  go  on  record  that  he  never  : 
was.  All  the  recriminations  must  come  from  the  other  side.  : 
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f  He  became  very  fond  of  Virginia  and  our  Virginia 
r.  friends,  and  they  became  fond  of  him.  They  grew  used 
f  to  his  picturesque  knickerbockered  figure  along  the  Al- 
}  bemarle  lanes  in  the  springtime,  and  our  neighbors  who  live 
>  next  door  confess,  without  shame,  that  they  always  looked 
I  forward  to  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival.  It  was  on  that 
if  evening  that  Papa  John  would  draw  his  chair  out  into  the 
^  open  lawn  and  have  his  yearly  summing  up. 

I  “How’s  that  trouble  you  had  with  your  stomach?”  he 
I  would  query,  and  to  my  modest  evasion  he  would  say, 
[  “Speak  up,  child.  I  can’t  hear  you.”  So  my  neighbors  would 
:  get  the  intimate  diagnosis.  “How  much  money  are  you 
I  saving?”  would  be  the  next  one.  “Speak  up,  my  dear.  I’m 
;  not  deaf,  but  you  mumble.”  So  our  neighbors  would  learn 
I  that,  too.  His  deafness  did  not  trouble  him  in  the  least.  It 
was  up  to  us  to  shout,  and  we  shouted. 

I  But  all  these  pleasant  customs  were  broken  when  he  was 
I  eighty-five.  I  had  sent  him  for  Christmas  a  bright  scarlet 
;  felt  hat,  such  as  hunters  wear  in  the  West,  and  he  was 
!  delighted  with  it.  He  wrote  that  he  wore  it  every  morning 
‘  when  he  took  his  before-breakfast  constitutional  along  the 
[  beach,  and  that  “all  the  dogs  barked  and  the  children 
;  clapped  their  hands.”  But  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  re- 
1  gretted  very  much  that  he  could  not  come  to  see  us  in  the 
!  spring,  for  he  always  enjoyed  the  trip  down  and  back  by 
:  plane,  the  month  of  good  walks  and  gay  parties,  and  our 
;  quiet  chats  on  the  lawn.  But  he  simply  could  not  arrange 
I  to  get  away  this  year. 

You  see,  his  junior  partner  had  died  and  Papa  John  had 
a  great  many  important  matters  to  attend  to. 
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Papa  John  has  always  carried  two  watches.  There  is 
one  in  the  small  pocket  on  the  left-hand  side  of  his  vest 
and  one  in  the  small  pocket  on  the  right-hand  side.  The 
gold  chain  which  is  attached  to  them  both  passes  through 
a  buttonhole  in  the  middle  of  the  vest.  It  is  a  characteristic 
motion  with  him,  when  he  wants  to  know  the  time,  to  pull 
out  both  watches  and  glance  at  them  together.  The  reason 
for  this  is  simple.  If  anything  happens  to  one  watch,  he 
has  the  other  to  refer  to.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  if 
one  should  gain  or  lose,  how  he  would  know  which  was 
the  correct  and  which  was  the  erring  member.  But  as  it 
is  his  pride  that  they  are  both  kept  in  excellent  order,  and 
point  simultaneously  to  the  identical  second,  probably  this 
dilemma  has  never  presented  itself. 

This  absolute  punctuality  does  not  mean  that  he  rushes 
at  the  usual  American  pace.  No  one  is  more  accomplished 
at  basking  at  leisure  in  the  sunshine  or  more  content  to  sit 
in  the  gloaming,  enjoying  the  fading  light.  He  has  always 
taken  the  long  week  end  for  a  holiday,  and  appropriated 
many  a  holiday  in  between.  But  he  proceeds  through  his 
days  at  an  even  tempo,  and  if  he  has  an  appointment  to 
meet,  he  meets  it  on  the  precisely  stipulated  moment, 
neither  dawdling  past  the  proper  time  to  start,  nor  acceler- 
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ating  at  the  finish.  Whether  it  is  because  he  has  found  life 
so  long,  or  still  feels  it  is  too  short,  he  does  not  waste  it 
cooling  his  toes  waiting  for  other  people,  or  fritter  theirs 
away  waiting  for  him. 

The  clocks  in  our  Wellesley  house  and  at  the  Windmill 
House  on  the  Cape  were  attended  to  by  him,  although 
once  he  was  chagrined  to  discover  that  an  antique  “grand¬ 
father”  which  he  had  wound  regularly  every  week  for 
years  was  a  thirty-day  clock,  requiring  attention  but  once 
a  month. 

This  habit  of  keeping  every  timepiece  on  the  dot  was  all 
very  well,  as  long  as  he  was  in  his  own  office  or  his  own 
home,  but  it  sometimes  led  to  complications  in  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  houses.  I  did  not  fully  appreciate  this  until  he  came 
to  see  us  in  Virginia  after  I  was  married. 

One  of  the  pleasant  customs  of  that  month’s  visit  every 
spring  was  that  at  precisely  nine-thirty  I  motored  him  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  left  him  to  take  his  after¬ 
breakfast  tramp.  At  precisely  twelve-thirty  I  met  him 
again  at  the  appointed  spot  and  we  drove  home  to  luncheon. 

Perhaps  Virginia  had  laid  its  leisurely  hand  upon  me— 
perhaps  there  had  been  some  unavoidable  delay  the  noon 
I  drove  to  meet  him  at  the  crossroads  and  found  him  stand¬ 
ing  there,  a  watch  in  either  hand. 

“You’re  late,”  he  announced  abruptly,  slipping  the 
watches  back  into  their  respective  pockets.  “You’re  fully 
five  minutes  late.” 

“I’m  sorry”— meekly.  “It  must  have  been  that  telephone 
call  that  held  me  up.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  my  defection,  but  the 
next  day,  determined  to  make  it  good,  I  arrived  at  the 
crossroads  before  him. 
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He  came  swinging  out  of  the  woods,  inhaling  and  ex¬ 
haling,  and  tramping  sturdily  along  before  he  glanced  up 
and  saw  me  in  the  waiting  car. 

Out  came  both  watches.  “You’re  early,  my  dear.” 

“Sorry,”  I  mumbled.  “I  didn’t  want  to  keep  you  wait- 

•  >> 
mg. 

“No  reason  for  you  to  keep  me  waiting  or  me  to  keep 
you  waiting,  if  we  both  get  here  at  twelve-thirty.  It’s  pre¬ 
cisely  twelve-thirty.” 

Rebuked,  I  started  the  car,  and  after  a  few  moments, 
sensing  that  I  was  crestfallen,  he  began  gently: 

“Now,  you  dear  girl,  I  don’t  want  to  blame  you  for 
coming  too  late  one  morning  and  too  early  the  next.  I  have 
noticed  that  there  isn’t  a  decent  timepiece  in  your  whole 
house.  I’m  going  to  send  for  the  Willard  Banjo  that  has 
hung  over  my  desk  at  the  office  for  sixty  years  and  never 
lost  a  minute.  I  wind  it  myself  every  Friday  night  and 
it’s  a  fine  old  clock.” 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Willard  arrived  and  he  unpacked  it  himself. 

“Now,  for  a  man  to  hang  it.  I  suppose  you  have  a  re¬ 
sponsible  clock  man  somewhere  in  Virginia?” 

“Oh,  yes— of  course,”  I  assured  him,  a  little  uncertainly. 

“Tell  him  to  be  here  tomorrow  morning  at  nine  sharp. 
We’ll  have  time  to  hang  it  before  I  start  for  my  walk,  and 
then  you’ll  have  it  when  you  start  to  meet  me.” 

Realizing  that  in  our  Southern  community  ten  o’clock  is 
about  as  good  as  nine,  and  that  the  day  after  tomorrow  is 
usually  preferable  to  tomorrow,  I  laid  the  strictest  injunc¬ 
tions  upon  the  clock  man,  who— impressed  by  the  gravity 
of  my  insistence— promised  faithfully  to  be  at  the  house 
by  nine. 
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Five  minutes  of  nine,  and  no  clock  man— three  minutes 
of  nine,  and  no  clock  man— and  at  two  minutes  of  nine 
Papa  John  proceeded  to  the  waiting  car. 

“Fine  clock  men  you  have  in  this  town,”  he  observed, 
slipping  his  two  watches,  which  he  had  been  holding  in 
his  two  hands,  back  into  their  pockets.  “He  was  to  be 
here  at  nine  o’clock.” 

I  looked  desperately  up  and  down  the  serpentine  walk. 
“He’ll  be  here  in  a  minute.” 

“He  ought  to  be  here  now.  If  we  hang  around  until  he 
chooses  to  appear,  we  won’t  get  off  at  nine-thirty.  Start 
along,  my  dear.” 

“And  what  do  you  want  me  to  tell  him  when  he  comes?  ” 
asked  Harry,  who,  like  me,  had  been  anxiously  scanning 
the  walk. 

“Tell  him  to  wait  until  I  get  back.” 

Harry  and  I  exchanged  a  desperate  look,  and  I  fiddled 
for  a  moment  with  the  starter. 

Just  then  we  saw  a  hurrying  figure  with  a  black  bag 
darting  up  the  walk  like  a  frightened  rabbit. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  called  Harry.  “Here  he  is  now.” 

With  deliberation  Papa  John  got  out  and  stood  by  the 
car— a  watch  in  each  hand,  as  the  breathless  stranger  ap¬ 
proached. 

“Are  you  the  clock  man?”  demanded  Papa  John. 

“Yes,”  gasped  the  miscreant.  “I  took  a  wrong  turn— 
went  up  the  other  serpentine  walk.” 

“W^ell— you’re  late,”  Papa  John  informed  him.  For  a 
moment  I  was  sure  he  would  tell  me  to  “drive  on”  and 
tell  the  other  to  “wait  until  I  get  back”  (which  would  be 
in  a  little  over  three  hours)  but  he  relented. 

“I  suppose  we  might  as  well  get  it  hung,”  he  decided. 
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turning  toward  the  house.  “We  can  probably  get  off  by 
nine-thirty,  after  all.’’ 

The  clock  was  hung  under  his  direction— the  clock  man 
was  paid  and  dismissed.  At  nine-thirty  we  were  back  in 
the  car. 

“Now,  my  dear,  you  will  have  something  to  tell  you 
the  correct  time,”  said  Papa  John  contentedly,  as  he  set¬ 
tled  down  in  his  seat.  “It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to 
see  the  old  Willard  over  your  mantel  there.  It  won’t  ever 
gain  or  lose  a  minute.” 

He  was  right.  It  has  hung  there  seventeen  years,  and 
never  missed  a  beat. 
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There  must  be  many  hundreds  of  Bostonians  who  are 
familiar  with  my  father’s  bronzed  face  and  brown  tweed 
costumes.  For  sixty-nine  years  he  has  been  walking  to 
and  from  the  South  Station  to  his  office;  to  and  from  his 
luncheon  club;  dropping  into  antique  shops;  crossing  the 
Common.  In  spite  of  inevitable  changes,  he  has,  because 
of  his  strong  features  and  distinctive  coloring  and  un¬ 
altered  size,  retained  sufficient  resemblance  to  himself  as 
a  young  and  then  a  middle-aged  man  to  be  recognized  by 
people  who  may  not  have  seen  him  for  half  a  century. 

Not  long  ago  a  white-haired,  feeble  gentleman  stopped 
him  on  Boylston  Street  and  asked  if  he  were  not  Mr. 
Rothery.  On  being  assured  that  this  was  the  case,  the 
inquirer  explained:  “I  thought  I  recognized  your  face.  You 
spent  the  summer  in  Hull  with  your  wife  and  a  baby  when 
I  was  a  child.” 

“The  deuce  I  did,”  exploded  Papa  John.  “Why,  that 
was  sixty  years  ago.” 

There  was  nothing  in  the  lined  countenance  of  the  man 
of  seventy  to  suggest  the  boy  of  ten.  But  there  was  enough 
in  my  father’s  appearance  to  recall  the  man  of  thirty-two. 

There  are  only  a  few  people  living  in  the  world  today 
who  were  alive  when  my  father  was  born.  Generations 
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have  seen  the  sun,  have  grown  up,  and  have  died  since  he 
came  to  Boston  in  1873. 

This  was  the  year  following  the  Great  Fire,  which  had 
swept  through  the  business  district  between  Washington 
Street  and  the  present  South  Station,  so  my  father  never 
saw  that  section  in  its  older  days. 

But  time,  which  can  bring  as  many  changes  as  flame, 
has  gradually  superimposed  another  city  upon  the  Boston 
which  he  first  saw  when  he  was  twenty-four. 

The  Boylston  and  Tremont  Streets  down  which  he  , 
drove  with  Dandy  in  the  red  sleigh  were  lined  by  private  | 
residences,  with  their  well-kept  lawns  facing  the  Common.  I 
In  these  mansions,  as  in  practically  every  house  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  baked  beans  and  fish  cakes  were  served  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  morning,  and  the  Boston  Transcript  lay 
upon  the  parlor  table. 

Not  only  Boylston  and  Tremont  Streets,  but  the  whole 
region  enclosed  by  Park  and  Somerset  Streets,  by  Winthrop 
and  Otis  Place,  was  so  strictly  residential  that  there  was 
quite  a  stir  of  protest  when  the  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  established  itself  near  the  Ath¬ 
enaeum— a  vulgar  juxtaposition  to  a  library  which  had  al¬ 
ready  attained  the  location  and  exclusive  prestige  which 
it  still  preserves. 

The  Common  was  the  same  Common  that,  one  hundred  i 
and  thirty-three  years  before,  had  been  set  aside  as  a  pasture 
for  cattle  and  a  training  field  for  the  militia,  and— as  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  Hale  observed— as  a  place  to  beat  carpets.  : 
It  was  so  overlaid  with  historical  associations  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  my  father  that  it  was  still  creating  them;  and 
that  the  date  of  the  crash  of  the  Great  Elm,  under  whose  i 
shade  he  had  often  paused,  would  be  piously  preserved.  ^ 
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He  frequently  saw  Francis  Parkman  in  his  gray  coat  and 
fur  hat  pacing  back  and  forth,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  driv¬ 
ing  past  the  gate  in  her  victoria,  and  could  not  guess  that 
future  biographers  would  so  describe  them. 

The  State  House  with  its  golden  dome  still  looks  down 
from  Beacon  Hill,  but  the  reservoir  in  the  rear  is  gone, 
and  Daniel  Webster  and  Charles  Sumner  no  longer  climb 
its  stairs. 

In  the  Public  Gardens,  which  were  then  being  com¬ 
pleted,  the  form  of  Edward  Everett  Hale— so  long  an  active 
and  familiar  one  on  platform  and  pavement— is  motion¬ 
less  in  bronze. 

The  two-hundred-and-thirty-year-old  Old  Corner  Book¬ 
store  survives  at  least  in  part.  But  James  T.  Fields,  who 
had  his  hospitable  office  there,  and  his  friends  who  gathered 
around  its  genial  grate,  are  only  names  to  this  generation. 
Is  it  possible  that  John  Bartlett  was  a  flesh-and-blood  per¬ 
son  and  not  merely  part  of  the  title  of  Familiar  Quota¬ 
tions? 

It  does  not  seem  long  ago  to  my  father  that,  going  into 
the  Parker  House,  he  might  meet  James  Russell  Lowell 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes— not  to  mention  Harvey 
Parker  himself  behind  the  bar:  that,  passing  the  Granary 
Burying  Ground,  he  might  see  Longfellow  and  Agassiz 
^  and  Howells,  who  had  come  in  from  Cambridge  and  were 
bound  for  the  offices  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly:  or  Joseph 
Jefferson  and  Edwin  Booth  on  their  way  to  matinees.  Em¬ 
erson  and  his  friend  Bronson  Alcott,  who  had  come  in 
^  from  Concord,  or  Hawthorne,  who  had  come  in  from 
1  Salem,  might  alight  from  a  horsecar  on  Tremont  Street. 

There  were  only  two  lines  of  public  conveyance  in  the 
'  city.  Horsecars  ran  once  in  a  while  along  Tremont  Street 
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and  stages  ran  every  fifteen  minutes  along  Washington 
Street.  These  stopped  at  Northampton  Street,  and  if  any¬ 
one  wanted  to  go  further  he  got  out  and  walked,  or  called 
a  herdic,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  never  heard 
the  word,  was  a  low-hung  vehicle  with  a  back  entrance 
and  two  side  seats. 

The  Old  State  House  and  Faneuil  Hall  with  its  weather 
vane  in  the  shape  of  a  grasshopper  were  there,  but  they 
faced  streets  crowded  in  summer  by  broughams  and  bug¬ 
gies,  phaetons  and  dogcarts,  “democrats”  and  tandems; 
by  sleighs  and  pungs  in  winter.  The  cobbles  echoed  to 
the  clatter  of  carriage  horses  and  saddle  horses  and  draft 
horses,  ponies  and  donkeys,  or  to  the  tinkle  of  sleigh  bells 
through  the  snow. 

Then,  as  now.  New  England  resembled  Old  England  in 
the  preponderance  of  women,  and  Boston  followed  Lon¬ 
don  in  that  the  men  were  better  dressed  than  their  wives 
and  sisters.  Many  a  Beacon  Hill  dowager,  who  wore 
diamonds  and  decollete  for  dinner  at  home,  appeared  on 
the  streets  in  a  moth-eaten  dolman  and  Congress  gaiters 
of  incredible  rustiness.  It  was,  in  fact,  considered  vulgar 
and  too  much  like  New  York  to  dress  for  public  gaze  in 
a  fashion  that  could  possibly  be  criticized  as  conspicuous. 
With  the  most  remote  family  fatality,  Bostonians  swathed  ' 
themselves,  and  even  their  youngest  children,  in  protracted 
mourning. 

They  made  up  in  seriousness  what  they  lacked  in  style.  ■ 
Women  of  all  ages  and  from  varying  social  and  financial  i 
strata  attended  in  astonishing  numbers  concerts  and  lec-  ) 
tures  and  exhibitions.  They  organized  and  joined  clubs,  c 
literary,  musical  and  artistic.  They  read  and  wrote  books,  i 
The  authoresses  in  Boston  were  augmented  by  others  . 
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throughout  New  England,  from  Celia  Thaxter  on  her  Isle 
of  Shoals  to  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Lydia  Sigourney  in  Hartford, 
to  Emily  Dickinson  in  Amherst.  The  passion  to  acquire 
and  disseminate  enlightenment  extended  from  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  to  political  and  moral  issues. 

The  woman  whose  name  was  to  be  carried  further  than 
any  of  the  others  was  at  this  time  only  a  Mrs.  Glover  in 
Lynn,  who  was  interested  in  what  was  called  “mind  cure.” 
Although  he  occasionally  saw  her  after  she  became  Mrs. 
Eddy,  it  never  occurred  to  my  father  that  her  face,  framed 
in  its  crimped  white  hair  and  white  ruffled  neckline,  would 
be  so  frequently  pictured  in  the  years  to  come  that  chil¬ 
dren  and  strangers  would  confuse  it  with  that  of  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham. 

It  was  several  years  after  he  came  to  Boston  that  the 
Hotel  Vendome  was  built  on  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
and  set  the  whole  city  agog  by  its  luxurious  innovations, 
for  every  suite  had  “access”  to  a  bathroom.  With  it  was 
introduced  for  the  first  time  in  America  the  apartment 
hotel— then  called  the  “French  flat  or  the  Continental 
'  system.” 

To  be  sure,  there  were  plenty  of  hotels  in  Boston,  al¬ 
though  the  Adams  House,  the  Quincy  House,  and  Young’s 
I  Hotel  were  yet  to  be  built.  My  father  lived  at  the  Tremont 
House,  where  Dickens  had  lodged  six  years  before. 

He  watched  with  amazement  the  erection  of  the  palatial 
five-story  Brunswick,  for  it  had  an  elevator  and  steam 
heat,  and  hot  and  cold  water  in  every  apartment. 

He  also  watched  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  being  re¬ 
modeled  from  a  church,  and  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  lighted  both  by  gas  and  the  “Edison  Incandescent 
'  System.”  It  was  not  until  he  had  lived  in  Boston  for  eight 
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years  that  electricity  was  to  illumine,  first  Scollay  Square, 
and  then  a  section  of  Court  Street. 

Although  the  Old  South  Church  had  been  a  landmark 
for  a  century  and  a  half.  Trinity  Church  was  still  a  dream 
in  the  mind  of  the  architect  Richardson.  Burne-Jones  and 
William  Morris  and  La  Farge,  Saint-Gaudens  and  Stanford 
White  were  all  to  contribute  to  the  splendor  and  color  of 
what  seemed  an  exotic  creation,  but  its  chief  glory  was  to 
be  the  mighty  and  radiant  Phillips  Brooks,  whom  my  father, 
like  so  many  Bostonians,  revered  as  a  saintly  priest  and 
loved  as  a  dear  friend. 

Papa  John,  tramping  to  his  office,  saw  the  telephone 
wires  strung  through  the  air  and  then  taken  out  of  the 
air  and  carried  underground.  He  saw  horsecars  give  way 
to  trolley  cars,  and  the  trolley  cars  dive  into  the  amazing 
subway,  and  the  Old  Colony  Depot  become  the  new  South 
Station.  He  saw  the  rough  cobblestones  come  up  and  the 
smooth  asphalt  pavements  go  down— pavements  over  which 
he  was  to  be  driven  in  our  first  automobile  at  twelve  miles 
an  hour,  while  he  protested  at  such  infernal  speed. 

And  as  higher  and  higher  buildings  began  to  rear  above 
the  low  roofs,  so  currents  of  foreign  immigration  began 
to  seep  more  deeply  below  and  through  a  racial  stream 
that  had  been  predominantly  English. 

It  is  comprehensible  why  the  Negroes,  whose  colony 
started  in  Pinckney  Street  and  swept  over  the  hill  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  Street  and  Bowdoin  Square,  engulfing  Joy  and 
Charles  Streets  and  even  temporarily  appropriating  the 
Charles  Street  Baptist  Church,  should  be  regarded  as  aliens. 

But  it  would  astonish  a  large  proportion  of  the  present 
population  of  Boston  to  be  told  that  sixty  years  ago  the 
Irish  were  considered  quite  as  foreign— and  therefore,  to 
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conservative  Bostonians,  quite  as  undesirable— as  the  Ital¬ 
ians  who  were  to  follow  them,  and  as  the  Jews,  Armenians, 
Greeks  and  Poles  who  were  to  follow  the  Italians,  until 
Back  Bay  gentlemen  considered  it  dangerous  to  traverse  the 
district  about  the  North  Station  after  nightfall. 

During  the  days  and  years  that  my  father  walked  to  his 
office,  went  to  Parker  House  and  later  to  Young’s  for 
luncheon,  glanced  up  at  the  clock  on  the  tower  of  the 
Park  Square  Station,  and  dropped  into  the  antique  shops 
that  were  beginning  to  appear  along  Boylston  Street,  whole 
sections  changed  in  character.  The  residences  on  Boylston 
and  Tremont  and  Washington  Streets  were  supplanted  by 
huge  department  stores,  regarded  by  their  contemporane¬ 
ous  generation  as  lamentable  encroachments  and  by  the 
succeeding  one  as  venerable  landmarks. 

The  handsome  private  residences  on  Columbus  Avenue 
became  apartment  houses,  became  business  blocks,  were 
torn  down  to  make  room  for  automobile  showrooms.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  had  moved  south  to  Columbus  Avenue  after  the 
Great  Fire  now  moved  north  to  Beacon  Hill  and  out  on 
the  newly-made  land  of  Back  Bay,  although  the  diehards 
continued  for  a  decade  or  two  longer  to  sniff  at  real  estate 
“composed  of  hoop  skirts  and  tin  cans.” 

Then,  as  now,  the  snows  and  slush,  the  thaws  and  freezes 
of  the  winter  months  inculcated  in  Bostonians  fortitude 
and  catarrh.  The  unpredictable  east  wind,  making  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  carry  a  coat  in  midsummer,  taught  them  foresight. 
Then,  as  now,  the  spring,  with  its  ineffable  scent  of  arbu¬ 
tus,  made  them  forgive  the  climate  all  its  crimes,  past  and 
to  come.  Then,  as  now,  in  autumn  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
tryside  became  a  rolling,  sweeping  pattern  of  russet  and 
gold  and  crimson  more  breath-takingly  beautiful  than  any 
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Other,  anywhere  on  earth. 

Such  vicissitudes  of  weather  still  pitch  through  their 
insanely  violent  changes,  and  my  father  continues  to  tramp 
through  them  all.  But  the  famous  men  and  women— John 
Fiske  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  and 
Margaret  Fuller,  William  and  Henry  James,  who  endured 
or  delighted  in  them^in  1873— have  vanished  from  the  scene. 

In  1942  my  father,  whose  steps  had  accompanied  theirs, 
still  crosses  the  Common,  still  passes  the  old  Granary 
Burying  Ground,  where  lie  Bostonians  of  preceding  gen¬ 
erations:  governors  and  preachers  and  merchants;  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Boston  Massacre;  Paul  Revere,  the  parents  of 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

My  father  was  never  a  large  man,  but  he  somehow  has 
always  managed— by  some  trick  of  posture— to  crowd  any 
seat  or  chair.  He  has  always  filled  whatever  room  he  is 
in.  Whatever  house  he  lives  in  vibrates  with  his  presence 
and  the  sound  of  his  firm  tread. 

I  was  used  to  this  from  childhood.  Now  I  realize  that 
he  fills  more  than  a  chair  or  a  room  or  a  house.  For  those 
who  know  him,  he  fills  a  whole  city.  And  to  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hurrying  Bostonians  he  must  seem— like  the  State 
House,  or  the  Old  South  Church— a  handsome  and  per¬ 
manent  landmark. 
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The  body  which  was  to  carry  my  father  from  his  cradle 
to  the  grave,  over  rough  roads  and  smooth,  must  have 
been  an  exceptionally  good  body  to  start  with,  and  he 
has  taken  exceptionally  good  care  of  it.  He  has  enjoyed 
eating  and  drinking  and  smoking  as  heartily  as  any  man, 
and  he  has  been  able  to  enjoy  them  a  good  deal  longer 
than  most,  for  excess  is  foreign  to  his  temperament  and  his 
philosophy. 

He  has  always  found  time  for  his  exercises  before  break¬ 
fast,  for  a  ten-minute  morning  and  night  massage  of  his 
scalp;  and  for  a  walk  of  four  or  five  miles  every  weekday 
and  a  dozen  on  Sunday— a  walk  that  is  no  mere  ambling 
along  but  a  vigorous  stepping  out,  inhaling  and  exhaling, 
squaring  the  shoulders,  and  at  intervals  stretching  the  arms 
high  above  the  head  in  order  to  get  more  air  into  the  lungs. 

This  procedure  has  startled  strangers  who,  driving  along 
a  country  road,  would  see  a  striding  knickerbockered  fig¬ 
ure  clench  its  fists,  extend  both  arms  above  its  head  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  Swaboda  formula,  and  slowly  lower 
them.  Perhaps  they  thought  it  was  the  preliminary  to  an 
epileptic  seizure,  for  they  would  hurry  by  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

But  he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last,  and  a  little  thing 
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like  causing  alarm  to  a  stranger  has  never  deterred  Papa 
John  from  enjoying  the  fresh  air  according  to  his  own 
predilection  and  habit. 

There  was,  however,  one  short  walk  which  he  took 
which  caused  more  than  fleeting  curiosity  in  a  little  group 
of  beholders,  and  even  embarrassed  the  usually  invulner¬ 
able  pedestrian. 

It  was  that  winter  when  a  servant,  taking  French  leave, 
departed  with  whatever  spare  cash  she  could  lay  her  hands 
on,  and  with  the  back-door  key. 

She  had  been  a  queer  sulky  creature,  and  a  couple  of 
her  callers  had  been  rather  rough-looking  fellows.  Al¬ 
though  we  never  locked  the  front  door,  day  or  night,  our 
elders  felt  uncomfortable  that  the  back-door  key  was  in 
possession  of  a  servant  with  a  grievance,  and  pals  who— the 
more  the  family  discussed  them— suggested  thievery. 

A  new  lock  and  key  must  be  made,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
while  the  back  door  was  barred  at  night  by  a  makeshift 
barricade  of  chairs  whose  toppling  would  surely  arouse 
the  household.  In  addition,  the  boys— carried  away  by  the 
possibility  of  a  robbery  staged  under  cover  of  darkness 
—rigged  up  various  strings  and  bells  at  the  most  accessible 
of  the  downstairs  windows. 

To  be  sure,  this  state  of  affairs  existed  for  only  a  short 
time.  The  maid  had  departed  on  a  Saturday,  and  a  new 
lock  with  a  new  key  could  be  put  in  on  Monday.  But  this 
left  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  lurking  marauder  for  Saturday 
and  Sunday  nights. 

On  Saturday  night  the  boys,  not  having  complete  faith 
in  their  improvised  burglar  alarms,  decided  to  take  turns 
watching  and  listening.  But  nothing  untoward  happened, 
and  on  Sunday  we  all  went  to  bed  early,  rightfully  sleepy 
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after  the  previous  tension.  Only  little  Peggy,  secretly  as¬ 
suming  a  self-imposed  responsibility,  decided  to  sit  up, 
wait  and  watch. 

She  drew  her  chair  to  a  window  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  corner  which  anyone,  approaching  either  the 
front  door  or  the  back,  must  pass.  Then  she  prepared  for 
a  vigil.  But  when  one  is  only  nine,  the  claims  of  sleep  are 
more  imperative  than  the  threat  against  life  and  property 
—for  by  now  the  potential  marauders  had  become  murder¬ 
ers— and  she  fell  asleep,  to  waken  suddenly  at  an  hour  she 
was  convinced  was  at  least  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
although,  as  it  was  afterward  to  be  shown,  it  was  not  quite 
eleven. 

She  peered  out  of  her  window  and,  with  a  gulp  of  ter¬ 
ror,  saw  that  three  men,  shrouded  by  shadow,  were  hud¬ 
dled  on  the  strategic  corner,  in  deep  (and  without  doubt) 
desperate  conclave.  She  did  not  dare  to  disturb  them  by 
opening  the  window,  so  she  could  not  overhear  the  nature 
of  their  discourse,  but  there  they  were  standing— and  con¬ 
tinued  to  stand— and  every  now  and  then  she  fancied  that 
one  of  them  shot  a  glance  at  the  unlit  house,  to  make 
certain  that  the  coast  was  clear  before  they  covertly  at¬ 
tacked  it,  or  gathered  the  rest  of  the  band,  which  were 
probably  hidden  in  the  shrubbery. 

Very  quietly  she  stole  to  our  parents’  bedroom  and 
hissed: 

“There  are  robbers  waiting  at  the  corner.  They’ve  been 
whispering  and  plotting  for  ages.  I  thought  you  ought  to 
know.” 

Papa  John  leaped  from  bed,  rushed  to  the  window,  saw 
the  whispering  figures  and  promptly  pulled  on  his  shoes. 

He  always  wore  long  flannel  nightgowns— despising  the 
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uncomfortable  pajamas  and  the  inadequate  nightshirt.  These 
nightgowns  were  made  according  to  his  very  definite  speci¬ 
fication,  of  soft  flannel  in  some  shade  of  patterned  light 
brown  with  buttons  of  harmonizing  tint,  and  they  flowed 
generously  to  his  ankles. 

Over  such  a  garment  he  now  pulled  his  overcoat,  but¬ 
toned  it  hastily,  automatically  clapped  on  his  hat  and  seized 
his  stoutest  walking  stick. 

Thus  arrayed,  with  the  priestly  petticoat  of  his  gown 
hanging  below  his  overcoat,  but  from  there  up  as  conven¬ 
tionally  clad  as  if  going  to  Boston,  he  let  himself  out  of  the 
front  door  and,  firmly  grasping  his  stick,  marched  down 
the  front  steps  and,  at  his  usual  pace,  proceeded  down  the 
front  walk,  turned,  tramped  along  the  sidewalk  to  the 
corner  and  approached  the  men,  who  turned  from  their 
low-voiced  conversation  to  stare  at  the  strange  figure. 

Peggy,  fearsomely  pressed  against  the  window,  saw  him 
come  up  to  them,  pass  them,  proceed  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  in  a  few  moments  saw  him  reappear,  swinging 
his  stick  rather  more  casually,  repass  the  loiterers  and  enter 
the  house  by  the  front  door. 

She  also  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  three  men 
hastily  disperse. 

She  flew  downstairs  to  be  the  first  to  get  the  details  of 
the  encounter. 

It  was  a  disgusted  parent  she  confronted. 

“Peggy— you  goose!  Those  were  deacons  from  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  returning  from  some  sort  of  a  meet¬ 
ing,  and  finishing  their  discussion  on  the  street  corner.  A 
pretty  figure  I  cut,  apparently  going  out  for  a  stroll  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  with  a  hat  and  cane.  ,  .  And  he 
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flung  them  both  down  on  the  table  and  stamped  back  again 
to  bed. 

While  this  incident  contributed  its  mite  to  the  legend 
of  Papa  John’s  eccentric  pedestrianism,  he  continued  to 
tramp  in  all  seasons  and  through  all  weathers,  to  inhale 
and  exhale,  and  stretch  his  arms  above  his  head.  “It’s  as 
necessary  to  exercise  your  lungs  as  your  legs,”  he  has 
always  insisted. 

His  respect  for  his  physical  machinery  was  so  closely 
associated  with  his  interest  in  its  adornment  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  dissociate  the  two.  He  had  a  dozen  overcoats— 
not  only  because  he  always  was,  and  still  is,  a  dandy— but 
because  every  gradation  of  cold  required  its  especial  gar¬ 
ment,  if  he  were  to  enjoy  his  walk.  For  the  many  years 
when  we  lived  in  Wellesley,  he  bought  his  commutation 
ticket  to  Boston  from  Wellesley  HUls.  This  meant  that 
night  and  morning  he  could  get  a  brisk  half-hour’s  walk 
to  and  from  the  station. 

Part  of  the  equipment  for  these  walks  consisted  of  a 
pair  of  heavy  kid  gloves,  a  pair  of  light  woolen  gloves  and 
a  pair  of  thick  mittens.  He  started  out  in  the  kid  gloves. 
If  it  were  chilly,  he  drew  the  woolen  ones  over  them. 
If  it  were  really  cold,  he  put  the  kid  gloves  and  the  woolen 
ones  in  his  pocket  and  wore  the  heavy  mittens.  If  it  were 
awfully  cold,  he  wore  the  woolen  gloves  and  the  woolen 
mittens.  I  do  not  know  if  there  were  other  permutations 
and  combinations,  but  at  any  rate,  he  was  equal  to  any 
thermal  situation.  He  observed  the  same  nicety  of  calcula¬ 
tion  with  his  scarves— silk  or  woolen— with  his  socks  and 
spats,  his  shoes  and  overshoes— not  that  he  could  change 
these  articles  on  the  highway,  but  by  careful  consultation 
of  the  thermometers  which  hung  on  every  wall,  east  and 
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west  and  north  and  south,  indoors  and  outdoors,  he  was 
able  to  figure  out  the  exactly  appropriate  garment. 

I  must  confess  that  he  was  a  better  judge  of  his  own 
comfort  outdoors  than  of  his  family’s  comfort  indoors— 
for  his  idea  of  proper  heating  was  to  keep  the  furnace 
so  low  that  it  was  a  grateful  necessity  to  have  open  fires 
in  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms.  This  meant  that  the  halls 
and  passages,  the  little-used  rooms  and  the  chambers  with¬ 
out  fireplaces  were  far  too  cold  for  our  taste.  We  girls 
soon  copied  Mother  in  having  our  evening  house  dresses 
of  wool  and  having  scarves  and  mandarin  coats  and  jackets 
handily  near. 

“Sixty-eight  is  warm  enough  for  anyone,”  Papa  John 
would  declare,  settling  cosily  down  by  a  roaring  fire,  clad 
in  his  brown  corduroy  housecoat  which  he  had  lined  with 
orange— not  only  for  extra  warmth  but  because  he  thought 
a  rich  warm  yellow  the  handsomest  color  in  the  world 
and  could  never  have  too  much  of  it,  in  cravats,  in  wall¬ 
paper,  or  garden  flowers.  He  regarded  black  as  a  horrible 
and  dismal  hue.  His  daytime  suits  were  in  all  shades  of 
brown— tawny  or  butternut— and  his  favorite  evening 
clothes  were  those  he  had  had  made  of  white  broadcloth. 

But  no  matter  how  carefully  one  preserves  and  tends  the 
physical  man,  no  matter  how  attractively  one  clothes  it, 
the  abhorred  approaches  of  old  age  cannot  be  stopped, 
but  only  delayed. 

When  Papa  John  was  eighty,  he  confessed  to  a  slight 
disability.  He  said  that  after  he  had  walked  ten  or  a  dozen 
miles,  he  sometimes  was  conscious  of  a  slight  ache  in  the 
arch  of  one  foot.  To  be  sure,  when  he  bound  his  instep 
with  adhesive  tape,  this  relieved  the  trouble  entirely. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  “demned  nuisance”  and  he  couldn’t 
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imagine  what  the  trouble  was.  Jack  had  once  calculated 
that  Papa  John  must  have— in  the  course  of  his  life— walked 
a  distance  equal  to  several  times  around  the  globe,  but 
none  of  us  had  the  heart  to  suggest  that  maybe  his  feet 
were  beginning  to  feel  the  toll  of  time  and  travel. 

And  then  there  came  the  dentist. 

A  short  time  after  his  eighty-third  birthday,  I  was  visit¬ 
ing  him  at  his  place  in  New  England,  and  he  asked  me  to 
drive  him  to  the  dentist— a  most  unusual  request— and  to 
call  for  him  again  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  was  back 
in  precisely  the  stipulated  time,  but  had  to  wait  a  few 
minutes  before  he  appeared,  holding  his  handkerchief  to 
his  mouth  and  apologizing  for  being  late. 

“No  idea  that  fellow  would  take  so  long,”  he  spluttered. 

“What  did  you  have  done?” 

“Had  my  upper  teeth  out,”  he  returned,  shortly.  “He 
told  me  fifteen  years  ago  Fd  have  to  have  it  done  some 
time,  so  I  told  him  to  go  ahead  with  it.” 

“How  many  did  you  have  out?” 

“A  bowlful— all  of  ’em.  Hadn’t  lost  any  before.  Come, 
my  dear,  I  want  to  get  home.” 

I  drove  with  care,  glancing  at  him  now  and  then  to  see 
how  he  was  coming  along.  But  he  made  no  further  com¬ 
ment— merely  sat  bolt  upright  with  his  handkerchief  to 
his  mouth. 

When  we  reached  the  house  he  marched  directly  up  to 
his  room,  and  I  went  down  to  the  guest  cottage  on  the  beach 
where  I  was  staying.  But  after  ten  minutes  I  began  to 
worry  a  little  about  him.  After  all — all  his  upper  teeth. 
.  .  .  And  then  I  remembered  that  I  had  not  noticed  any¬ 
one  in  the  house  when  we  had  got  back  to  it.  Better  go  and 
see  if  he  were  quite  all  right. 
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I  hurried  up  the  hill  and  still  saw  no  one  about,  and  ran 
upstairs  to  his  room.  I  knocked.  No  answer.  I  called.  No 
answer.  Cautiously  I  opened  the  door  and  saw  that  the 
room  was  empty. 

Alarmed  now,  I  ran  through  the  house  calling,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  no  reply.  Then  I  ran  outdoors,  searching  every¬ 
where.  Still  no  sign  of  Papa  John. 

I  stood  at  the  front  door,  calling,  and  looking  in  every 
direction.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  small  black 
speck  bobbing  on  the  water.  I  tore  down  to  the  beach,  and 
the  black  speck  waved  a  hand.  It  was  Papa  John,  quieting 
his  nerves  after  the  ordeal  at  the  dentist’s  by  a  good  brisk 
swim. 

The  following  Saturday  he  had  all  the  lowers  out,  and 
then  commanded  an  automobile  drive  of  a  hundred  miles. 
That  ended  the  matter,  except  for  the  “demned  nuisance” 
of  not  being  able  to  eat  beefsteak  until  he  got  his  false 
teeth. 

A  brisk  tramp,  or  a  leisurely  swim,  to  bask  on  a  flat 
boulder  by  the  beach,  or  on  a  slope  of  grass  under  a  tree 
in  the  sun— these  have  constituted  his  entire  pharmacopoeia. 
By  use  of  these  simple  prescriptions  he  has  cured  himself 
of  whatever  ills  he  may  have  had.  I  say  may  have  had,  for 
except  the  one  serious  accident  when  he  was  thrown  from 
his  horse— he  was  changing  his  coat  for  a  lighter  or  heavier 
one— he  has  never  been  ill. 

What  these  long  and  usually  solitary  communions  with 
nature  brought  to  the  inner  man  lie  not  in  the  realm  of 
hygiene  but  philosophy.  It  was  not  as  an  ornithologist  or 
a  botanist,  a  geologist  or  an  astronomer  that  he  has  searched 
the  sky  and  scanned  the  hills— not  knowledge,  but  enjoy¬ 
ment,  has  been  the  reason  for  these  uncounted  hours  that 
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have  rolled  into  decades.  To  feel  sun  or  rain  or  mist  upon 
his  face;  to  feel  earth  or  shingle,  sand  or  fallen  leaves  be¬ 
neath  his  feet;  to  breathe  the  sharp  airs  of  winter  or  the 
milder  ones  of  summer,  spring  and  autumn;  to  climb  a  hill 
and  survey  the  valley  below,  or  to  pace  through  the 
cathedral  groves  of  Canaumet  Neck;  to  tramp  along  the 
country  lanes  around  Wellesley— these  things  have  been 
his  pleasure  during  happy  years,  his  consolation  during 
sorrowful  periods.  They  have  yielded  him  their  joy;  they 
have  brought  him  their  peace. 

As  the  young  man  became  middle-aged,  then  older,  and 
then  old,  and  then  extremely  ancient;  as  the  physical  capaci¬ 
ties  painlessly  diminished,  the  orbit  of  these  wanderings 
grew  less.  But  the  relationship  between  man  and  nature 
has  synchronized  in  complete  harmony. 

Old  age  has  come  so  gradually  that  it  has  not  been  no¬ 
ticed.  Probably  there  was  never  a  specific  day  on  which 
he  suddenly  realized,  “I  can’t  walk  so  far  any  longer”— 
“I  can’t  tackle  that  hill”— “I  don’t  dare  venture  out  for 
my  swim.” 

Guided  by  instinct,  his  inclinations  have  adapted  them¬ 
selves  to  his  abilities.  The  walk  before  breakfast  along  the 
beach  is  slower  now  that  he  is  ninety-two;  the  distance 
covered  is  less.  Perhaps  the  delight  at  the  scent  of  the  sea 
and  the  slap  of  the  wind  is  less,  too,  but  it  is  commensurate 
with  his  softly  muting  response. 

As  he  looks  back  over  nearly  a  century,  he  looks  back 
over  more  hours  of  deep  and  complete  satisfaction  than 
comprise  the  entire  life  span  of  most  men.  He  worked  dur¬ 
ing  working  hours  and  fulfilled  in  good  measure  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  his  family  and  to  his  business  associates. 
And  he  went  Maying  when  it  was  May. 
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Whatever  a  future  life  may  hold,  he  can  have  no  regrets 
about  this  one,  in  which  he  has  communed  with  sunshine 
and  shadow;  in  which  he  has  loved,  as  a  lover,  the  rivers 
and  the  meadows,  the  shores  and  the  mountains  of  this 
world. 


XXV 

THE  BIRTHBAT 


“Here  comes  Papa  John!” 

Peggy  and  I  have  motored  many  hundreds  of  miles  from 
our  respective  homes  to  Scituate  in  Massachusetts,  and  now 
—with  Louise— we  hurry  to  the  window  as  a  familiar  fig¬ 
ure  comes  tramping  up  from  the  beach. 

He  walks  slowly,  but  his  steps  are  vigorous  enough,  and 
in  his  brown  overcoat  and  with  his  brown  hat  jauntily 
a-tilt,  he  looks  both  larger  and  younger  than  he  is.  He 
stamps  when  he  reaches  the  front  steps  to  get  the  sand  off 
his  shoes.  We  fling  open  the  door  as  he  comes  into  the 
hall,  filling  it  with  stir  and  sound  and  the  scent  of  bay  rum 
and  tweed  and  cigar  smoke. 

“Well,  well,  well,”  he  says,  as  he  hugs— in  good  hearty 
style— Peggy  and  me  and  Louise,  with  whom  he  now  lives. 
“This  is  a  great  surprise.” 

As  he  kisses  me  on  the  forehead,  his  moustaches  tickle. 

He  tosses  his  hat  aside  and  stands  for  a  moment  survey¬ 
ing  us  fondly,  his  orange  silk  scarf  pushed  back  on  his 
shoulders. 

“How  the  deuce  did  you  girls  get  here?  I  didn’t  see  a 
car  drive  up.  Did  you  know  it  was  my  birthday?” 

“Of  course  we  knew  it.  That’s  why  we’re  here.” 

“What  did  you  say?  Speak  up— I’m  not  deaf,  but  you 
both  mumble.” 
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“IVe  brought  you  a  bottle  of  superfine  Scotch  whiskey 
—can  you  hear  that?”  shrieks  Peggy. 

“You  bet  your  boots  I  can  hear  it.  Let’s  sample  it.” 

But  first  he  goes  up  the  stairs— his  firm  tread  makes  them 
creak— to  take  off  his  coat  and  brush  his  hair  and  change 
into  a  house  jacket. 

When  he  comes  down  he  looks  smaller,  but  he  still  makes 
a  good  deal  of  racket,  one  way  and  another. 

“What  was  that  remark  about  Scotch  whiskey?  I’ll  taste 
some  of  it  right  away  and  see  if  it’s  fit  for  you  to  drink.” 

We  go  into  the  dining  room  with  its  carved  court  cup¬ 
board  and  dark  oak  table  and  chairs.  On  the  wall  gleams 
the  big  round  brass  tray  with  handles  on  which  the  boys 
used  to  bring  in  the  Christmas  turkey.  There  are  glasses 
and  a  bottle  at  one  end  of  the  table.  Louise  is  getting  ice 
and  soda.  At  the  other  end  is  a  tall  parcel  done  up  in  paper. 

“What’s  this?”  asks  Papa  John,  pausing  a  moment  on 
his  way  to  the  glasses. 

“It’s  a  birthday  present,”  I  tell  him. 

“Well,  let’s  have  a  look  at  it.” 

He  takes  out  his  jackknife  and  cuts  the  strings  and  then, 
slowly,  for  his  hands  are  rather  stiff,  takes  off  the  wrap¬ 
pings,  one  by  one.  There  in  a  pot  stands  a  small  glossy 
orange  tree  with  half  a  dozen  yellow  globes  of  fruit  upon  it. 

“Now,  that’s  a  pretty  thing,”  says  Papa  John,  looking 
at  it  with  pleasure.  “That  yellow  is  a  good  color.  I  have 
always  liked  a  rich  warm  yellow.” 

“Does  it  remind  you  of  anything?”  I  ask  him. 

“No,  I  can’t  say  it  does.  What  should  it  remind  me  of?” 

“Of  an  orange  tree  in  a  pot  you  brought  me  once.” 

“I  brought  you?  When  was  that?” 

“Fifty  years  ago.” 
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“The  devil!  How  do  you  expect  me  to  remember  a 
thing  like  that?” 

“I  don’t.  But  I  brought  you  one  for  your  birthday  just 
the  same.” 

“So  I  see.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  now,  what  about 
a  little  drink?” 

“To  your  ninety-second  birthday,”  we  say,  raising  our 
glasses. 

“Demn  it  all— don’t  remind  me  that  I’m  almost  a  hundred 
and  have  lived  so  long  that  there  isn’t  a  soul  left  on  earth 
to  call  me  by  my  first  name.” 

Nevertheless,  we  drink  to  his  birthday  and  he  nods  ap¬ 
preciatively.  Then  he  cocks  his  picturesque  head  on  one 
side  and  looks  at  us  with  fond  bright  eyes. 

“Awfully  nice  of  these  two  girls  to  come  and  see  their 
old  Dad,  wasn’t  it,  Louise?” 

I  notice  that  he  moves  more  slowly  than  he  did  a  year 
ago.  He  is,  if  possible,  a  little  deafer.  Otherwise,  I  can  see 
absolutely  no  difference  in  his  appearance,  his  voice,  his 
wits. 

“Will  you  be  taking  your  swim  before  dinner  this  sum¬ 
mer?” 

“Why  not?  But  not  before  the  Fourth  of  July.  And 
I’ll  have  to  stop  in  September.  But  I  get  my  constitutional 
before  breakfast,  no  matter  what  the  month  or  the 
weather.” 

Yes,  I  know  from  his  weekly  letters  that  he  still  takes 
his  walks  along  the  beaches  and  across  the  moors  and  over 
the  cliffs  in  sunshine,  in  stormy  weather,  through  snow, 
through  rain.  And  he  still  takes  the  hour’s  train  trip  to  and 
from  Boston  and  business  every  night  and  every  morning, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
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“Louise,  my  dear,”  he  says,  “you  might  tell  Sadie  to 
bring  us  some  crackers  and  that  box  of  fine  cheeses  and 
anchovies  Rosamond  sent  me  for  my  birthday.  They’ll  go 
well  with  our  drink.” 

“Birthday  dinner  in  an  hour,”  warns  Louise. 

“So  much  the  better.  Can  I  peel  you  girls  an  apple  while 
we’re  waiting  for  the  appetizers?” 

He  reaches  over,  takes  an  apple  and  begins  to  peel  it 
methodically,  without  breaking  the  long  curling  ring  of 
skin. 

I  look  at  his  bronzed  old  face  as  he  sits  erect  before  the 
antique  carved  court  cupboard.  (“Of  course  I  won’t  sell 
it,  for  a  thousand  dollars  or  for  any  price.  I  got  it  because 
I  like  it,  and  I  intend  to  keep  it.”) 

In  his  dark  brown  corduroy  house  jacket,  with  its  wide 
collar,  he  looks  hke  a  Rembrandt  portrait.  There  is  gray 
in  his  heavy  hair,  but  not  enough  to  take  away  the  effect 
of  its  still  being  dark.  There  are  no  glasses  astride  his  strong 
Roman  nose.  His  hands  are  veined  and  stiff,  but  not  too 
stiff  to  peel  an  apple  expertly.  His  mouth  is  smiling  under 
its  neatly  kept  moustache.  He  shakes  his  head  when  I  offer 
him  a  cigarette  but  courteously  lights  ours.  “I’ll  take  a 
cigar  from  that  box  Julian  sent  me  for  my  birthday.” 

Abruptly  he  rises. 

“If  you  ladies  will  excuse  me  now.  I’ll  go  up  and  make 
myself  beautiful  for  dinner.” 

He  bows  with  gallant  ceremoniousness  and  we  sit  listen¬ 
ing  to  his  firm  step  as  he  marches  up  the  stairs. 

“That  will  make  the  third  time  today  he’s  changed  his 
clothes,”  says  Louise  with  pride. 

“Excuse  me,”  respectfully  interrupts  Sadie,  who  is  car¬ 
rying  out  the  glasses.  “It  will  make  the  fourth  time.  You 
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remember  when  the  wind  dropped  he  came  back  and 
changed  everything-suit,  shoes,  overcoat  and  gloves,  and 
then  went  out  and  continued  his  walk.  He’s  wonderful.” 

“What’s  wonderful,”  says  Peggy,  “is  that  all  his  life  he 
has  had  some  woman  to  wait  on  him  and  admire  him.  First 
Mother  and  then  Lady  Margaret,  and  now  you  two.  I 
don’t  believe  he  ever  found  one  button  off  one  garment 
or  sat  down  to  a  soup  that  wasn’t  steaming  hke  molten 
lava.” 

“Not  since  he’s  lived  in  this  house,  he  hasn’t,”  says  Sadie 
quietly,  and  adds,  “And  a  hot  cup  of  coffee  at  six-thirty 
sharp  every  morning,  summer  and  winter,  before  he  takes 
his  walk.” 

Louise  does  not  hear  us.  She  is  listening  solicitously  to 
be  sure  he  has  reached  his  room  safely  and  is  finding  the 
fresh  linen  and  the  new  orange  tie  she  has  laid  out  for  him. 

That  night  when  everything  is  dark  throughout  the 
house  and  everything  quiet  except  the  rhythmical  breath¬ 
ing  of  the  sea,  I  lie  awake  and  see  a  bay  window  in  a  din¬ 
ing  room— with  four  children  and  a  dog  crowded  on  the 
window  seat,  watching  a  horse  and  sleigh  coming  through 
the  snowflakes  up  the  winding  drive  to  the  Brookline 
house.  Papa  John,  in  a  brown  overcoat  and  fur  cap,  is 
holding  the  reins,  but  he  throws  these  to  Mark  as  he  draws 
up  smartly,  kicks  off  the  black  buffalo  robe  and  jumps  out. 
In  his  arms  he  carries  a  tall  package  and  in  it— under  the 
paper  wrappings— is  a  shining  green  tree  in  a  pot— and  on 
its  branches  are  small  yellow  oranges.  Now,  in  my  night¬ 
gown  and  bare  feet,  I  am  standing  on  the  window  seat  in 
the  half  light  that  comes  from  the  fire  in  the  parlor,  and 
in  each  of  my  two  outstretched  hands  rests  a  golden  globe. 
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I  am  so  small  that  the  tiny  cup  of  my  palm  and  fingers  is 
completely  filled.  And  my  entire  being  is  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  bliss  without  a  flaw. 

If,  as  modern  psychologists  tell  us,  early  experiences  of 
dreadful  pain  or  fear  can  permanently  twist  the  nature  of 
a  child,  may  it  not  be  true  that  complete  happiness  can 
shed  its  beneficent  glow  throughout  a  lifetime? 

I  think  of  all  the  changes  that  have  come  in  fifty  years. 
The  Brookline  house  has  gone.  The  Wellesley  house  has 
been  bought  by  Dana  Hall  School.  Do  those  girls  who  live 
in  it  sometimes  get  a  whiff  of  ancient  acrid  smoke  when 
they  open  a  cupboard  door  on  the  third  floor  on  a  damp 
day?  The  house  at  the  Cape  is  no  longer  in  the  Rothery 
family,  and  the  feet  of  strangers  run  up  the  twisting  nar¬ 
row  stairs  in  the  windmill. 

Down  by  the  pond  where  we  children  poled  the  raft  as 
we  gathered  lilies  and  where  the  boys  rowed  the  blue  boat 
around  in  the  darkness  fearfully  hunting  for  Mr.  Hale’s 
drowned  body,  the  spring  still  gives  its  sweet  water.  On 
the  hillside,  overlooking  the  garden.  Mother  and  Jack  and 
Rosamond’s  husband  are  buried. 

Rosamond,  who  had  a  plaid  woollen  dress  because  she 
was  a  big  girl  of  seven,  is  a  grandmother.  Peggy’s  son  and 
Jack’s  son  are  young  men  in  college.  Julian’s  daughter  is 
as  tall  as  his  shoulder.  Everything  has  changed.  It  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  world. 

I  think  back  even  further,  and  imagine  a  white  clapboard 
farmhouse  surrounded  by  a  white  picket  fence  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Fifty-first  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  The  fields  come 
down  to  the  fence  on  every  side,  and  there  is  only  wooded 
or  open  country  and  truck  gardens  until  one  reaches  Har¬ 
lem  and  Yorkville.  It  is  the  only  house  in  the  block,  and 
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I  Grandma  thinks  it  is  lonely,  for  the  stagecoaches  stop  at 
1  Forty-second  Street  and  one  has  to  walk  from  there  to 
I  Fifty-first. 

,  Here,  ninety-two  years  ago  this  very  night,  April  1 5th, 
I  1849,  was  born  a  baby  whose  parents  gave  him  the  im- 
f  pressive  name  of  John  Jay  Elmendorf  Rothery. 

'  We  have  no  picture  of  the  farm  on  Fifth  Avenue  which 
1  Grandfather  swapped  in  1861  for  a  house  in  Newark.  We 
i  know  the  land  is  assessed  today  for  two  million  three  hun- 
1  dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  while  the  site  in  Newark 
is  worth  rather  less  than  seven  thousand.  Do  we  know 
'  whether  the  Rothery  family  would  have  been  happier  if 
Grandfather  had  been  more  acute  and  we  had  all  been 
rich? 

But  if  we  have  no  picture  of  the  house,  we  do  have  a 
daguerreotype  of  a  handsome  little  boy,  with  his  round 
i  cheeks  delicately  tinted  pink,  his  hair  in  a  curl  above  his 
forehead,  in  a  funny  little  buttoned  sacque  and  long  white 
trousers  and  buttoned  black  shoes.  A  straw  hat,  something 
like  a  poke  bonnet,  with  a  wide  ribbon  band  and  a  flat 
bow,  lies  in  studied  nonchalance  near  by  on  a  spindle- 
legged  stand.  On  the  red  silk  lining  of  the  cover  which 
closes  the  daguerreotype  case  is  pinned  a  slip  of  paper 
which  bears  in  Grandma’s  genteel  script,  “J^^n  at  three 
years.” 

There  are  plenty  of  fascinating  books  and  pictures  and 
museum  exhibits  to  show  what  has  happened  to  the  city  of 
New  York  since  that  April  15th,  1849,  when  one  more 
baby  boy  was  born  into  it.  But  to  me,  lying  awake  in  the 
quiet  room,  it  seems  even  more  fascinating  that  a  baby  who 
had  been  born  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  should  now  be 
sleeping  peacefully  in  his  bed,  cosily  fortified  with  apples 
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and  anchovies  and  whiskey  and  crackers  and  cheese,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  birthday  dinner  with  ice  cream  and  cake. 
Was  there  any  actual  thing— one  drop  of  blood  or  piece 
of  bone,  one  hair  or  pore— in  the  heartily  wholesome  old 
man  which  had  been  present  in  the  crying  infant?  Yes— 
there  was.  Omitting  for  the  moment  the  question  of  the 
immortal  soul,  it  could  be  agreed  that  there  was  a  vital 
element  which  had  been  in  the  baby  and  which  still  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  man.  Personality. 

Just  as  the  hundreds  of  years  had  smoothed  their  fingers 
across  the  carved  court  cupboard,  deepening  its  color,  re¬ 
fining  its  texture,  so  the  almost  completed  century  had 
turned  the  rose-petal  cheeks  of  the  three-year-old  into  the 
bronzed  skin  of  the  nonagenarian.  And  what  had  they  done 
to  his  point  of  view?  To  his  sentiment?  To  his  beliefs? 
To  his  emotions  and  his  affections?  To  his  character? 
From  what  hills  came  his  strength?  What  was  the  god  who 
had  not  suffered  his  foot  to  be  moved? 

I  reconstruct  my  first  memory  of  him  fifty  years  ago 
with  his  curling  black  hair  and  brown  clothes  and  robust 
voice,  his  invariable  shout  as  he  came  into  the  house,  “Rose! 
Where  are  you?  Children,  where’s  your  mother?”  He  was 
about  forty  in  our  Brookline  days,  and  he  stayed  forty  in 
the  minds  of  us  children  all  the  years  we  lived  under  the 
same  roof  with  him.  It  was  not  until  we  had  grown  up 
and  married  and  moved  away  and  saw  him  only  at  inter¬ 
vals  that  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of  us  that  he  was  middle- 
aged— that  he  was  elderly— that  he  was  nearly  a  hundred. 

And  even  as  I  lie  there  pondering  it  all,  I  hear  a  commo¬ 
tion.  Someone  is  shutting  a  window  with  a  bang,  running 
bath  water,  clumping  around  in  bedroom  slippers.  Heav¬ 
ens!  It  must  be  five  o’clock!  For  five  o’clock  is  the  hour 
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Papa  John  gets  up,  just  as  nine-thirty  is  the  hour  he  goes 
to  bed.  I  listen  intently.  Yes,  there  it  is— the  well-remem¬ 
bered  sound  of  puffing  and  snorting  and  deep  breathing 
as  he  bends  and  twists  and  stretches  in  his  morning  ex¬ 
ercises.  Soon  he  will  take  his  bath— a  noisily  splashing  pro¬ 
cedure-dress  with  extreme  care,  and  then  go  for  his  con¬ 
stitutional  along  the  beach. 

When  we  were  children  we  never  failed  to  laugh  at  his 
joke  about  the  walk  before  breakfast.  Dean  Swift  had  told 
his  doctor  that  he  felt  out  of  sorts  and  the  doctor  pre- 
i  scribed  exercise  on  an  empty  stomach.  Dean  Swift  in- 
I  quired  on  whose  empty  stomach  should  he  exercise.  “I 
I  know  on  whose  empty  stomach  to  take  my  exercise,” 
Papa  John  would  conclude,  “and  I  take  it.  I  exercise  my 
!  lungs  as  well  as  my  legs  and  when  I  get  back  to  breakfast 
I  feel  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  like  a  new  man.” 

Well,  here  it  is  the  day  after  his  ninety-second  birthday 
i  and  he  is  preparing  to  take  his  exercise,  preparing  to  do 
justice  to  his  breakfast  and,  if  it  had  not  been  Saturday 
which  he  always  observes  as  a  holiday,  he  would  be  pre¬ 
paring  to  take  the  hour’s  trip  to  Boston,  go  to  his  office, 
attend  to  a  full  day’s  work,  and  come  home  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

Now  he  is  marching  down  the  stairs  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  as  he  had  marched  up  them  the  night  before— per¬ 
fectly  sure  of  what  he  wants  to  do  and  confident  of  doing 
it.  As  the  outer  door  crashes  to,  the  sunlight  begins  to 
filter  into  the  room.  It  is  morning— morning  for  Papa  John 
as  he  squares  his  shoulders,  takes  half  a  dozen  steps  and 
inhales,  a  half  dozen  more  and  exhales,  and  so  proceeds 
with  his  face  toward  another  day. 
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